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FURTHERMORE, mark you, fhe man who wishes to 
persuade people will not be negligent as to the mat- 
ter of character; no, on fhe contrary, he will apply 
himself above ail to establish a most honourable 
name among his fellow-citizens; for who does not 
know that words carry greater conviction when 
spoken by men of good repute than when spoken 
by men who live under a cloud, and, that the argu- 
ment which is mode by a man's life Is of more weight 
than that which Is furnished by words? Therefore, the 
stronger a man's desire to persuade his hearers, the 
more zealously will he strive to be honourable and 
to have the esteem of his fellow-citizens. 
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Preface 


In presenting still another textbook in public speaking, the 
authors are under no illusions of having written with a high 
degree of originality in either subject matter or organization. 
Even the casual reader will discern throughout the pages of this 
book ample evidence of borrowings from sources that go back 
as far as the origins of speech education itself. Easily recognized, 
too, in the very sequence of chapters are the classical canons of 
rhetoric, which the authors confess themselves unable to improve 
upon. Much of what is said here under those five canons has been 
said before in the numerous good texte that have been published 
^vithin the past half century, to say nothing of those which were 
Witten hundreds of years ago. 

If there be anything of the unique to be found in the present 
work, it may perhaps be found in the emphasis placed upon the 
ethical point of view — and yet, as will be observed, even in tliat 
connection reference is made to Quintilian’s Institutes^ and the 
principle was far from original wlh him. Tlic autliors have felt 
tliat it was high time to call attention again sharply to tlie fact, 
sometimes overlooked, that speech is a terrific force In human 
relations for either good or ill; that because of its potentialities, 
tlic acquisition of ability in speaking carries wtli it a deep respon- 
sibility for its ethical use; that in scarcely any period in our history 
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has the need existed as it exists today for a typo of honest thinh- 
ing and speaking that is motivated by a genuine and consistent 
concern for the well-being of humanity. 

For more than a century and a half we have been committed 
to a democratic principle of self-government, in which speech 
has always played a vital role. Government by talk, instead of 
being a target for slurs, has in fact been one of our most valuable 
contributions to civilization. So vital to democracy is the function 
of speech that it can be used even to destroy the societal forms 
which make it possiblel It is the belief of the authors that a course 
in public speaking should, therefore, offer more than an under- 
standing of the psychological and rhetorical techniques used in 
public utterance; it should offer an opportunity to examine the 
function of speech in the development and maintenance of those 
social and individual values which have derived from our public 
and private institutions. It should further make an effort to orient 
the student in a wholesome point of view toward that function. 
Freedom of speech, with all its social, psychological, and educa- 
tional implications, can exist only in a form of society essentially 
democratic in its philosophy; conversely, such a form of society 
Is the only one that can exist where freedom of speech, with all 
its accompaniments, prevails. The study of public speaking, there- 
fore, becomes in large part a study of public relations at their 
highest level and of the place of speech in the rational solution 
of the manifold problems that arise in those relations. 

A textbook written from such a point of view will inevitably 
consist of something more than a manual of instruction, although 
the techniques of effective speaking are treated. Such a book 
seeks to go back of the rhetorical and the psychological and to 
inquire into some of the principles that enable human beings to 
live and work together for their mutual good. It must perforce 
be prescriptive at times; but an effort is constantly made to base 
the prescription on the social and the ethical as well as on the 
rhetorical and the psychological. It goes further tharr immediate 
Utility; it looks to the lifelong effectiveness of the speaker on the 
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basis of a personal integrity, the importance of which was recog- 
nized a hundred or more years before Aristotle. 

The point of view thus incorporated into the text will be found 
in the very first chapter and through the succeeding chapters. It 
will be noted in the discussion of goals, in the treatment of lan- 
guage, and even in the chapters on delivery. The attitude con- 
sistently held is that no treatment of rhetorical theory can be 
complete or adequate unless it takes into consideration the rela- 
tion of that body of theory to human socie^ and the impact of 
both theory and practice on human welfare and human aspira- 
tions. It holds that no principles of public speaking can be sound, 
even on a purely theoretical basiSy which ignore a solid founda- 
tion of fact — and truth, so far as it can be identified with facts, 
is on the side of ethics. Unethical speaking, therefore, is untruth- 
ful speaking, which cannot be sound on any basis. 

This, then, is the credo to which the authors are committed in 
the presentation of Public Speaking: Principles and Practice. 

It is quite evident that full acknowledgment of our indebted- 
ness to all who have influenced the content of the present text 
and its writing is quite impossible. The material has been dra\vn 
from too many sources the identity of whicli has been com- 
pletely lost, \’^enever material has been drawn from specific 
sources, references have been made to those sources in the foot- 
notes; we believe that our indebtedness wll be more obvious in 
that way than if all such acknowledgments were gathered to- 
getlier in some place apart from the material itself. We should, 
however, like to express our deep gratitude for permissions to 
use many of the excerpts from speeches and from writings. Full 
recognition is given in each case in direct connection witli its 
appearance. 

We cannot forego this opportunity of recognizing our deep 
obligation to Dr. C. M. Wise, who gave so generously of his time 
and editorial experience in going over the manuscnpl in minute 
detail. To Miss Edith Dabney also we hereby express our grati- 
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tude for tiie drawings which accompany the discussion of Visual 
Supports. To Miss Jeannette Hodson, Editor of the L.S.C/. Alumni 
News, we are deeply indebted for aid and counsel. We also wsh 
to express our appreciation of the cooperation of the Esso Stand- 
ard Oil, Baton Rouge Refinery, and of tlie Ethyl Corporation, 
Baton Rouge Plant, in providing us with a not inconsiderable 
amount of illustrative material. There are undoubtedly dozens 
of others to whom some acknowledgment is due — our students, 
who have listened with at least the appearance of patience while 
we expounded some of the principles set down here; our col- 
leagues, who have encouraged the writing and have kindly 
refrained from making excessive demands on our time and 
energies. 

G. W. G. 
W. W. B. 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
Januari/, 1951 
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PRINCiPLES AND PRACTICE 



CHAPTER / 



Attitude of tlie Speaker 


T he study of public speaking, which you are now entering, 
is by no means new to the educational program. It is, in 
fact, almost as old as civilization itself. Even before the building 
of the Great Pyramid of Khufu, about 2900 b.c., the Egyptians 
had mentioned speech in tlieir writings, and some two centuries 
later Ptah Hotep, tlie old vizier to the reigning Pharaoh Iscsi, 
called his children about him and gave tliem instniction in “fair 
speaking.” Tliere is also some evidence tliat before the Trojan 
War a scliool of spcecli was set up in Greece by Theseus (he wlio, 
according to legend, slew the Minotaur); and in Homer’s Iliad 
and Odijsscij are many fine speeches by the warriors who took 
part in tlie long siege of Troy. 

The present development of Uie principles and practices of 
public sjTcaking m.ay be traced in an unbroken line back to the 
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middle ot the fifth century n.c., when Corax, a Sicilian, formulated 
some of the ideas which you xvill be studying in this course. OUier 
ideas were provided a hundred years later by Aristotle and still 
later by Cicero, the great Roman orator and WTiter of tlie first 
century n.c.; by Quintilian, who in the first century A.D. was ap- 
pointed by the Emperor to the first state-supported professorship 
of speech. Further ideas were added by still other writers in later 
periods. 

It is ^iot tl\e pMTpose ot this ^scussioti to give a detailed history 
of public speahing or of its teaching. Let it suffice to say, first, that 
there has been no time during the past twenty-five centuries when 
speech and speahing have not been taught; and second, that from 
the experiences of two and a half millennia have emerged a 
number of principles that are found to be just as Vsilid 
today as they were in the time of Aristotle. One of the most 
important of these has to do wth your personal attitude toward 
public speaktaig and toward the study of the subject. Much of 
your influence as a speaker will depend on your developing cer- 
tain points of view with respect to your study of the principles 
and practices, as well as with respect to your recognition of the 
function, of public utterance. 


PUBLIC SPEAKING IS AN ASSET 

In the minds of many the ability to speak is of importance 
only to those whose vocations depend primarily on speaking, 
such as the ministry, the law, lawmaking, teaching, and perhaps 
a few others. Such an idea is erroneous. In nearly every vocation 
the ability to speak is not only an asset, it is a positive necessity. 
The dean of an engineering college recently asked a number of 
practicing engineers what courses in school he should give his 
students to fit them better for their profession. Near the top of 
the list they had placed public speaking. ‘T'each them how to 
express themselvesr they said. Dr. M. P, Martin, President of the 
State Association of Health Physicians of Louisiana, insists that 
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a good public-health oflScer must be more than a good doctor; 
he must be a good administrator, a diplomat, an expert in public 
relations, and a good public speaker.^ 

Not only will you find it necessary to speak occasionally to 
general groups outside your own vocation; you will even more 
frequently be called on to speak within your group: at the meet- 
ings of your clubs, professional associations, trade unions, scien- 
tific societies, and similar organizations. A successful physician 
recently enrolled in an evening class to leam how to speak in 
public so that he would be able to read his professional papers 
more effectively. Extension and evening classes all over the coun- 
try are filled with adult men and women from all walks of life 
who feel that the ability to speak well is an absolute necessity 
for advancement in their work. Without it, they feel, they are 
limited in their capacities for growth. 

'It is not only professionally that the ability to speak is impor- 
tant You will all enter into the life of your community, yoiu state, 
your country, in greater or lesser degrees of activity. Our whole 
society is based on the principle of freedom of exchange of ideas, 
opinions, experiences. Freedom of utterance is one of our most 
jealously guarded rights. But it is more than a right; it is also a 
responsibility. The effectiveness of a democratic order is deter- 
mined by the effectiveness widi which the individual members 
participate in its activities. The greatest threat to those institu- 
tions is not so much from definitely subversive elements as from 
indifferent or ineffective participation, or total lack of participa- 
tion, on the part of the members themselves. 

Your privilege or right of exercising your freedom of speech is 
of little practical value to you, however, unless you possess also 
..the ability to exercise it. Tlic effectiveness of your own function 
os a citizen is essentially a matter of your individual participation 
in the affairs of your community, large or small. That participa- 
tion, in turn, is largely dependent on two things: having ideas 

» KJehard Tlmiclson, “Public Health Doctor,” Saturday Evening Post, 
May IG, 1950, pp. 30, 170 ff. 
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that wffl contribute to the welfare of the group, and your ability 
to present those ideas clearly, forcibly, and convincingly. As 
Thomas Mann says in his Joseph in Egypt, “Who knows bow to 
set his words well and bath a gilt of expression, upon him gods 
and men nod with applause, and he findctli inclined ears.’” 

GOOD SPEAKING CAN BE LEARNED ^ 

There is an oid Latin saying, "Orator fif, non nascitur" mean- 
ing, **Tlie orator is made, not bom. It is not expected that every- 
one 'will become a Demosthenes, a Cicero, a Bryan, a Itoosevclt, 
or a Churchill. There are natural aptitudes in speech as in every 
other activity. Only a relatively small number of athletes each 
season become superlatively skillful in golf, in football, in base- 
ball, in track. Not everyone, regardless of the time and effort 
expended, can become a Jascha Heifetz, a Lily Pons, or a Kath- 
erine Hepburn. Individual differences account for the Einsteins, 
the Whiteheads, the Hemingways, and the Websters. 

But even though you may not win any major golf tournaments, 
any of you can, under competent instruction and diligent, di- 
rected practice, lower your score appreciably. Although you may 
not become accomplished musicians, most of you can learn to 
carry a tune and participate in group singing. Similarly, although 
few if any of you will reach the heights of oratorical greatness, 
all of you can, by judicious study and practice, learn to speak 
more efiectvve\y than you ean now. It is pibbahle that few of you 
■wll find yourselves in situations calling for the type of exalted 
speaking that goes by the name of oratory; but none of you will 
escape entirely the opportunity, even the responsibility, of saying 
simply, clearly, and with some force, the things that will need 
to be said if you are to participate actively in the affairs of the 
various groups in which you are to live. 

It is toward this type of speaking that the present course is 
directed. Later, if you want to pursue your study and practice 
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further, you may go as far as your ambitions, your individual 
ability, and your persistence can take you. You wll not become 
an orator or even a good speaker overnight. But for the present 
it should be remembered that any one of you who is willing to 
expend a reasonable amount of time and effort on the work will 
make a significant improvement in his ability to speak before a 
group of listeners. Some of the specific directions which that 
improvement is to take will appear in the succeeding chapters 
of this text. The old saying that “practice makes perfect” is not 
altogether true; it only fixes habits and tends to make them per- 
manent. But intelligent practice, based on an understanding of 
what you are trying to do and why you are dding'it, and on a 
conscious (and conscientious) effort ta apply the principles of 
good speaking, will bring about an improvement. How much is 
a matter for you alone to determine* 

GOOD SPEAKING DEMANDS 

CERTAIN MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 

If you are desirous of learning how to speak well in public, you 
will need to consider’ a few minimum essentials in the study and 
practice of speaking. You will, of course, learn how to do some 
things that are necessary to make a good speech; but you will 
also need to examine some of the basic attitudes which effective 
speaking of today requires. In other words, you should give 
some thought to Ae question of why public speaking is so vital 
in such a society as ours, as well as to the matter of your own 
place in that society, once you have acquired something of an 
ability to influence the behavior of others. The following five 
points will suggest to you a few of the attitudes which all good 
speakers, consciously or unconsciously, have acquired in their 
period of preparation. 

Study Is an Essential 

There have been "natural” speakeiS) perhaps, who could hold 
and sway audiences without knowing how they did it or without 
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knowing anything about the principles of public speaking; but 
they have been extremely rare. It is highly probable, oven, that 
many of them, who later learned something about these prin- 
ciples, -were like the industrial foreman who for some weeks at- 
tended an extension course in public speaking. After class ono 
evening he stopped to speak to the instructor. “These techniques 
you have been giving us,” he said, “I have been using for several 
years; but this is the first time I ever understood why.” 

It has been the experience of most people that effective speak- 
ing requires much study. In his first attempt to address the 
Athenian public, Demosthenes was a total failure and was 
laughed out of the assembly; but after long study with his 
teacher, Isaeus, and after much practice, he became one of the 
world’s greatest orators. Some of you have read Cicero* s orations. 
Cicero spent many years, first in Rome and later in Athens and 
on the island of Rhodes, in so perfecting his abilities that he too 
became a great orator. St. Augustine not only studied the princi- 
ples of speaking, but for eleven years before his conversion to 
Christianity, he was a teacher of rhetoric, which at that time 
was equivalent to speech. Others. of the Church Fathers — the 
Gregorys, Basil, Jerome, Chrysostom^all were profound students 
of speaking, some of them traveling as far as Antioch in Asia 
Minor to study under the great teacher Libanius. 

So it has been through the centuries. When men have aspired 
to success in any vocation in which speaking played an important 
part— and it is difficult to find one which does not involve some 
speech— they have spent much lime and effort in learning the 
principles of good speech and in practicing their application. 
When Walter Reuther, President of the United Automobile 
Workers, was a youth, his father, who had studied public speak- 
ing by correspondence, used to take him and his three brothers 
into an upstairs room on Sunday afternoons and require them to 
debate some current topic. Reuther*s ability to engage in the 
rough-and-tumble of union controversy was the result of those 
exercises. Cardinal Spellman was a college debater, as were Sen- 
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ators Humphrey of Minnesota and Russell Long of Louisiana. 
Senators Morse of Oregon and Mundt of South Dakota were not 
only profound students of public speaking; they also taught it 
for some years. Former Senator Lee of Oklahoma and Governor 
Maw of Utah were likewise teachers of speech. Woodrow Wilson, 
an enthusiastic sponsor of debating clubs at Princeton and Wes- 
leyan, never lost his interest in improving the effectiveness of his 
speaking.^ 

William Jennings Bryan, who in 1896 at the age of thirty-six 
won the Democratic nomination for the Presidency with his 
"Cross of Gold” speech, had studied speech at a small college in 
Illinois; Wendell Phillips was a student at Harvard, Henry Ward 
Beecher at Amherst, Chauncey M. Depew at Yale, and Henry 
W. Grady at the University of Georgia. Matthew Arnold, the 
great English essayist and historian, took lessons in elocution (a 
term in much higher repute then than now) from a certain Rev- 
erend J. W. Churchill; when Macaulay was planning to come to 
America in the middle of the last century, he took lessons in 
speech to ensure that his lectures would be more certain of suc- 
cess; and Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the Negro poet, studied speech 
so that he could become a successful public reader, especially of 
his own poems. Many women who became highly influential 
because of their speaking ability also made a careful study of 
public speaking. Among these may be mentioned Ida M. Tarbell, 
Ruth Bryan Owen, Eleanor Roosevelt, and Dorothy Thompson.. 

It would be possible to extend this list almost indefinitely. Per-'*'' 
haps enough examples have been given to illustrate the point 
that for many centuries men— -and women— have found it neces- 
sary, whenever their work demanded some proficiency in speak- 
ing, to make a careful study of the principles and practices of 
speech. 

In speech it is unsafe to depend wholly on your o\vn native 
ability, just as it is in any activity which is based on understand- 

* Robert T. Oliver, "\ViUons Itapport with his AuclJenec,'* The Quar- 
tcrly Journal of Speech, February, 1941, pp. 79-90. 
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ing and skill. You may become a fairly fast runner, but if you 
want to break records, you have to train. There is such a thing, 
even in running, as form. The individual who “never had a les- 
son” may be a nuisance when he sits down at the piano. Suc- 
cessful writers spend seemingly fruitless hours writing pages that 
will never be published in order to learn how to write. Effective 
public speech is an art based on a- solid body of theory that has 
developed over a period of two and a half thousand years. As 
such it is not to be pitted up in “ten easy lessons” or by no 
lessons at all. 

For one more reason study and practice are essential. The old 
story is told of the man who would not write or speak until he 
had developed his ideas fully, all ready to be broadcast to the 
world. "When he finally felt that he was ready, he learned to his 
dismay that he had lost even the capacity to have ideas. Study 
and practice in the expression of ideas is the best possible means 
of developing the capacity to have ideas. 

Good Spooking Requires Brood Knowledge 

In the early days of the study of public speaking, in ancient 
Athens, it was expected that the individual master the whole 
world of knowledge. With the present accumulation of the 
world’s store of information, however, such an achievement would 
obviously be impossible. At the same time, it is essential in the 
development of your own maximum effectiveness in speech to 
secure as broad an understanding as possible. The person who 
knows only one field, even though be may know that one thor- 
oughly, is certain to be limited in his ability to speak to general 
audiences even on that field. The dean of a medical school, when 
asked recently what sort of premedical education his prospective 
students should be given, replied, “Give them anything but medi- 
cal subjects; give them an educationl” 

Your chosen field of specialization, whatever it may be, will 
not stand alone. It will be closely related to and interdependent 
with many other subjects. To be thoroughly grounded in your 
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own field of knowledge you should be able to orient it with those 
other subjects; you should be able to appreciate those interde- 
pendencies. Literary history, for example, is unintelligible with- 
out social history; physics cannot be understood without a knowl- 
edge of mathematics. Many orthodontists, in addition to perform- 
ing necessary oral operations, are increasingly interested in the 
efiect of those operations on the formation of the sounds of 
speech. An engineer who builds a bridge across the Mississippi 
Kiver may see that structure not only as an engineering achieve- 
ment but as a means to further social facilitation. The road 
builder may understand his technical job, but he may also appre- 
ciate the effect of highways on the breaking down of social and 
economic isolation. The speaker who addresses an audience of 
farmers may wish to show them how they can increase their 
crops; he should also have some understanding of rural eco- 
nomics and rural sociology and of what increased crops will 
mean to his listeners in terms of certain economic and social 
advantages. 

Your illustrative material can be drawn from a wide variety 
of sources. Webster opened his “Reply to Hayne” ^vith a refer- 
ence to the practice of mariners after a storm. Literary and Bibli- 
cal allusions are often effective; but to be able to use them you 
must know your literature, both secular and sacred. The recount- 
ing of a course of events leading up to some final outcome may 
require a knowledge of history. Instances are known in which a 
la\vyer’s knowledge of chemistry was a vital factor in the case; 
and it is said that Lincoln once “broke” a trial by showing diat, 
on the night in question, an alleged identification by moonlight 
would have been impossible because on that night, according to 
the almanac, the moon had not yet risen. 

Preparation for speaking is of two sorts. The first involves the 
acquisition of broad biowledge and experience. Evci^ihing you 
read, every new place you visit, every different thing you do, may 
provide, sometimes unexpectedly, valuable material for your 
speeches. This sort of general prc}Jaraiion you are constantly 
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maVing because you are constandy acquiring new experiences, 
new information, new ideas. This is not the preparation that goes 
into any single speech; it is the preparation that you will be 
making all your lives for speaking in general. When Webster was 
asked how long it had taken him to prepare the speech mentioned 
above, he replied, “I have been preparing for that speech all my 
life.” Great speakers have always been great readers. 

It is in the acquisition of broad understanding that your gen- 
eral preparation for speaking— not for planning a speech— is 
made. The broader and more deeply the foundation of that un- 
derstanding is laid, the more solid will be the preparation you 
will he able to make for your specific speeches. “Besides the art 
of words ” said a sixteenth-century educator,^ “he [the student] 
must be stufied with a store of matter.” 

For still another reason a broad education is essential for the 
good speaker. Someone has recently said, “Ignorant eloquence 
is as subversive as heresy.” It should not need to be said that the 
speaker should be sincere in his utterances. But important as 
sincerity is, it is not enough alone: enlightened sincerity is essen- 
tial. Twenty-four centuries ago the great philosopher Plato wrote, 
“A solid art of speaking without a grip on truth, there is not nor 
will be hereafter, ever ” “Freedom of speech,” says Walter Gene- 
lazzo, President of the American Watch Workers’ Union, 'car- 
ries wth it an obligation to tell the truth.”® It is only the broadly 
educated person who is truly educated, for only he may come 
most close to gaining the “grip on truth” of which Plato wrote. But 
Plato also said, “Mere knowledge of the truth will not give you 
the art of persuasion."' "A merely well informed man," says 

tfoWes; or, of Nobilitye: the original nature, 
tUtm thereof three bookes. . . . , T. Maishe, 
, The English Grammar Schools to 1660. 

)8, p. 87. 

to LicI: Class Struggle,” Readers Digest, 
* Both quotations from the Phaedrus. 


* Laurence Humphrey, The ] 
dutyes, right and Christian instit\ 
1503. Quoted in Foster Watsor 
Cambridge University Press, I9( 
• ^Walter Generazzo, “How 
September, 1940, pp. 81-85. 
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Whitehead, "is the most useless bore on earth.”^ And wisdom 
without eloquence, according to Cicero, is of no benefit to the 
state, whereas eloquence without wisdom is a great danger.® 
The other sort of, preparation takes place when you get ready 
for a specific speech to a specific audience on a specific occasion. 
It is then that you make your special preparation; it is then that 
you will assemble all the pertinent material available, selecting 
that which ,will contribute 'most to the accomplishment of your 
purpose. You will organize it and work out in' some detail exactly 
what you plan to say. In this specific preparation you will draw 
on the experiences and information and knowledge you have 
gained through your years of general preparation, taking an 
item from this field, another from a second field, still another 
from a third, and so on. 

Good Speaking Requires the Urge to Communicate 
It may be said with some justification that in any speaking 
situation there are two basic factors: what is being said and the 
people to whom it is being said. The immediate purpose of the 
speaker is to get across to his audience a specific idea. The broad 
effects of successfully joining these two elements constitute what 
have been called the general ends of speech. As an immediate 
result of getting the speakers idea, the listeners may (1) acquire 
new information, new experiences; (2) they may have their 
already accepted beliefs and attitudes strengthened and revital- 
ized; (3) they may have those beliefs and attitudes changed, 
even reversed; (4) they may decide upon a new and altered 
course of action, Afferent from that which they have hitherto 
been following or even directly opposed to it; (5) they may 
derive amusement, entertainment, diversion as a result of an 
idea which has been aroused or stimulated by the speaker. 

Quoted by Gcorce D. Stoddard, in a panel discussion, “Are Wo 
Educating for the Ne^ of the ^!odem ^fan?“ Rcprcscntaticc American 
Speeches, 1943-1949, A. Craig Baird (cd.). The If. W. Wiison Company, 
1919, p. ISS. 

■ Adapted from De Incentione. 
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The communicative situation arises whenever one individual 
with an idea and the urge to share it finds one or more persons 
who are willing or can be persuaded to listen to him. The types 
of occasion giving rise to such situations are obviously many and 
varied, no two being exactly alike. The speaker himself is essen- 
tially the medium through which idea and listener are brought 
together. 

As has already been pointed out, the acquisition of the means 
by which this objective is reached necessitates considerable 
thought. Essentially, tlie study of public speaking involves three 
aspects: 

1. It involves an examination into the attitudes and motives of the 
speaker himselE in an attempt to find justification for his own desire 
to join these two basic factors of idea and listener. 

2. It involves an examination into the emotional and logical and ethical 
aspects of human nature through which the listener may be reached. 

3. It involves a study and application of the methods by which the 
speaker achieves his purpose, that is, by which he seeks to bring his 
idea to his audience* 

There are various reasons for speaking. As a young speaker, 
eager to gain furdier experiences in addressing groups, you may 
justifiably seize upon every reasonable opportunity to speak in 
public. If you are really interested in improving your own abili- 
ties, you should never refuse such opportunities, so long as you 
have a worth-while contribution to make to the discussion and 
so long as you stop well short of making a nuisance of yourself. 
You may feel the need of adding an item of information in the 
discussion of some subject of interest or ixnportancci you may 
advocate 'the acceptance or rejection of some proposal which 
has come before your group for decision: If none of these oppor- 
tuniUes presents itself, you can follow the example of the former 
Senator Ashurst of Arizona, who, it is said, used to declaim to 
the mountains and to his cattle as he rode the range in his own 
state. As you gain in experience and knowledge, in confidence 
and poise, you will find plenty of occasions for speaking. 
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In all these situations the speaker, to be most effective, must 
feel the urge to communicate. He in other words, feel that 1 

the idea which is in his mind is 6^ that should be in the posses- i 
sion of his hearers and that he is the medium by which this ( 
audience and this idea are to be brought together. There is no ) 
effective speaking that does not arise from the urge to com- 
municate. 

Good Speaking Demands Honest Thinking 

Broad knowledge is of great importance to the speaker, but in 
order for it to be of greatest value, it must be interpreted through 
honest thinking. The true scientist understands what is meant 
by intellectual honesty, and his studies, at least in his own field, 
are characterized by that type of thinking. He examines the facts 
as they come to him through his investigations, interprets those 
facts in the light of what is already known, and arrives at his 
conclusions on the basis of those interpretations. He sees what 
is there' rather than what he is looking for. Sometimes what he 
sees is quite different from what he anticipated; but unless he is 
willing to accept those interpretations and to base his conclusions 
on the facts as he discovers them, he is no true scientist. For 
generations after Magellan’s little fleet completed its voyage 
around the world, people refused to discard the idea that the 
phrase, “the four comers of the earth,” was to be taken literally. 

The members of the French Academy persisted in their rejection 
of the findings of Pasteur until the sheer weight of evidence 
forced them to recognize the validity^ of his findings. 

In your thinking, then, you should follow those procedures 
which contribute to intellectual honesty and avoid those which 
violate the prirfCiples of sound thinking. In arriving at your judg- 
ments you Nvill encounter favorable as well as unfavorable facts, 
that is, details which agree or disagree with your present beliefs 
and attitudes. Do not permit your emotional biases to ouriwigh 
j'our reason in evaluating these apparently contradictor)' data. 

Do not ignore the unfavorable in arrivu»g at your final judgments- 
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In other words, do not allow your prejudices to govern your 
selection of facts or your evaluation of those facts. . . absolute 
correspondence between certain beliefs and fact is very difficult 
to establish. We should therefore always be on the alert for 
possible changes in our accepted beliefs which serve as basic 
assumptions for the conclusions that depend on them may 
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people will believe any lie if it is repeated often enough and 
loudly enough, it is still true, as Lincoln said, ‘Tou can’t fool all 
the people all the time.” **To deceive through words is no less 
reprehensible than to cheat through more overt and demonstrable 
ways.”^® 

One of the techniques of deception and confusion used in 
propaganda consists of what is known as name calling. This is, 
in brief, the process by whidi emotional attitudes are directed 
toward something, a person or a proposal, by applying to it a 
term which has a particularly favorable or unfavorable associa- 
tion or connotation. So long as these terms are actually applicable 
and there is a sound factual justification for the attitudes aroused, 
the propaganda itself may be considered salutary. It is when the 
terms are entirely inappropriate and the attitudes quite unjusti- 
fied that the propaganda becomes pernicious. 

In this technique we seek approval of a proposed measure by 
associating it with the "American way of Hfe” or by connecting 
it in some way, which is never clarified, with Thomas Jefferson 
or Abraham Lincoln. To many people, applying the label social- 
istic to a given proposal is enough to condemn it utterly. This is 
not an argument for or against socialism; it merely utilizes the 
fact that many people dislike what they have vaguely associated 
with the term, so that whenever it is applied they automatically 
dislike whatever it is made to refer to. When the late President 
Roosevelt coined the term "economic royalists,” he was seeking 
to generate unfavorable emotional attitudes through the tech- 
nique of name calling. 

Another of the devices of confusion and deception used in 
much propaganda consists of what is known as the red-herring 
technique. This process involves the introduction of some argu- 
ment not connected wth the point at issue and raising a great 
furor over tliat irrelevant matter in order to draw the attention 
of Uie reader or listener aNvay from the real issues at stake. It 

Lester Tlionssen and A. Craig Baird, Speech Criticism, Tlte Ronald 
Press Company, 19-18, p. 470. 
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usually resorted to when ones own position is insecure and 
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vention and healing; they also leam the rigid code of ethics which 
governs the practice of medicine. The “Oath of Hippocrates” is 
for the physician a statement of the principles by which he 
determines his professional conduct The oath reads in part as 
follows: 

I will follow that method of treatment which, according to my 
ability and judgment, I consider for the benefit of my patients, and 
abstain from whatever is deleterious and mischievous. I will give no 
deadly medicine to anyone if asked, nor suggest any such counsel; . . . 
With purity and holiness I will pass my life and practice my art. . . . 
Into whatever houses I enter I will go into them for the benefit of the 
sick and will abstain from every voluntary act of mischief and corrup- 
tion. . . . 

The very first section of the modem version of the code of medical 
ethics, as adopted by the American Medical Association, states; 

A profession has for its prime object the service it can render to 
humanity; reward or financial gain should be a subordinate considera- 
tion. The practice of medicine is a profession. In choosing this pro- 
fession an individual assumes an obb’gation to conduct himself in 
accord wth its ideals.’^ 

The speaker, like the physician, also has a social responsibility. 

In his acquired ability to affect the thinking, the feelings, the 
actions of those who come under his influence, he has the oppor- 

'-Leo F. Simpson, M.D., "The Doctor and Public Heallb," VitA 
Speeches, August 14, 1948, pp. 654-657. 


THE ABIUrV TO SPEAK IN VVBUC IS A KECESSITV IN NEARLY EVERY 
VOCATION AND PROFESSION 

The effectiveness of the teacher, the foreman, the supervisor, 
the doctor, the iaivijcr, and the college president depends upon 
the ahxliUj to express ideas clearly and forccfulhj. (Photos, Ethyl 
Corjxyralion, Baton liougc Plant; Esso Standard Oil, Baton Jlougc 
Bcfincnj; L.S.U. Alumni Netes; US.DA. Extension Service; 
LS.U, Bureau of Public Service.) 
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ually, socially, economically, spiritually. Speaking which does not 
contribute to those objectives, or which obstructs their attain- 
ment, or which deliberately leads others away from their progress 
toward those goals, falls short of its opportunities; the speaker is 
failing to meet his social obligation. If our form of social organi- 
zation is worth preserving at all, and we all believe that it is in 
its essential features, then it is worth while to develop the means 
by which it is fostered and perpetuated. In such a society it 
should be obvious that speech, both private and public, plays a 
vital role not only in the processes of social interaction but in the 
very process of thought itself. “ Effective speech'^’ says Taeusch, 
“is a necessary instrument in social thinking”^^ 

'How one uses his ability in speaking, whether for the good or 
ill of society, is essentially a matter of the speakers own sense 
of ethical and moral values, of his own motives in speaking, of 
the honesty of his own thinking, and of the genuineness of his 
concern for human welfare. There is not, nor has there ever been, 
any great speaking which was directed toward the abasement of 
humanity, toward the enslavement of people, or the destruction 
of human freedoms. There has never been a truly great speaker 
whose efforts were directed toward such end results. As Emerson 
once said, ‘There is no true eloquence, unless there is a man 
behind the speech.” 

In recent years we have heard much about the potentialities 
of atomic energy. Its terrific destructive force has been demon- 
strated; we are assured that it has equally great possibilities for 
constructive ^vork. ^Vhat may not be so clearly realized is that 
tremendous as that energy is, it is still relatively insignificant in 
its possibilities for good or ill as compared \rith the power of 
the spoken word. The atom bomb at Hiroshima snuffed out the 
lives of some sixty thousand victims in a single, searing, blinding, 
instant; the hydrogen bomb may make that one look like a Fourtli 

**Carl F. Tneuscli, **Efrectivo Speaking as an Index of Tljonglit,’* The 
Quartcrltj Journal of Speech, April, ItMl, pp. 193-107. Italics arc In ll»e 
^ginal. 
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tunity of contributing to either the welfare or the detriment of 
tKe social order and of the individual members of that order. Ihis 
is not to imply that one should never advocate change at all; but 
it does suggest that whatever changes in the social order are 
urged should be such as are calculated to be for the benefit of 
the maximum number of persons concerned and not for any 
single individual or group of individuals at the expense of the 
others. 

As students of speech, therefore, your concern should be not 
only with the improvement of your capabilities for public utter- 
ance but also with the question of the uses to which you intend 
to put that ability. 

As a people we are committed to the maintenance of what is 
called Ae democratic way of life. The term has meant many 
things to many people. Essentially, it refers to die willingness to 
grant to others the same privileges we ask for ourselves; the 
insistence on as much freedom in our own action as will not 
interfere with the like freedom of others; the insistence upon 
determining without coercion our own course of conduct and 
granting to our neighbor the same right; the right to discuss 
freely and openly the problems that arise from time to time and 
to exchange as freely and openly our ideas, information, opinion, 
experiences xvith our associates; the arrival at decisions on group 
action only after full, open, and free discussion participated in by 
all concerned and the acceptance of the expressed decision of the 
majority; the unrestricted selection of those who are to lead us 
in our group activities and the removal of such leaders as do not 
perform the group will. 

Wc are committed to the preservation of this type of organtea- 
tion because wc believe that any such association exists primarily 
lor the hencfit of the individual members and that only through a 
democratic form of society can the individual reach his highest 
dmclopmcnt. Tins is, in fact, the fundamental purpose of a 
democraej-: to permit, even to encourage, the realization of the 
highest capacities of the scs-cral members of that society, intellect- 
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ually, socially, economically, spiritually. Speaking which does not 
contribute to those objectives, or which obstructs their attain- 
ment, or which deliberately leads others away from their progress 
toward those goals, falls short of its opportunities; die speaker is 
failing to meet his social obligation. If our form of social organi- 
zation is worth preserving at all, and we all believe that it is in 
its essential features, then it is worth while to develop the means 
by which it is fostered and perpetuated. In such a society it 
should be obvious that speech, both private and public, plays a 
vital role not only in the processes of social interaction but in the 
very process of thought itself. “Elective speech,” says Taeusch, 
**is a necessary instrument in social thinking”^^ 

‘How one uses his ability in speaking, whether for the good or 
ill of society, is essentially a matter of the speaker’s own sense 
of ethical and moral values, of his o%vn motives in speaking, of 
the honesty of his own thinking, and of the genuineness of his 
concern for human welfare. There is not, nor has there ever been, 
any great speaking which was directed toward the abasement of 
humanity, toward the enslavement of people, or the destruction 
of human freedoms. There has never been a truly great speaker 
whose efforts were directed toward such end results. As Emerson 
once said, “There is no true eloquence, unless there is a man 
behind the speech.” 

In recent years we have heard much about the potentialities 
of atomic energy. Its terrific destructive force has been demon- 
strated; we are assured that it has equally great possibilities for 
constructive work. What may not be so clearly realized is that 
tremendous as that energy is, it is still relatively insignificant in 
its possibilities for good or ill as compared \vith tlie power of 
the spoken word. The atom bomb at Hiroshima snuffed out the 
lives of some sixty thousand victims in a single, scaring, blinding, 
instant; tlie hydrogen bomb may make that one look like a Fourth 


*>Carl F Tacusch, "Effective Speaking as an Index of Tliotight," The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech. April. 1041, pp. 195.197. ItaUcs are In Oie 
original. 
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ot luly firecracker. But it was the fiery harangues o£ Hitler and 
Mmsolini that brought on World War H which cost the lives of 
T r'iUi n us and the destruction of untold billions in material values 
—and the end is not yet in sightl Hitler s threat, “If I fall. I’ll take 
the whole world with me,” has not been made innocuous, even 
as this is 'writteTi. 

Even more tragically, through the passionate speech of the 
dictators, the minds of whole nations of people, adults and 
children, were warped almost beyond lecoveiy. Hitler himself 
testified that to accomplish his ends he had relied almost entirely 
on the power of speech. And so strong is that power that in the 
postwar world the minds of yet further millions are still being 
warped through its destructive force. Skill in the techniques of 
speech is one of the chief weapons for those charged with the 
responsibility for the spread of ideologies subversive to demo- 
cratic thought. The techniques of group manipulation, of parlia- 
mentary procedure, ate also used for purposes of deception and 
confusion. The workers have received intensive training and 
know all the tricks. The one thing they cannot and will not 
survive is the full, free, open discussion of the issues at stake 
under conditions in which everyone who wishes may enter into 
the discussion with no fear of punishment for the views he may 
hold. “Tyranny cannot flourish,” say Thonssen and Baird, “where 
responsible men have the right to say responsible things.”^ If 
the fundamental purposes of a democracy are to be achieved, 
and tjianny prevented or overthrown, this right becomes an 
obligation. 

Tile most effective way of combatting these enemies of such a 
system of free participation is to know the techniques of democ- 
raej- just a little more thoroughly than they, to develop an even 
greater skUl in their application, and above all, to bring to the 
controversy an openness and honesty of thought and purpose, a 
meticulous regard for facts, a tolerance for the opinions of others, 
and a genuine interest in human welfare. 

'**n)omjcn nnd Bafrd, op. dt., p. 403, 
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In opposition to the destructive speaking of Hitler and Musso- 
lini, it was Roosevelt who, through his speaking, quieted the 
fears of America during the dark days of the depression which 
began in 1929. It was Churchill who by his speech welded the 
British people into a solid wall of resistance to the onslaughts of 
the Nazis, even though he had nothing to offer but “blood, sweat, 
and tears.'* The growth of religion has taken place primarily 
through speech. In all the most important steps forward in the 
development of civilization, speech has played a significant role. 
It has had its constructive as well as its destructive aspects. 

Because of the power of effective speech to influence others to 
think, to feel, and to act very much as the speaker wants them 
to, it is not diflBcult to understand why the speaker himself, as his 
speech becomes more and more effective, assumes so grave a 
responsibility. He needs, then, to examine closely his own ethical 
standards, his motives in speaking, and the effect of his utterances 
on his listeners and on the welfare of those affected. Here again 
a comparison might be made between the speaking of Hitler on 
the one hand, and of Churchill on the other. Both were, for their 
respective audiences, immediately and outstandingly effective 
speakers. But Hitler was motivated by a craving for power for 
himself, for absolute power of life and death over all other peo- 
ples, for the rise of a new Germany, with himself as die dictator, 
at the expense of all the world. Churchill was motivated by a 
desire to preserve not only for himself, but for that world, the 
advantages which had been won through centuries of striving 
toward the individual freedom of mankind. Of the t^vo it is 
Churchill who will be remembered as a good, even a great, 
speaker. 

As has been truly said, “Skillful utterance can be totally 
destructive unless it is motivated by honest thinking, a feeling 
for justice, and a genuine concern for the well-being of human- 
ity.”i® Nineteen centuries ago Quintilian wrote in his Institutes 
of Oratory, 

“ Joseph F. Smith, quoted in Giles Wilkeson Gray and Claude Merton 
Wise, The Bases of Speech, Harper & Brothers, re\'. ed., 1946, p. 374. 
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When Nature, that indulgent Mother, endowed Man with Speech, 
to distinguish him from other Creatures, she would have acted the 
Part not of a Parent, but a Tyrant, had she intended that Eloquence 
should herd with Wickedness, oppose Innocence and destroy Truth. 
It had been more kind in her, to have ordered Man to be bom mute, 
nay, devoid of all reason, rather than that he should employ the Gifts 
of Providence to the Destruction of his Neighbour. 

... should a wicked man be eloquent, then Eloquence herself 
b^mes Wickedness; because she furnishes that Man with the Means 
of being more wicked; and a bad Man will be sure to use them.“ 


About the time these lines were being written in Rome, another 
man in the East, who also claimed Roman citizenship but with a 
basic phaosopby quite different from Quintilian’s enlightened 
paganism, was writing to his friends in Corinth a paraUel senti- 
ment which is equally valid today. “Though I speak with the 
tongues of men and of angels, and have not love, I am become 
as soundmg brass, or a tinkling cymbal.”^’ 
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3. Write a speech biography in which you analyze your o\vn assets 
and liabilities as a speaker. Consider such questions as the fol- 
lowing, in so far as tliey may apply: 

a. Why I enrolled in a public-speaking course (If it is re- 
quired, state the probable reasons why it is required.) 

b. What I hope to accomplish as a result of taking the course 

c. The kind of speaker I should like to be 

d. The social uses to which I might put my ability in speaking 

e. Any pleasant or unpleasant experiences I may have had as a 
speaker 

f. My present recognized faults in speaking 

Attempt to look at yourself as objectively as possible. If you are 
timid, say so frankly, and attempt to determine why. If you have 
difficulty in expressing yourself, look for the cause of the problem. 

4. Discussion Questions for Class Symposiums. Your instructor may 
■ decide that Ae symposium method is a more effective way of pre- 
senting the subject matter of some of the chapters in this text 
than question and answer sessions or lecturing. In such cases he 
^v^ll select a panel of four or five members and a chairman, who 
\vill be responsible for discussing before the class the questions 
given below, as well as others which may be raised. You may 
consider one or more of these questions, which are not directly 

’ answered in the text. You will need to draw on additional in- 
formation for your discussion. 

a. Why is training in public speaking essential in a democratic 
society? 

b. What is the function of speech in what is called the ‘'Amer- 
ican way of life”? 

c. What are the relations behveen speech and “personality?” 

d. Is there a correlation between proficiency in speech and suc- 
cess in the rest of your school \w)rk? 

e. Why, in case of an armed invasion, are the communication 
centers (the telephone ^changes, the radio stations, etc.) 
among the first points to be attacked and caphired? 

5. Read one of the speeches in Vital Speeches, and try to determine 
what different fields of knowledge contributed to the speaker’s 
information. Discuss the results of your inquiiy before the class. 

6. Give a talk in which you show how, in order to discuss some 
topic you want to speak about, you must draw on a number of 
different areas of knowledge. 
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CHAPTER II 


Some First Principles 


I N PLANNING assignments for your class in public speaking, 
your teacher faces a dilemma: which should come first — 
principles or practice? If you are required to give talks before 
you have had an opportunity to study the text, you may develop 
undesirable habits and waste much time and effort in searching 
for methods. On the other hand, if you wait to present your first 
talk until after you have thoroughly studied the text, you will 
undoubtedly be denied many opportunities to practice and to 
perfect your skills. But like many a dilemma, this one does not 
run true to form: it is not really a dilemma, for it permits more 
than two possibilities. There is a third alternative; during our 
early preview of certain of the basic principles of public speak- 
ing we shall be able to mingle principles and practice and have 
you talking to the group from the beginning of tlie course. The 
25 
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objective of this chapter is to give you some of the first principles 
needed. 

When you later study the various principles in more detail, 
you will become increasingly aware of their complexities, and 
you will consequently be in a better position to reHne your tech- 
niques. For the present these refinements can be delayed. In 
keeping with the foregoing explanation, the assignments through- 
out this course are planned with two purposes in mind; first, to 
provide for you as many and as varied speaking assignments as 
possible, and second, to stress one principle at a time untU you 
in pubfe “formation about speaWng 


YOUR APPROACH TO EARLY SPEECHES 

a spetkefwTu 7 development as 
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incnts as experiences sim'l i" v. “P®" *o®o assign- 

wiUnotwlte^^rer^ttr”'*^^ 

progress. But although thrae assinZ!."! yourself or your 
previous experiences in snnV ^ rouch like your 

thinking that Uiey can be LrrilTot' mistake of 

ration. You will learn quite as much without prepa- 
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may arise because of you.TnexpenLc, fe"a7o/vV™7' 

’ ur ot your classmates. 
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a feeling of inadequacy, an awareness that you are to be graded, 
a dislike of personal criticism, a belief that’ the speech class will 
approximate some past unhappy experience, or a failure to under- 
stand the nature of what is called stage fright. 

Vou certainly are not alone in such attitudes. Many of these 
negative reactions are typical responses to a new speaking situa- 
tion and, if not allowed to persist, are not serious. Many of them 
should disappear after a few speecdies to the class. However, you 
must work consciously to eliminate these negative or fear re- 
actions and attempt to substitute positive or favorable ones in 
their stead. ' ■ • . 

Study carefully the two lists of student reactions given below. 
Notice that those on the left resist and defy improvement, while 
those in the other column look toward the future and toward im- 


provement. If you find that you react negatively to speechmaking, 
begin at once to substitute attitudes similar to those on the ri^t. 


‘ Negative Reactions 

1. loiow that I shall make a 1. 
fool of myself when I get up 

. to speak.” 

2. “Public speaking will be of no 
value to me in my future 
profession.” 

3. “I have nothing interesting or 
worth while to talk about." 

4. “My personality (or my voice) 
is a great handicap to me.” 

5. “I am not capable of delivering 
a speech in public.” 

6. “I am unfortunate because my 
classmates are all superior to 
me.” 

7. “I know that I am going to 
flunk this course.” 


■ ' Positive Reactions 
“I am eager to learn to speak 
effectively in public.” 

2. “Public speaking will be an 
asset to me in the future.” 

3. “Each time I speak I shall 
attempt to improve." 

4. “I hope that my teacher will 
give constructive criticism in 
order that I may improve my 
performance.” 

5. "I am going to observe care- 
fully the performances of my 
classmates in order that I may 
avoid their mistakes.” 

6. “I like to talk to my class- 
mates.” 

7. "I shall strive to get as mucn 
out of this class as possible.” 
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Sound advice to the beginning speaker is, “Stop feeling sorcy 
for yourself. Think about your subject; develop an eagerness o 
talk about it to other people." Try to realize that 

1. You are probably very much like most of the other members of the 

2. Your problems are probably in no way different from those of 

other beginners. „ , , , 

5. Your teacKer does not expect you to be a polished speaker. 

4. The goals of the course are to overcome your fears, to give you 
undeistanding, and to improve your shills. 

5. Your speech, class provides you with a real opportunity to experi- 
ment in the art of public speaking, in influencing others, in expressing 
youx ideas, and in learning to master the techniques of social control 
in so far as speech is involved. 

SEUaiNG A SUBJECT 

In considering a subject for an early speech, first, select one 
that will enable you to draw heavily on your private stock of 
personal experiences and personal convictions. As a starting 
point, ask yourself this question, “What do 1 know most about?’ 
Each of you has his own specialties, hobbies, preferences, and 
individual experiences. Speakers are, as a rule, most fluent, most 
dynamic, and most persuasive about those subjects with which 
they arc thoroughly familiar and in which they intensely believe. 
Even the untrained speaker, when forced to defend what he 
regards as sacred or precious, often forgets himself, speaks with 
vigor and force, and utters forceful and compelling oratory which 
in its abandon approaches eloquence. You will probably Ire most 
effective on tliose subjects which you are eager to share with 
your listeners. 

Second, select a subject in which your listeners are interested 
or in which you can interest them. The members of the speech 
class arc your audience. Already you have had some opportunity 
to get acquainted with them as they introduced themselves. Their 
opening speeches should have yielded much valuable information 
about their c.xpcricncc, training, interests, and wants. You may 
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be sure that those pursuits and activities which make their lives 
easier, which promise them security, which increase their incomes, 
or which promote the welfare of their loved ones are usually the 
most important and interesting to them. Furthermore, they dis- 
like the commonplace and the routine; consequently, if you are 
wise, you will attempt to use a fresh approach without seeming 
to be peculiar. 

Third, select a topic that is specific in nature, limited in scope, 
and well within the listeners’ experiences. Avoid the philosophi- 
cal, the subjective, and the theoretical. For your first appearances 
talk about familiar objects that can be seen or activities that can 
be personally performed by the listener. The two lists given 
below illustrate the difference between concrete and abstract 
subjects: 

- Abstract Subjects Specific Subjects 

The struggle for freedom How to operate a voting machine 

The meaning of democracy How to cast an absentee-voter’s 

The hope for peace ballot 

The value of patriotism The operation of the electoral 

My philosophy of life college 

The improvement of personality The duties of the county re- 
The importance of agriculture corder 

Engineering as a profession The two-cycle gasoline motor 

Building a chicken house 
Life in a bee hive 
The refining of sugar 

Many abstract subjects can be transformed into good speech 
topics if tliey are narrowed and limited in phase well ^vithin tlic 
interest and experience of tlic hearers. A\^at can be done with an 
abstraction is illustrated in tlic example given below. Notice how 
the idea of democracy is successively narrowed in scope until at 
tlic end we have a good subject for a speech. 

Democracy 

Democratic government 
Democratic government in the United States 
Democratic government in Kew England 
Democratic government in Nfassachusetts 
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The town meeting in Concotd 

The rules of piocedure in the Conojrd town meeting 

Even some subjects that at first glance may seem to be good 
speech topics may be improved if you will nan-ow them so that 
they may be adequately developed within the time allotted. 

Fourth, choose for your first talks informative subjects. Such 
speeches make relatively simple demands on both you and your 
listeners; consequently, they are much easier to present than some 
other types. Here ate some examples of suitable subjects for 
informative talks: 


Making a simple pinhole camera 

Chair constmction 

Hunting ’coons 

Artificial respiration 

Making gumho 

Trapping rabbits 

Life on the Burma front 

Improving your golf game 

Constructing a sundial 

The Geiger counter 


Building a boat 
Building a duck blind 
Growing dahlias 
Mining copper 
Telling time by the stars 
Using a map 
Training a rabbit dog 
Cattle brands 
locating oil deposits 
Duties of a forester 


As you see, these subjects call for simple sequences of infortnation. 
After you have gained confidence and experience, you will be 
ready to give talks intended to stimulate or to persuade. 

Fifth, for your bcginniDg talks select topics the presentation 
of which requires some physical activity: the operation of a 
gadget, wiling or drawing on the blackboard, the use of a map 
or chart, or movement about the room. If you do experience stage 
fright, physical activity will give you a release for your nervous 
tension and enable you to throw off feelings of timidity. 


PLANNING THE SPEECH 
Frome a Central Thought 

U possible, expand your speech topic into a simple declaiaUvo 
R-ntcncc ubicb expresses the idea which you wish to convey to 
your listeners. Tliis sentence should be short and to die point. 
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Draft the Main Points 

Select two or three points which will develop the central 
thought into a speech. If possible, word these points also in 
simple declarative sentences. Arrange the points in what seems 
to be a 'Strong order. You should now have an outline like one 
of the following: 

Central Thought'. Bees have a complicated social organization. 

I. The queen lays the eggs. 

II. The females are the workers. 

III. The males are the drones. 

Central Thought: The mighty Mississippi is a real antagonist. 

I. Its floods are constant threats to life and property. 

II. Its channels are constantly shifting. 

III. Its currents carry away millions of tons of rich soil. 

Central Thought: The muskrat lives an interesting life. 

I. He is an ardent homemaker. 

II. He is blessed with many children. 

III. He is a ward of the state. 

Gother Your Supporting Moferiol 

An outline is not a speech; it is only a beginning, a series of 
related thoughts, a skeleton which probably will have little, if 
any, effect on your listeners. If you intend to hold interest and 
accomplish your goal, you must put meat on those bones, clothe 
them in an attractive outfit, and generally glamorize tlie result. 

One of the best ways to make a speech impelling is to pack 
into it many e.xamples and c.-rtended illustrations. Audiences like 
specific instances, and they like stories. Here you can learn a 
lesson from Abraham Lincoln. When an important premise was 
involved or when the atmosphere M-as tense, Lincoln in his simple 
subtle way made his point by telling a story. In so doing, he w-as 
using a form of proof that ordinarily is effective for most speak- 
ers. You need not go far afield to find this t^pe of sirpporting 
material, for your owm c.^pcricncc should offer an unlimited 
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are not satisfied with what you find at home, 
reading, to the biographies of famous men, to 
history, and to literature. 

\{ you leel the need Qi additional support, there are many other 
types as the following list will suggest: 

1. Statistics 

2. Competent statement from authority 

3. Compaiisons and contrasts 

4. Reasoning 

5. Explanation 

6. Descriptions 

In a later chapter each of these will be discussed at length. 

Plan an Interest-getting Introdluctioo 

Your opening sentences maVe a first impression for you and 
your speech. Since they may determine the success of your entire 
effort, they must be carefully planned. Strive to accomplish two 
objectives in the opening remarks: (1) gain attention, and (2) 
clarify the subject. 

The attention of the audience may he attracted by one of the 
following methods; 

1. Aroxising their curiosity 

2. Making a startling statement 

3. Relating an exciting incident 

4. Telling an amusing story 

Clarifying the topic means announcing the subject and explain- 
ing any confusing terms. Occasionally you may wish to trace the 
development of the subject or to show that the subject itself is 
timely. SpeaVers ordinarfly find that a preview of the main points 
of lire speech helps in achieving unity and clarity. If you feel 
lliat your effectiveness may he hampered somewhat by feelings 
of nervousness, you can avoid inarticulateness in tho opening 
moments by rwiling out and memorizing the first tow sentences. 


supply. But if you 
looh to your daily 
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Plan a Short Conclusion 

The conclusion should be as carefully planned as the intro- 
duction. Ordinarily your objective will be twofold: to summarize 
and to appeal for acceptance. 

The beginning speaker may well employ a summarization 
which restates the central thought of the speech and then repeats 
the main points in one-two-three order. For your parting words, 
do not say, “That is all I have to say,” “I guess 111 conclude now,” 
“I hope you see what I mean,” “I hope that’s all right,” or “Why 
not do thus and so?” Too many times these apologies serve only 
to emphasize your timidity or nervousness; they certainly add 
nothing to what you have to say. As for the trite “Why not,” your 
listeners will be able to find plenty of reasons why not, once you 
have suggested that they look for those reasons. Simply close 
your summary with a carefully worded telling statement, and sit 
down. 

Formula for Putting a Speech Together 
The foregoing paragraphs may be epitomized in outline form: 

1. Attract attention and interest. J 

2. Preview what you intend to say by listing the main points. 

3. Develop each point around the follo^ving pattern: i 

a. State the point. f' 

b. Give the evidence. 

c. Restate the point. i 

4. Summarize; repeat tlie main points. 

COMPLETE SPEECH OUTLINE 

Afuslrats 

iNTnoxwcnON* 

Let me tell you about an important mliabit.inl of our state. 

I. Tlie muskrat pro\ides employment for 100,000 persons, 

II. Eight to ten million arc trapped each )*car. 

HI. Tlie muskrat brings an income of $10,000,000 a year. 

Central T/iought: Tlie muskrat li\-cs on interesting life. 
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Discussion 

I. He is an ardent home builder. 

A. He selects a swamp or bayou for his site. 

B. He Builds a dome-shaped mound. 

1. His materials are mud, grass, and reeds. 

2. Sometimes he locates his home in water not over two feet 
deep. 

S. His living room is in the top of the mound above the water 
level. 

II. He is blessed with many children. 

A. There are from four to twelve in a litter. 

B. There may he as many as five Utters in a year. 

C. The mother takes care of the “kits.*' 

TIT. He is a ward of the state. 

A, He is protected from nine to ten months of the year. 

B, Trapping is carefully regulated. 

C, There are severe penalties for mistreating him. 

Conclusion 

1 hope that now you Nvill have a greater understanding of Mr. 
Muskrat and the life he leads. 

I. He is an ardent homemaker. 

II. He Is blessed with many children. 

III. He is a ward of the state. 

PRAaiClNG YOUR SPEECH 
Oral Practice 

Earlier it was suggested that you might prefer to write out and 
memorize your opening sentences. But you should not attempt to 
commit the entire speech to memory. For the beginner especiallyj 
memorizing a speech has two hazards; first, during delivery the 
student is havintedby the fear of forgetting. Sometimes the failure 
to recall a single ^vord may'iidmplctely upset the"whole presenta- 
tion. Second, the student may sound artificial and mechanical in 
his delivery; ho may lose that spontaneity which accompanies the 
presentation of a thought for the first time. Memorization often 
if not usually, remits in concentration upon remembering rather 
than on the communication of ideas. 
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In rehearsing your speech, use what is called the extemporane- y' 
ous method. After you have prepared your outline and collected / 
your supporting material, practice your speech by "talking” it v 
out, that is, by discussing aloud the ideas you wish to present 
until you can crystallize your thinking and your language. 

As a first step, memorize your central thought and your two or 
three main points. It is desirable to keep the wording of these the 
same throughout the speech in order to aid the listeners in fol- 
lowing your development. You will probably repeat the main 
points at least three times during die speech: when you preview 
the points in your introduction, when you present each point 
individually, and when you summarize the speech. As the old 
colored preacher said in describing his method of building a — . 
sermon, "Fust I tells ’em what I’se gwine to tell ’em; then I tens’"! j 


*enij and finally, I tells ’em what I’se done tole ’emi” 


Jl 


Although unnecessary in many cases, the writing out of the 
speech may be your second step. Setting down your thoughts 
early in the preparation may help you to arrange your supporting 
material in an orderly fashion and to determine the most effective 
sequence of presentation. Reading and rereading what you have 
written will serve to test the organization and to set the pattern 
in your mind. 

But you should stop short of complete memorization, put aside / 
your manuscript, and continue by extemporizing on the topic. / 
In successive practices do not endeavor to duplicate the language j 
of a previous trial, but think the thought, and select words which | 
express the idea at the moment. If you find yourself merely 
uttering plirases without thinking the thoughts, you are wasting 
time. Concentrate not on how you sound but on xcliat you arc 
saying as you are saying it. 

Do not be discouraged if your first oral attempts are hesitant 
and awkNvard. With continuing practice your fluency and con- 
fidence will increase; but you must w'ork for them. Two or three 
short periods of rehearsal well spared arc superior to a single 
extended period. 
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Use of Notes 

In your first speeches you may find that the use of a few notes 
will relieve you of anxiety about forgetting, keep you from 
rambling, and serve to remind you of the main points. Your notes 
should be brief enough to be placed on a small card (a three-by- 
five-inch index card should be large enough) which can be 
easUy held, wiU not attract attention, and can be disposed of at 
any time. Above all, do not try to conceal your notes; you will 
succeed only in making them more conspicuous. 

The following outline suggests what you might include in your 

note55T ° ^ 


Important to Louisiana 

I. One hundred thousand persons employed 

II. Eight to ten million trapped 

Tu income 

The muskrat lives an interesting life 

I. Homemaking 

A. Swamp or bayou 

B. Dome-shaped mound 

II. Many children 

A. Four to twelve in litter 

B. Five litters a year 
ni. Ward of state 

A. ftotected nine or ten months 
I rapping regulated 
Summer; ™^‘^«>tment 


Mental Preparation 

ing “to Strangle”/Trulyri^*teur®'”^*™° mean- 

speakcr and render him ina^ulate In“th^“t’' 

-catling Of your abUity. and 
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quences will serve only to increase your tenseness and your 
inarticulateness. These are the very things you want to avoid. Do 
not let worry be your master. Do not let yourself be strangled. 

. By mental discipline it is possible to avoid thinking about 
unpleasant aspects of the speaking situation. As suggested earlier 
in the chapter, the easiest way to accomplish this is to substitute 
wholesome attitudes for the negative ones. Think about how to 
make your presentation more compelling; develop an eagerness 
to speak on your subject, an “lu-ge to communicate.” 


DELIVERY OF THE SPEECH 
Your Approach 

When your turn comes to speak, walk to the front of the room 
with quiet dignity, and stop at about the center of the platform 
or stage. If you are speaking from a platform, do not stand on 
the edge; if in a classroom, do not crowd the front row of chairs. 
In an effort to appear infonnal, students will occasionally half 
sit on the edge of the table, lean on the lectern or reading stand, 
or even put one foot on the rung or seat of a front-row chair. 
Learn to stand on your own two feet without support from the 
furniture. Even in an informal situation, informality can be over- 
done. Take your position, and pause two or three seconds before 
speaking in order to give your listeners an opportunity to prepare 
themselves to listen. Do not start your speech while you are still 
walking. 

Posture and Bodily Activity 

As a general nile, and for the time being, if your physical 
activity does not call attention to itself, it is probably satisfactory'. 

Tlie excellent speaker shows his alertness by his posture; lie 
stands up straight but not stiff, will his feet not too far apart, his 
hands at his sides, his head erect. lie does not hide behind or 
lean on a Icctem or table. 

If )'Ou are ner\’Ous and ill at case, )'ou may want to put a hand 
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in your pocket or behind you. So long as such devices do not 
interfere with your ability to communicate, they are not to be 

condemned. . . 

Face your listeners, and malce them feel that you are speaking 
j to them, that you expect them to listen, and that you have some- 
i I thing important and interesting to say. Borden suggests the fol- 
lowing: 

Look at your listeners. 

Look at your listeners all the time. 

Look at all your listeners. 

Actually see your listeners.' 

Albert J. Beveridge’s description of the delivery of Robert G. 
IngersoU provides us with an excellent example of effective plat- 
form technique. 

In the first place he was perfectly attired, freshly shaved, well 
groomed, neatly turned out in every particular. He came to the front 
of the platform in the most natural manner and, looking us in the eye 
in a friendly fashion, began to talk to us as if he were conversing with 
each of us personally. 

He stood still, made no gestures for a long time, and when they 
came at last, they were, seemingly, so spontaneous and unstudied diat 
^ve scarcely noUced them, so much a part of his spoken word did 
they appear to be. His gestures added to the force of his remarks. Only 
once did he show emotion, and then it was so appropriate, so obviously 
sincere, gestures so well expressing the physical reaction of his senti- 
ments, that even this outburst xvas engaging.* 


Voice 


X/Jngfellow once said, “The soul of man is audible, not visible.** 
Tlicre can be no doubt that your auditors will base many of their 
impressions of you on how you sound. If you have a voice like 
William Jennings Bryan, you wiU bo able to thrill people by the 


'niclura C. DordCT, TMlc Speaking a, Lisleaer, Uke U, Harper & 
Brothers, 1035, pp. 93-90. ^ 

'Albert T Beveridge. The Art of PuhUc SpeaUng, Houghtoh Mifflin 
Company, 10.4, pp. 11-12. Quoted by special permission. 
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richness of your tones. But few people are so gifted. No matter 
how good or how bad your vocal equipment may be, there are 
certain minimum essentials which probably are entirely within 
your capacity. 

Firsty you can be heard if you are willing to put forth sufficient 
effort. You can also be understood if you will give careful at- 
tention to your articulation. At all times strive for distinctness f 
and for audibility. There are very few inviolable rules in public 
speaking; two of them are quite simple: you must be heard, and”^ ^ 
you must be understood! — ' 

Second, you can be conversational in your tone and manner. 
You need not preach or “orate,” diereby making yourself ridic- 
ulous and giving the impression of insincerity. You must, of 
course, amplify your conversational style sufficiently to put over 
your meaning. But at the same time, strive to give the impression 
that you are sincerely conversing with each member of the 
audience. 

Third, you can attempt to make your voice fit the occasion and 
the subject. The humorous talk may demand gaiety and joviality, 
while the sales talk demands a businesslike approach. You need 
not drone along in a monotone. 

Fourth, you can talk at a rate commensurate with distinctness , 
and with your listeners' rate of easy comprehension. If you speak 
too slowly, you put them to sleep; if you speak too mpidly, you 
wear them out with trying to keep up with you. 

Fifth, you can avoid unpleasant and distracting “and-a," *‘uhf* 
and other meaningless vocalizations. Normally these are simple 
matters of habit which can be eliminated if you ti^'. 

The five requirements named here arc minimum essentials. If 
you cannot meet these elementary standards, j-ou probably need 
the special guidance of a speech dinic. On the other Iiand, if you 
can meet them at tlic beginning of your course of sttidy, you can 
hope confidently to make steady improvement in the use of your 
voice. 
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Mannerisms 

"You will reveal your nervousness and other interfering attitudes 
by your individual mannerisms. Work to eliminate those which 
prevent your freest and easiest communication with your audi- 
ence or which may even make you seem peculiar and ridiculous. 
Here are some common annoying habits; 

^1. Wringing hands 
/ 2. Folding and unfolding notes 

3. Jingling money or beys 

4. Buttoning and unbuttoning coat 

5. Pulling ear or nose 

. 6. Fumbling with pencil 

7. Putting thumbs under belt 

8. Standing with arms akimbo (hands on hips) 

9. Scratching 

10. Fussing \viih ring, watch, or beads 

11. Fixing tie or pin 

12. Clutching or straightening skirt 

13. Cracking knuckles 

^14. Constantly looking at ceiling or out the window 
,15. Shifting eyes from place to place without letting them come to 
rest definitely 

.10. Looking constantly at the floor 
17. Folding arms 
.18. Giving ner\'ous Or silly laugh 
'19. Standing with feet wide apart or too close together 

20. Rocking backward and forward from heels to toes and back again 

21. Standing cross legged 
. 22. Pacing excessively 

23. Shifting sidewise from one foot to tho other 

24. Placing foot on chair or tabic 

23. Leaning heavily on Icclcm or reading stand 
20. Wetting lips too frequently 

. 27. Repeatedly smoothing hair or replacing stray wisps 

YOUR AmUOE TOWARD CRtTIClSM 

One of llie essential phases of a puhlic-speahing course is 
criticism. Admittcdiy j-ou can Icam much by studying speech 
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principles and by striving to put them into practice, but your 
progress will be greatly facilitated if you have someone to eval- 
uate your performance, to ascertain your weaknesses, and to sug- 
gest ways in which you can improve. Points in which you are 
already strong will also be noted, so that you will know where to 
put the emphasis in the matter of improvement. 

Making such evaluations and giving criticism is one of the 
chief responsibilities of the instructor. At the mere thought of 
having a speech criticized many students assume that the 
criticism will be adverse and hence unpleasant. But criticism is 
not necessarily destructive. Good criticism is an evaluation in 
which the critic observes favorable as well as unfavorable char- 
acteristics of your performance. Its objectives are (1) to 
strengthen good points, (2) to correct weak points, and (3) to 
eliminate errors. 

No matter how observing, how tactful, and how skillful your 
instructor may be in explaining how you can go about improving 
your speech, you will derive no benefit whatever if you tuhi a 
deaf ear to his comments, reject his evaluation, or refuse to follow 
his suggestions. To get the greatest value from the discussion of 
your presentations, follow these suggestions: 

First, it is important that yon understand the criticism itself. 
Criticism must be definite and intelligible, so that you can under- 
stand it. Your instructor has the responsibility of making it clear, 
and if he does not, that is likely to be his fault. But you too have 
a duty. If you do not understand his comments, seek additional 
information; if you do not, that is your fault. If you feel em- 
barrassed about asking questions in class, make an appointment 
for a personal conference. 

Second, yon need to develop, if you do not already have it, a 
tvholcsomc attitude toivard criticism. Instead of fearing or dread- 
ing or even resenting what your teacher may say about your 
speaking, you should look forw’ard eagerly to his suggestions. 
Insist that he tell you how you can improve. 

Third, avoid emotionalized sclf^d^cnsc and rationalization 
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when a fault is pointed out. Many students fad to improve be- 
cause they are continually excusing themselves for then failures. 
They rationalize with such excuses as these: 

1. I didn’t have time to prepaie. 

2. The teacher picks on me. 

S. The teacher (or the class) dislikes me. 

4. 1 can’t be expected to do as well as the others in the class. 

5. If I really wanted to, I could improve. 

6. 1 am much better than some o£ those the teacher compliments. 

7. The teacher does not know a good speech when he hears one. 

8. It isn’t worth the effort anyway. 

You must view yourself as objectively as possible, which means 
that you must see yourself as odiers see you. The instructor is 
really interested in your improvement; that is his purpose in being 
in the class. Remember that criticism is given you to make you 
more effective in your speaking. 

Fourth, avoid developing a feeling of hopelessness or futility- 
Many students feel, they apparently believe, that after attending 
classes for two or three weeks, they will have learned all there 
is to know about speaking; and when they discover that they are 
not yet fluent and polished in their performances, they give it up 
as hopeless. They do not appreciate the fact that the preparing, 
the practicing, and the presentation of speeches is not something 
they can learn immediately or, as has been suggested, in “ten 
easy lessons.” When they discover, therefore, that learning to 
speak in public requires effort, they become discouraged. Each 
time the instructor offers another suggestion, they become even 
more disheartened and finally drop out altogedier. 

DcN'clopmcnt in public speaking is usually slow; years of study 
go into the making of a truly great orator. Your improvement in 
the present course will depend on several factors, among which 
arc your native ability, your eagerness to improve, your \vming- 
ncss to work, and your rccepUvity to criticism. The individual 
who cannot make some improv’cmcnt probably should not be in 
college at all. 
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YOUR ATTITUDE AS A LISTENER 

In Chapter I it was pointed out that the audience, or the 
people to whom an idea is presented, is one of the two basic 
factors in the speaking situation. You will not always be the 
speaker on such occasions; more often you will be a member of 
the audience, one of the listeners. As a listener you will not be 
a mere passive recipient of stimuli from the speaker; you will be 
an integral part of the entire situation, and as such you will have 
certain responsibilities, one to the speaker and one to yourself. In 
your study of public speaking you will listen to many more 
speeches than you ^vill give; your fellow students will be work- 
ing to improve their speech, just as you are to improve yours. 
Whether you know it or not, you may have much to contribute to 
their individual success. You and your classmates are the' speaker’s 
audience. What can you do to help him? 

First, you can give the speaker your undivided and complete 
attention. Class speaking is difficult enough under the most favor- 
able conditions. As a listener you need to remember that the 
Golden Rule is applicable here as well as in other situations: give 
to each speaker the same courteous hearing that you like to have 
when you are speaking. This means that you should push aside 
distracting thoughts and refrain from engaging in diverting 
activities. Put a\vay your newspaper; close your economics text; 
postpone that problem in mathematics. Look at the speaker; be 
alert and responsive to what he is saying. 

Second, you can he sympathetic and encouraging in your 
attitude. You have undoubtedly discovered how pleasant it is to 
have someone express and demonstrate an interest in your wel- 
fare, in the progress of your work, in the attainment of j-our 
ambitions. The beginning speaker will have an easier lime if ho 
realizes that as a part of his audience you arc sjmpathctic and 
responsive. Do not be afraid to respond overtly to Ins speech; 
register your reaction by facial expression and bodily altitude. 
Your responsiveness should of course be genuine and sincere. 
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Flattery may act as a hindrance rather than a help. If a fellow 
classmate experiences difficulty in spealcing, you can attempt to 
focus on what is effective about his presentation. Avoid express- 
ions of censure and superiority, lack of interest or boredom. 

Third, if you are called on to give criticisms yourself, attempt 
to be encouraging in what you say, even when you are pointing 
out errors. TeU the student how in your opinion he can improve. 

Kemember that your criticism must be (1) definite, (2) intelligi- 
ble, and (3) constructive. Confine your remarks to the particular 
phase of speech theory under consideration. 

Earlier It was said that as a listener you have a responsibility 
^ yoursdf By carefully observing the speaking of your class- 
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2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minufe informative talk in 
which you develop three or four points. Follow this procedure: 
after a brief introduction, give a preview of your points. As you 
present eacli point, write it on the blackboard. In your conclusion, 
review the points developed by pointing to them as you repeat 
them orally. 

3. Written Assignment. Prepare a \vritten analysis of the most effective 
speaker you know. Prepare a list of his speaking qualities. What 
are his unusual characteristics? 

4. Discussion Questions for Class Symposiums: 

a. How can a negative or unfavorable attitude reduce your pro- 
ficiency in a field of endeavor? 

b. Why are positive or favorable attitudes especially important in 
public speaking? 

c. What are the characterisdcs (symptoms) of stage fright? 

d. What personal experiences have you had with stage fright? 

e. Is stage fright related to a negative altitude? 

f. What qualities characterize the following (from your own point 
of view; do not repeat or paraphrase what the book says) : (1) a 
good introduction; (2) interesting material; (3) an appropriate 
conclusion; (4) a pleasant voice; (5) effective delivery. 

g. What qualities do you like in your listeners? 

h. What is constructive criticism? When is criticism unfair? 

5. Research Assignment Observe the platform manner of some local 
speaker. Tabulate the following information; 

1. Number of times he looks away from the audience 

2. His posture 

3. Number of times he gestures with his right hand 

4. Number of times he gestures with his left hand 

5. Number of times he changes his position 

6. His strong and his weak points 

6. Speech Analysis. The speech given below can be delivered in less 
than a minute and a half, and yet it demonstrates many of the 
principles that have been discussed in this chapter. What principles 
does it illustrate? What are its strong points? How could the 
speech be improved? 

The Camel That Broke the Mans Back 
Remember the old stoiy about the merchant and the camel? It 
was a cold night, and the camel begged to warm his nose— only 
his nose— in the tent. Then what happened? Little by little, the 
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Flattery may act as a hindrance rather than a help. If a fellow 
classmate experiences difficulty in speaking, you can attempt to 
focus on what is effective about his presentation. Avoid express- 
ions of censure and superiority, lack of interest or boredom. 

Third, if you are called on to give criticisms yourself, attempt 
to be encouraging in what you say, even when you are pointing 
out errors. Tell the student how in your opinion he can improve. 

Remember that your criticism must be ( 1 ) definite, ( 2 ) intelligi- 
ble. and (3) constructive. Confine yonr remarks to the particular 
phase of speech theory under consideration 
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if 1 may be allowed, in terms of my own personal experience. And 
what are these opportunities? 

First, effective speech is largely a matter of practice, and the 
earlier one takes part in public address the surer and readier a 
speaker he is likely to be in maturity. Like the learning of a lan- 
guage, practice in public speaking cannot begin too early. Learn- 
ing to think on one’s feet, spontaneous and ready speech, comes 
wth doing, and doing early, 

A long period of time is required to develop the indispensable 
elements of distinguished speech — self-assurance, poise, urbanity; 
a nice sense of rhythm; the ability to make meaningful shifts in 
volume, pitch, intensity, and pace; a balanced combination of 
form and content; and intelligent blending of language and 
thought; freedom on occasion to let ones self go and in a kind of 
disciplined spontaneity pour out one's deepest convictions in 
sincere and passionate earnestness. The “born” speaker is usually 
one who starts public speaking while still an adolescent. 

Second, high school and college debating is likely to direct 
students to serious study of public questions at an early age. 
Debate questions usually involve important issues of high con- 
flict, and youthful minds are attracted to them by the lively and 
controversial way in which they are put. Most average students, 
even if they are majoring in one of the social sciences, will not 
delve deeply into such questions as labor relations, foreign policy, 
the control of business cycles, the tariff, public finance, and so 
forth, unless they are challenged by active participation in debate. 

In my own case, I recall, while only a sophomore in high school, 
going rather deeply into the intricate question of the graduated 
income tax for the purpose of contesting in a state-wide debate — 
a debate, incidentally, which I won, and nothing has ever made 
me as proud as the victory won in sophomore days. Thus at a 
relatively tender age I was personally introduced to the complex- 
ities of economics by way of school debate. A thorough knowledge 
of a subject is the surest way of \vinning a debate — for rebuttals 
cannot be won without finger-tip knowledge that comes out 
spontaneously, and most debates are ^von on rebuttals. 

Third, debating forces a student to consider all sides of a par- 
ticular question. It is a mistaken notion that debating requires a 
student to think in distinct terms of black and white. Usually, the 
student learns to take all sides of a question, and often the ques- 
tion is phrased in a variety of ^vays in order to exploit it from 
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camel inched in his shoulders, his front legs — until he took over 
the whole tent. And the merchant was out in the cold. 

That s how government agencies are inching their way into the 
electric business. First, pubUc funds were set aside to build 
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diSeieirt points of view. This training in seeing all around a ques- 
tion, its many sides, its various facets, is invaluable. It attords 
significant training in flejdbility and breadth of view. However, 
further to assure the student an opportunity to develop a subject 
in his own personal way, it is welt to schedule a few discussions 
as well as debates, discussions in which the student is freed from 
any fixed statement of the problem and may state the problem and 
develop it in any way he sees fit. 

Fourth, and most important, public speech allows valuable 
training in clear and precise thinking. Indeed, clear expression, 
both written and oral, is inseparable from clear thinking. The 
debater thinks through a proposition over and over again, phrases 
it any number of ways, and publicly experiments with it on numer- 
ous occasions before he finally achieves the crystal clarity he is 
seeking. This passion for clear expression develops into a passion 
for clear thinking, for the young debater soon learns that without 
clear thinking there can be no clear expression. The late Senator 
Albert J. Beveridge, himseh an able orator, observes in his monu- 
mental biography of Abraham Lincoln that Lincoln's speeches at 
the end of any given political campaign were always better than 
they were at its begbning — by a process of selective repetition 
Lincoln distilled in clearer and clearer fashion his political argu- 
ments and ideas. 

Personally, I have been appreciably helped in my profession o£ 
college teaching by my high school and college debating experi- 
ence. In the very earliest days of my college teaching I never 
experienced the self-consciousness and even stage fright so often 
betrayed by the be^nning teacher. Moreover, in my very first year 
of teacliing I was called upon to lecture to hundreds of freshmen 
in large lecture sections but, because of previous practice in public 
address, I looked upon these lectures, even at the beginning, as a 
challenge that could be successfully met rather than as a frightful 
hurdle somehow to be overcome. 

Ttio most importorn lesson learned in scliool debating, however, 
is respect Sot that ngotous winnowing process whereby the rele- 
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vant factors are called from the irrelevant and presented in the 
simplest and clearest way — respect for classic clarity of thought 
and expression. 
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SEMESTER PROJECTS 

Early in the term you should begin to consider what you want to 
do for your semester project. An early start will enable you to com- 
plete your work more efficiently and wth greater ease. Below are 
some suggested projects that you may want to consider. 

1. A Drill Project. Students who use substandard prommeiation or 
who have voice problems should undertake a systematic drill program. 
It will be necessary for your instructor to diagnose your individual 
problems and to provide drill materials for you. (See Grant Fair- 
banks, Voice and Articulation DHllbook, Harper & Brothers, 1940; 
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fully the newspapers and magazines for report" of important speeches. 
Include reports and pictures in your scrapbooJc. 

6. A Project of Your Oton Choice. If none of the suggestions above 
appeals to you, you may want to devise a project more to your own 
liking. Work out in writing what you propose to do, and submit it 
to your instructor for approval. This should be done before the end 
of the first six weeks. 


Speech'Criticism Blank 
(For Beginners) 


1. Did the speaker choose an inter- 
esting subject? 

2. Did the speaker supply the audi- 
ence with any new information? 

S. Did the material presented seem 
to be from the speaker’s own 
experience? 

4. Did the speaker look at his audi- 
ence? 

5. Did the speaker talk to his audi- 
ence? 

6. Did the speaker show his enthu- 
siasm and interest in the subject? 

7. Did the speaker assiime a pleas- 
ing posture? 

8. Did the speaker manifest a suflS- 
cient amount of physical activity? 

9. Did the speaker reflect a whole- 
some attitude toward the speak- 
ing situation? 

10. Did the speaker seem to notice 
and respond to the reactions of 
the audience? 



Additional remarks: 


Grade. 
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Borchers and Wise, Modem Speech, Harcourt, Brace & Company, 
Inc., 1947.) 

You should agree on a definite time and place for your work. If 
Dossible, it should be under the direction of a trained speech clinician. 
It is obvious that not all students will need this type of work. 

2. Join the Speakers Bureau. Some members of the class may wish 
to gam additional speaking experiences outside the class. The Speak- 
ers Bureau is organized to accommodate outside groups that want 
programs. Four types of activiUes are in demand: discussions, 
speeches, debates, and readings. If you have something in mind that 
would make a suitable fifteen-minute program for a service club or 
adult group, talk to your instructor about it. It will be necessary for 
you to prepare carefully and to try out in order to determine whether 
y ur off^g IS worthy of a listing with the Speakers’ Bureau. 
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these bases, you will be likely to flounder aimlessly or to select 
an appeal to which your listeners will not respond at all.^ 

Why did you come to college? If you enrolled voluntarily for 
this course, what was back of your reasons for taking public 
speaking? Why did you choose the particular vocation for which 
you are studying, or, for that matter, why are you studying at 
all? Why do we surround ourselves with objects of beauty — 
music, pictures, flowers, literature, well-kept lawns? Why do we 
contribute to the Red Cross, the Community Chest, or to other 
worthy charities, or to the church? Why do we take measures to 
protect our health, to ensure reasonably long life? Why do we 
seek the approval of others or avoid their disapproval? Why do 
we work to improve our economic status; or nm for office on the 
campus, in the community, or in tibe state or nation? Why do we 
reject the philosophy of communism and adhere to those prin- 
ciples of democracy which we have taken the trouble to under- 
stand? In short, why do we do the things we do? 

These questions cannot be referred to cold reason. We do not 
have to discover logical reasons for seeking social approval; we 
just seek it. It takes no argument to convince us that we want to 
live to a ripe old age; most people cling to life rather tenaciously. 
No one has to tell us that we should prefer pleasant to squalid 
surroundings or that we should choose the freedom of a dem- 
ocratic society to the restrictions on our activities imposed by 
totalitarian regimes. These are things we want or need; and their 
acquisition or preservation constitutes a strong impelling force in 
our lives. In the last analysis, these impulsions provide the only 
basis upon which must rest any appeal that the speaker can 
make. 


* The term appeal, which will be used frequently, does not refer neces- 
sarily to perfervid exhortations or supplications but rather to any procures 
which may bring about some response, whether it be to impel the h'steners 
to think, to feel, or to act. The "app^" is usually directs toward some 
factor in the human constitub'on contributes to the tendency to 

respond in certain \vay5. 
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apparently large numbers, and in many cases to attribute all of 
them to a very small group of fundamental biological needs. 
Many of them, however, are far more social than biological: 
social approval, for instpce, is considered by many authorities 
to be the strongest of all the impelling motives. It would be diffi- 
cult to find two lists of motives that agree entirely. . . motives 
are as numerous,” says Dewey, “as are original impulsive activ- 
ities multiplied by the diversified consequences they produce as 
they operate under diverse conditions,”® “Any classification of 
human motives would be merely for convenience in talking 
about them,” says Ruch.^ 

''Lower" and "Higher" Motives 

For purposes of convenience, then, let us roughly classify these 
impelling motives first into two general types, which, for some 
reason, have been called the ‘lower” and the “higher” motives. 
The former direct our actions toward those goals which bring 
satisfactions more or less directly to ourselves, either individually 
or in groups. They have also been called the “selfish” motives. 
The latter are concerned with those forms of behavior which are 
engaged in primarily because of the benefits or advantages which 
may be brought to others. They may also be thought of as 
“altruistic.” It should be pointed out that there is in this dis- 
tinction, or in the labels which have been attached to the tivo 
general types, no implication that the “lower” or “selfish” goals 
are in themselves always reprehensible or that the “higher” or 
“altruistic” motives are necessarily always justifiable. There cer- 
tainly is nothing blameworthy in maintaining one's own good 
health; on the other hand, one may request favors for other 
people who do not deserve them at all. 

Motives Rarely Single 

These various motives rarely stand alone; It is seldom that a 
given act arises from a single motive. Usually a number of them 

* John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct, Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc., 1932, p. 122. Quoted by special pcnnission. 
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Motives Basic to Behavior 

Psychologists have long recognized that within each organism 
are strong internal forces which direct the individual toward cer- 
tain goals= and without which there would be no directed activ- 
ity; there would be only a random, futile sort of behavior for its 
o™ sake. When properly stimulated, these forces may set off a 
chain reaction of behavior which does not entirely subside until 
rr ? t Such goals are usually referred to as motives. 

Much of our existence is spent in satisfying these motives. Thus, 
e gu to great lengths to conserve our health and prolong our 
hues. We join certain organizations partly to gain a measure of 
social appromi and partly in quest of congenial companionship. 
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are active simultaneously. Often, too, the ‘lower” and the 
“higher motives may be found side by side, so to speak, both 
giving impulsion to the same activity. The player who hits a 
grand-slam home run undoubtedly gets a keen satisfaction over 
the power he has exhibited as well as over a few other elements 
of superiority; but he may also have driven in three runs besides 
his own for the team — of which he is a member. The man who 
puts up an extensive low-cost housing development to relieve the 
slum conditions m his city may at the same time reasonably hope 
for some financial return on his investment. The most potent 
ar^ment for aiding European recovery is that it will benefit not 
on y t e peoples of Europe— a humanitarian objective— but our- 
selves as weU. It is becoming increasingly recognized that the 

O'- of *0 ^orld, de- 

o^vhat hf r u 1 P"'*- '^ose are all examples 

of what has been called enlightened self-interest. 
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Choosing the Motive Appeals 

In attempting to win the responses you want from your au- 
dience, then, you must in your speaking stimulate, arouse, or 
strengthen these motives which are present in some degree in 
nearly everyone. The selection of the particular motive to which 
you ^vill appeal will usually depend on ( I } the present situation, 
(2) the events of the immediate past, and (3) the habitual atti- 
tudes and modes of thought of the people to whom you are talk- 
ing. Often, however, you may find it more to your purpose to 
awaken dormant motives, that is, to stimulate those which for 
one reason or another have been allowed to lapse into quiescence. 
The need for adequate national defense before World War II 
was not admitted by many high in authority until world events 
made the necessity obvious to everyone. The people of an entire 
nation may find their freedom of action greatly limited if they 
permit their resentment of undue restrictions to become dulled. 
The inhabitants of one choice residential street may be indiffer- 
ent to the deplorable slums in the next block unless the dormant 
desire on the part of all decent people to relieve distress is awak- 
ened or unless they are made to realize that their own welfare is 
in jeopardy. Minority groups are permitted to live in social and 
economic squalor unless the members of Tnaprity groups are 
stimulated to provide better living and working conditions. 


TYPES OF MOTIVE APPEAL 

In the discussion up to the present, a number of the various 
types of motive appeal have been mentioned. Let us examine 


A GREAT ASSEMBLY OF FREEDOM 

Tresident 'Roosevelt delivers his annual report on the state of 
the Union before a pint session of Congress, January 7, 1943. 
Free men reach their decisions by parliamentary means even in 
times of uxir. (Photo, Wide World.} 






15. Support the United Nations Organization and make our demo- 
cratic way of life more secure. 

16. Strengthening our democracy strengthens democracy every^vhere. 

17. Be safe; have your brakes tested periodically. 

18. Have your dog vaccinated against rabies and protect the children 
of your community. 

If you can find the things that threaten the security of your 
listeners in these or other ways, you have a powerful appeal upon 
which to base your proposals. But you must, if your speech is to 
be permanently effective, show how the desire for added secur- 
ity, whether it be economic, social, physical, or whatnot, will be 
satisfied by following your suggestions. Merely to insist over and 
over that such a desire will be satisfied is not enough for the good 
speaker, even though you can, as Lincoln said, fool all the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all of the time. In order 
to establish and maintain your own reputation for integrity, as 
well as give a sound basis for your appeal, you must go further 
than mere reiteration. Through the use of facts, figures, statistics, 
examples, and other factual means of support, you must lead your 
audience toward an intelligent acceptance that will not be repu- 
diated the first time an opposing idea is presented to them. 

It will readily be seen that an appeal for security may as easily 
stimulate the altruistic as the selfish motives. We are as often 
keenly interested in the security of others as we are of our own 
security. Drives against disease are carried on for the most part 
by people who do not expect to benefit personally from the re- 
searches being conducted or from new and better methods of 
treatment being developed. The Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
was not started by people hoping to find a cure for themselves, 
nor were the discoverers of insulin sufferers from diabetes. The 
Friendship Trains which collected enormous amounts of goods 
as well as of good will to be shipped to the people of Europe 
originated partly as a gesture of encouragement to those people 
in their struggle against the threat of communism; they also orig- 
inated in the belief that whatever strengthened the position of 
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some of these more closely. It is not intended to present a com- 
plete list here; all that is being attempted is to suggest some of 
those which you as a speaker will find most readily adaptable to 
your purposes. 

Security 

The desire for security is strong in most of us. It may be di- 
rected into many channels: avoidance of physical danger, provi- 
sion for Bnancial support in old age, investment in safe securities, 
assurance of happiness in the afterworld, guarding against con- 
taminated foods -which endanger health, and so on. In making 
your appeal to such a motive, you might, for example, open with 
a wammg, desorihing the presenirsituationhnd its tendencies and 
pom mg out the inevitable disastrous consequences if the course 

idea?'’'t,-"r 'Changed. Typical "central 

.deas which you can present to an audience are these: 

2. ?l“omTn on pasteurized milk, 

have to live on charity*’"' ” 

_ about puncmresoT blowouts worrying 

8. it of oure." 

removes the profession'frnm teachers because it 

»■ Wo should LuXu r iv™®'*^ 

10. kW l'''° ‘■‘“'•teos tSid's” 

lion for your “Sa'nst unemployment is thorough prep.rrn 

13. -Slow don-nl Scliooll Sn^d L™n"?n dealer. 
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15. Support the United Nations Organization and make our demo- 
cratic way of life more secure. 

16. Strengthening our democracy strengthens democracy everywhere. 

17. Be safe; have your brakes tested periodically. 

18. Have your dog vaccinated against rabies and protect the children 
of your community. 

If you can find the things that threaten the security of your 
listeners in these or other ways, you have a powerful appeal upon 
which to base your proposals. But you must, if your speech is to 
be permanently effective, show how the desire for added secur- 
ity, whether it be economic, social, physical, or whatnot, will be 
satisfied by following your suggestions. Merely to insist over and 
over that such a desire will be satisfied is not enough for the good 
speaker, even though you can, as Lincoln said, fool all the people 
some of the time, and some of the people all of the time. In order 
to establish and maintain your own reputation for integrity, as 
well as give a sound basis for your appeal, you must go further 
than mere reiteration. Through the use of facts, figures, statistics, 
examples, and other factual means of support, you must lead your 
audience toward an intelligent acceptance that will not be repu- 
diated the first time an opposing idea is presented to them. 

It will readily be seen that an appeal for security may as easily 
stimulate the altruistic as the selfish motives. We are as often 
keenly interested in the security of others as we are of our own 
security. Drives against disease are carried on for the most part 
by people who do not expect. to benefit personally from the re- 
searches being conducted or from new and better methods of 
treatment being developed. The Damon Runyon Cancer Fund 
was not started by people hoping to find a cure for themselves, 
nor were the discoverers of insulin sufferers from diabetes. The 
Friendship Trains which collected enormous amounts of goods 
as well as of good will to be shipped to the people of Europe 
originated partly as a gesture of encouragement to those people 
in their struggle against the threat of communism; they also orig- 
inated in the belief that whatever strengthened the position of 
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democracy in western Europe would make our own that much 
inore secure. Of the two motives involved here, the unselfish and 
the selfish, who can say that the former was not the stronger? 

Social Approval 

Accorfing to some psychologists, the strongest of all motives is 
f good opinion of others, for social acceptance, 

to the feelmg of ■■belonging” i„ some social group. This motive 
“ individuals hut among groups them- 
lun;^“ T ^o^ities and other social 
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rideric n n ^ ® not so mufh in 
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puhlic approval by giving interM-®^'^ professors likewise gain 

ma mg fair examinations, by publkh'^'^^r* courses, by 

n ucting and engaging in row l^oobs and articles, by 

professional organizaUons, and bv^M ’ Pudicipating in their 
y oogaging in community enter- 
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The negative aspect of the desire for social approval must also 
be recognized: we are almost as assiduous in avoiding unfavor- 
able opinions of others as we are in cultivating the favorable. The 
fear of being put into jail, with its attendant stigma, is undoubt- 
edly a powerful deterrent to doing many of the things we some- 
times would like to do. Mrs. Grundy has always been a powerful 
influence in the shaping of human conduct. 

Typical of the "central ideas” through which you may appeal 
to the desire for social approval are these: 

1. It is belter to be a servant in the house of the Lord than to dwell 
in the tents of iniquity. 

2. This is the brand used "by men of distinction.” 

3. Try soap to have "the skin you love to touch.” 

4. "Cremol” will give your hair that well-groomed look. 

5. If we could break through the ton Curtain, we could tell Eastern 
Europe the truth about America. 

6. Some things just aren’t done by careful people. 

7. The correct use of the mother tongue is one of the marks of an 
educated person. Don’t use slovenly speech. 

8. Prevent halitosis so you won’t be a wallflower. 

9. We can’t have our town looking like a junk heap. 

10. Excessive slang, an indication of sloppy thinking, should be 
avoided. 

11. The world dislikes a poor loser — or a poor winner. 

12. We must maintain the academic prestige of the university. 

13. Advertising is a powerful medium for building good will for your 
product. 

14. Keep up with the Joneses — ^but pick the right Jones. 

15. If we want to hold our heads up, we must have a football team 
that will win its share of games. 

16. This town is the laughing stock of the whole state; let's dean it up. 

17. This university will establish an enviable reputation among other 
schools by providing for the publication of significant research. 

18. Who steals my purse steals trash; 'tis something, nothing; 

’Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 

But he that filches from me my good name 

Robs me of that which not enriches him 
And makes me poor indeed. 
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Ownership, or Possession 

la a little one-act play, “Joint Owners in Spain,”” one of the 
characters, an old woman living in the poorhouse, is made to say, 

“I don’t want much, but I want it mine.” People take great satis- 
faction in acquiring and saving, that is. in becoming owners and 
in preserving what they have. Many prefer to own their own 
homes, although there has been some debate as to whether owner- 
ship is more economical in the long run than renting. People col- 
lect many different, strange things, not for their intrinsic value 
but to satisfy a desire for ownership. 

Closely aUied to this desire for possession is what has been 
called the “profit motive.” The businessman hopes to make a 
profit from his business and will be greatly influenced by anyone 
who can convince him that by adopting a new merchandising 
policy he can increase his profits. He may be more easily con- 
vinced if he can be assured that he will at the same time maintain 
his business integrity and give his customers more for their money. 
The laborer will listen eagerly to the labor leader who will prom- 
ise to get higher wages, shorter hours, and larger pensions. Stores 
advertise bargain days to attract buyers who are hopeful of pur- 
chasing more economically. We are advised that, in the matter 
of house paints, “if we save the surface, we save all.” A certain 
make of automobile, we are assured, will give thousands of miles 
of economical service. We work hard to improve our vocational 
proficiency, hoping that our superiors will reward us by a sub- 
stantial raise in salary. 

Profits, increased income, savings on expenditures, all enable us 
to acquire more of tbc things we want or need. These in turn 
satisfy tlic desire for ownership and at the same time enable us 
to live more comfortably, to move in more desirable social circles, 
to provide adequate medical care for ourselves and those depend- 
ent on us, to enjoy vacations, to have more beautiful things around 
us, and so on. 

‘ Alicf Brow-n, Joint Oteners In Spain, Walter 11. BaVer Company, 3925. 
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The following are illustrative of the appeals you may make to 
the desire for ownership or possession: 

1. Install Automatic Business Machines and save on costs, time, and 
labor. 

2. Use steel in your product to increase your profits, and give the 
customer more for his money. 

3. Travel the economical way: go by bus. 

4. Have your car greased regularly and avoid costly repair bills. 

5. Our new gasoline gives you more miles per gallon. 

6. Many of our salesmen have earned more than six hundred dollars 
a month; you can do as well. 

7. Wearproof hosiery %vill give you added wear. 

8. Would you like to increase your income by fifty percent? Then 
investigate our proposition. 

9. Put your savings to work for you; invest in guaranteed bonds. 

10. You get more for your dollar by trading at the Emporium Depart- 
ment Store. 

11. Here is a home you ^vilI be proud to own. 

12. This company gives its employees excellent opportunities for 
advancement. 

13. This car is priced very low; it is also economical to operate. 

14. Earn while you learn. 

15. For a fascinating hobby, try collecting old books (or stamps, or 
old glassware, autographs, match folders, etc.). 

16. Now the inside facts about the situation are these. . . . 

17. Let us set you up in your own business. 

18. Our taxes could be greatly reduced if the government would 
eliminate waste in its operations. 

Learn your listeners’ particular type of acquisitiveness, and you 
have a powerful leverage to persuasion. Whenever possible, how- 
ever, tie the “selfish” motive of possession to some “unselfish” mo- 
tive such as social welfare, the advancement of individual oppor- 
tunity, giving the customers their moneys worth, or the like. 

Exploration 

As soon as the infant learns to crawl, he begins to explore. 
About the house are dozens of fascinating places to examine, 
things to handle, steps to climb, cabinets to open. He wants to 
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go places he hasn’t been, to see things he hasn’t seen, to do things 
he hasn’t done. His small world is full of interesting things; and 
as his world expands, the number of these interesting things also 
increases, so that he never quite loses his desire to explore. In 
boyhood, the streams, woods, caves, even new roads or strange 
parts of the city, beckon him to adventure. Later, if he is free 
to travel, he may go for adventures in strange, faraway places, 
studying exotic peoples, unfamiliar customs, long-forgotten ruins 
of ancient cultures. If travel is denied him, he may find Hs in- 
terest satisfied in investigating new fields of thought in science, 
literature, history, art, or philosophy. 

Exploration may thus take various forms. There are adventures 
to be found, curiosities to be satisfied in science or history, fo^ 
wamp e, no less than in mountain climbing or in big-game hunt* 
mg. For most of us the impuUe to delve into the unknown re- 
^ ^roughout the greater part of our lives. An appeal 
therefore, can be a powerful stimulant to audience 
Univprc^'” ^t:ture by a noted astronomer on “The Expanding 
Dorhini^ t packed audience of people drawn by the op- 
fancps % vicariously into the well-nigh infinite dis- 
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and demons JedttTf”®™' f j 
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Everest was onoo nci. i i groups attempting to scale 
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Arouse the cmlnr.t„'° entirely understandable reply, 
dicir curiosity tl ^ '™dencies of the audience, stimukiW 
satisfy that curiositv A «'o information that niH 

'■cry dull talk „„ ,L,. P'?"" '"‘'oduced an otherwise probably 
authority On the suhiM / statement that, according to a" 
loot. Uierc were more than forty thousand 
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different ways of spelling the word circtts: when a child had one 
chance in forty thousand, he could not always be expected to 
know which of these was generally accepted as the correct one. 

Effective stimulation of this motive may be accomplished by 
such topic sentences as these: 

1. Join the Navy and see the world. 

2. The truth is not generally known, but the inside facts are. , . . 

3. ^Vhat is inside the atom? 

4. Join the students* European tour this summer and visit the Land 
of the Midnight Sun. 

5. The Palomar telescope will enable man to see worlds not even 
suspected before. 

6. Visit America first: go by bus and stop wherever you please. 

7. To know the literature of a people you must loiow its language: 
leam at least one foreign language. 

6. Wide reading introduces you to the great minds of the world's 
history, 

9. The plot of this story, which you \vill have to unravel yourselves, 
has to do Avith the loss of a supposedly costly diamond aecJcIace. 

10. “Listen to history in the making.” 

11. What is the truth about communism? 

12. The frontiers of thought are every bit as intriguing as are those 
of geography. 

The curiosity of the audience can be aroused by proposing to 
give them information they do not already have. You can often 
do this by opening with some statement that on casual bearing 
is well-nigh incredible. “Do you loiow, ...” is frequently an at- 
tention-getting beginning. One speaker began a talk on coddling 
criminals with the startling statement, phrased in the form of a 
rhetorical question, “Do you know that there are more murderers 
at large today than there are members of all the police lorces of 
this country?” 

Freedom from Restraint 

When personal freedoms are threatened, people are likely to 
swing into vigorous action. Groups resent the attempt on the part 
of outside forces to control their auUiority to determine their own 
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course of conduct. It was no accident that almost a hundred and 
seventy-6ve years ago liberty was proclaimed as one of man’s 
inalienable rights. Among our own people, as among the peoples 
of many other nations, freedom of action has been one of the 
goals toward which the processes of social evolution have been 
fected. Wars have been waged, internecine struggles have been 
fought m an effort to secure to the people the right to govern 
themselves, to be free from external restraint. You can make 
powerful appeals if you can show how this freedom can be made 
more secure or how it can be enlarged still further. Similarly, if 
you can show your listeners how they are threatened, yon have a 
strong leverage with which to move them ^ 
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opposition within the past two decades is that having security 
as its end result. This is not the place to enter into an argument 
as to whether freedom from external restraint or security is in 
the long run the more desirable. It might be apropos, however, 
to point out that in any instance of such a conflict as this, into 
which the whole political, social, and economic system is drawn, 
you must recognize that there are limits to which it is possible 
to advance the one without encroaching seriously on the other. 
You cannot, for example, honestly pretend to your listeners that 
it is possible for them to obtain the maximum of guaranteed 
“unearned” security from whatever source and still retain the 
maximum of freedom from the control of those in charge of that 


source. You cannot offer to a group of farmers the maintenance 
of their tradition of “independence” and at the same time advo- 
cate a system of price supports and crop control. In your appeals 
to conflicting motives, then, you must make the choice: you may 
either base your appeal on what you estimate to be the strongest 
of the opposing factors, or you may as a matter of honest Judg- 
ment seek to stimulate that particular motive which in your 
opinion will bring about the greatest benefit to all concerned. 
Do not hold out to your listeners the hope of attaining goals 
which are mutually incompatible or deliberately conceal from 
them the implications in their choice of goals. 

The problem of freedom from restrictions involves not only 
limitations imposed by other people; it mdy relate to those limita- 
tions imposed by physical factors, personal inabilities, even by 
geographical features. Fifty years ago ones neighborhood vvas 
bounded by the space one could cover in an hour or so vvith a 
horse and buggy. The telegraph, the telephone, the radio, tele- 
vision. have all contributed immeasurably to the removal of 
former limitations on one’s communication. Fast trams, the air- 
plane, the automobile, speedy ocean liners, have likew^e e.x- 
tended beyond the dream of our grandfathers the possibility of 
expanding human intercourse. These all have to do with the 
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breaking down of many of the old limitations on freedom of 
action and of communication. 

There are many approaches that you can make in appealing 
to this powerful motive of freedom from external restraint. Fol- 
lowing are some examples of topic sentences that might be 
utilized; ° 


1. W the truth, and the truth tvill make you free, 

fpotref ^oVwofr "’”‘= 

aU-weather 

pri”ed™™ghlyr *" ™ >>ave always 

5. In union there is strength 

‘h- “ake freedom of speech 

of chains and'^’slave^r ™ purchased at the price 

8. Live in a trailer, and have a home on wheels 

icdirari‘hX';'“^““ " ^ 
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doubtedly true that we may derive much personal satisfaction 
from generous acts, it is also true that our own feelings of self- 
gratification are usually in the background and are probably not 
the determining factor. Examples of the working of this type of 
motivation may be found in the many instances of immediate and 
generous aid in times of disaster, even though the tragedy may 
occur thousands of miles from us to people with whom we have 
no acquaintance. When San Francisco and Tokyo were struck 
by devastating earthquakes, when the lower Mississippi Valley 
was visited by a ruinous flood, when the Eastern seacoast was 
hit by a terrific hurricane that wrought destruction as far north 
as New England, ‘ supplies, food, clothing, medicines, money, 
personnel, were rushed from all parts of the country, not because 
the givers were taking to themselves credit for giving but simply 
because in these places people were in need of help. For several 
weeks a large signboard beside the street leading from a college 
campus into the city carried nothing more than this appeal: 

Children in Europe Are Hungry. Send a CARE Pachage. 


It is also true that by benefiting others we often benefit our- 
selves. We recognize that by assisting the peoples of Europe we 
are furthering our own welfare.-^ By working for improvements 
in our own community we are giving ourselves a better place in 
which to live. But it is often the case that our efforts are duected 
in such a way that we ourselves derive benefit from our acts 
only indirectly if at all. Not everyone asks, with reference to 
some proposal, “What is there in it for me?” In fact, many people 
would be deeply offended by the implication that what they were 
doing was being done with even half an eye to their o^vn 


advantage. ^ . i -c 

At the same time, it often makes a more effechve appeal if it 
can be shown how some good can be done to others and aMhe 
same time some benefit bronght to the benefactor. Our efforts 
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to strengthen the democracies of Europe and throughout the 
world are a case in point in which the “higher” and ‘lower” 
motives are working together to accomplish some highly desir- 
able end result. The purchase of war bonds during both World 
Wars provided our armed forces with the needed supplies; it 
also .gave the purchaser a return on his investment. But many 
blood donors had no sons or other close relatives in the services. 

The speaker is confronted with many opportunities to appeal 
to these higher motives of his listeners. In fact, when attempts 
to persuade the audience to some action that wUl bring to them 
certam benefits, he may himself be acting on the basis of a 
ig er motive, in that their action can bring to him no appreci- 
a e a vantage. Some illustrative topic sentences that may be 
used m appealing to this motive are these; 


I. Drive carefully, and protect the children. 

. antribute to the Community Chest (Red Cross etc ) 

people to livi! ^ places for the 

«rbe'’mTscd’;" ‘'‘“gh *a cost of living 

untrshS "■ '"'P “P libraries of 
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' editor of a country nmvspaper) . 
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country because of the opportunities it has afforded us— educa- 
tional, economic, political, social. 

It would be possible to enumerate many more of the motives 
that underlie human behavior, but those discussed above will be 
sufficient to illustrate the principle that, if you want to influence 
your listeners, you must stimulate those internal drives and 
impulsions which lead human beings to do the things they do. 


Need for Studying the Situation 

Motives vary in strength, as has been said, among different 
persons and in the same individuals at different times. Among 
the factors which tend to bring them to the fore may be recent 
events, climatic conditions, geographical features, social habit, 
religious fervor, and so on. Those motives which would be very 
strong in the people of one area might have little or no effect in 
another. A settled, cultured community might entertain an appeal 
to beautify its environs; while a frontier town, in which the 
inhabitants are primarily interested in wresting a living from 
reluctant Nature, would hardly respond as enthusiastically to 
such an appeal. In time of war, donations of blood are likely to 
come far easier than in times of peace. ... 

People generally are not easy to interest actively in winter 
sports when the temperature is reaching for the hundred-degree 
mark or in summer activities when the groun is ™ 

snow and ice. But a highway accident resulting m the deaths of 
two well-known students was followed by several strong cte 
talks on traffic safety. A forest fire in which a number of smoke 
chasers lost their lives was the i”*^"**™ 

appeals for extreme care in the use of fire. The ■"‘"’Auction „ o 

Congress of a bill proposing restrictions on labor ™11 usually 
v^uugress or a mu i i » , freedom of action, 

arouse stirring speeches having to u 
“slave-labor laws,” and similar general topiw. ^ 

Know your audience. Study their interests. 
tudes and modes of thinking, the parlicu ^ 

uppermost in tlieir minds at the tune, and if possible base your 
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appeal on those characteristics. Frequently your proposal wiU 
touch no motive that is especially active at the moment. In such 
a case you may find it necessary to arouse some dormant motive, 
often by connectmg it with one which is already active. 

general principles governing motive appeals 

people'’^ *e deed.”” Most 
uniLrested in k “considerate, 

appearto a ” ri!nh T by an 

tond to decry aw nirt T “f ““P‘^ble, even when Ly 
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'public spirit.” As an inw ° modest with regard to their 
not appeal; if to the exn^ r*r-*’ * ''“"’"O^aarance project might 

Investment is added aTe ““ 0 “’® 

living quarters for low-incom decent 

tliereby be elevated to the iroim”" ™®‘‘ve appeal would 

2. You must also show that Hi*> i 
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college or higli-scliool students that the study of public speaking 
will repay tliem handsomely, they are more likely to work just 
a little harder on the course. You yourself have come to college 
because you believe that your education will enable you to 
secure for yourself many things you would not otherwise be able 
to have and that it will afford the preparation you need for a 
life of greater social usefulness. You believe that these obj'ectives 
are worth the four to seven years it will take you to complete your 
courses. 

Is the gain achieved by a long-drawn-out strike worth the lost 
Income due to the resulting unemployment? Is the security of 
America and of the entire western world worth the expenditures 
it is costing the American people? Is our freedom of action of 
such value as to warrant a defense of that freedom at all hazards? 
Or is a security under the protection of a paternalistic govern- 
ment worth what it costs in terms of freedom from external 
restraints? Do the activities made possible by our contabutions 
to the Community Chest justify our giving as generously as our 

finances pennit? , „ . ^.i. 

3. You must be able to show further that by follo^g the 
course of action prompted by the aroused motives, * ^ ^ 

' strong likelihood that the desired end result will be achieved. If 
yoii did not feel that your education would actually enable you 
to obtain the results you want, you might be very reluctant o 
spend these years in college. If America had not felt that sending 
baiions of ddlars in goods and credits to western Europe would 
bring at least some degree of peace and security to a pa o 
worll the entire program would have been no more than a 
futile gesture. 


mum GOVEBNMENT PLACES GBEAT BESPONSmmrnES ON rTS LEADER 

At the top Mr. Rohert Schuman speaks in 
the bottom James Byrnes speaks on atom, a energy before Umted 
Nations Assembly. (Photos, Blach Star.) 
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Sometimes an individual or a group can be persuaded to under- 
take some enterprise in which there is no reasonable expectation 
of success, simply because the element of “rightness” is a pre- 
dominant factor. While their own efforts may not prevail at the 
time, there is the hope that they may pave the way for some- 
one s later success. Suffrage for women was not adopted into 
the Constitution until generations after it was first proposed. A 
candidate may be persuaded to run for public office as a protest 
against a corrupt opposition, primarily in an attempt to arouse 
the voters to a sense of civic and political betterment. His own 
can i acy is no more than one step in the broader campaign 
u timately to dislodge the predatory interests. Once the citizenry 
IS aroused, the end result of such continued struggling will, it is 

hoped, be all that can be desired. 

4. Make your appeal to the highest motives to which your 
inters? respond.** If an appeal to motives of self- 
motives *'®'^®ssary, attempt, if possible, to associate them with 
robTe dr“''“’® ° Thus, an auto- 

vi ne to 11: a r ^Is life is of soma 

« Mmself On? I? 

solely bv the ^ ‘^“hing profession 

hetrel nvinr^h but heL^ht be if 

at the same tZf ^ «“renable comfort and 

of the community, “ ™“*‘ 000 'Jod service to the youth 

store in order to draw induced to improve his 

us a resit of T “<5 “Crease his profits; 

handling his mereh ? economical methods of 

morefofthlroty S'™ -stomers 

the theory lat if^rae'?ii * *hun one motive, on 

anoUier will! Actually a numb ‘desired effect perhaps 

ctnally, a number of good reasons or motives can 

of Argumem, Ginn's and ”'““■'8'°". The Principles 

P y. reined and augmented, 1905, p. 321. 
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usually be found for most actions, and if more than one of these 
is presented, tliere is more likelihood of your getting the desired 
response. 

6. Often it is best not to mention motives at all; the desirability 
of the end result may be so obvious or may be so eflFectively 
presented that nothing more is needed. People do not like to be 
appealed to on the basis of the purely selfish and are sometimes 
embarrassed by appeals to altruism, especially when made too 
obvious; they may even refuse to admit any influence of the 
“higher” motives at all. 

7. Do not dictate motives. You cannot tell people what they 
ought to feel. You cannot insist that they should be under the 
impulsion of certain motives. The best you can do is to discover 
those motives which are already operative, or which can be 
aroused indirectly, and make use of them. 

8. Do not overwork any motive. Most people, for example, are 
willing to do their “duty” but will resent the persistent repetition 
of the appeal. They would much rather determine for themselves 
where their duty lies. Generosity can usually be appealed to 
successfully, but it can easily be overworked. Vary your appeals; 
you will probably find that you wiU not have occasion to use the 
same appeal very often, anyway. 


exercises 

1. Analyze your ov™ moUvj fa W acqtwng 

fa .L saHsfaotlon of these 

2. Presinf an account rf an “^“ Xto^ftTe Ll 

conflict of motives. What were the S 

resolution of the conflict? fuIl-naEe advertisements from 

3. Bring to class a half ™ a talk svith these as 

magazines, posters, and ^ attempting to sell their 

^isual aids, showing how advertisers 

merchandise appeal to certain motives. 
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Sometimes an individual or a group can be persuaded to under- 
take some enterprise in which there is no reasonable expectation 
of success, simply because the element of “rightness” is a pre- 
dominant factor. While their own efiforts may not prevail at the 
time, there is the hope that Uiey may pave the way for some- 
one s later success. Suffrage for women was not adopted into 
the Constitution until generations after it was first proposed. A 
candidate may be persuaded to run for public office as a protest 
against a corrupt opposition, primarily in an attempt to arouse 
the voters to a sense of civic and political betterment. His own 
candidacy is no more than one step in the broader campaign 
ultimately to dislodge the predatory interests. Once the citizenry 
IS aroused, the end result of such continued strugslins will, it is 
hoped, be all that can be desired. 

4. Make your appeal to the highest motives to which your 
listeners are likely to respond.*® If an appeal to motives of self- 
mterest is necessary, attempt, if possible, to associate them with 
motives having to do ^vith the welfare of others. Thus, an auto- 

f" ‘he sake of 

‘ We is of some 

a o ' ' I ‘ “'hers as well 

s2rtv It?™ ‘he teaching profession 

he Wcro^el hnt he m^ht bo if 
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Im in orfe t?;, "'•■'y ‘"duced to improve his 

ns a result of hen ^7 euslomers and increase his profits; 
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more for their money. ^ customers 

the theory that if''onc'TOnl nm "'““'’e. 

another will! Actually, a number or 

of good reasons or motives can 

V/ ArEvmrS.'cil^ "“"‘“S'™. TJw FHndpI^’ 

1 . »S«1 and augmented, 1903, p. 321. 
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4. Read a persuasive speech, and analyze the motives to which the 
speaker is appealing. What does he offer in his speech by way of 
satisfaction of those motives? 

5. Give a talk in which you make a definite link between one of uie 
“selfish” and one of the “unselfish” motives. Make use of the idea 
of “enlightened self-interest.” In your preparation, analyze your 
own motives in urging the course of action you propose for your 
listeners to follow. What is your particular interest in the matter? 

6. Present a talk in which you appeal primarily to one of the motives 
discussed in the chapter. Observe carefully the general principles, 
and show that the end result is worthy, attainable. Do not speci- 
fically mention the particular motive to which you are appealing. 

7. Select some individual who has recently been before the public 
eye largely through his speaking. On the basis of his public utter- 
ances correlated with his public actions, what would you say of 
his probable motives in (a) requesting support at the polls, (b) 

the adoption of certain policies, (c) urging support of 
another candidate for office? 
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momentarily less significant. Thus, in a crowd we may often pick 
out the face of someone we know, while all others fade, so to 
speak, into the background. From the highly complex sounds 
emanating from an orchestra we can often isolate a single violin 
or other instrument. From a babel of conversation we can often 
select a single voice. One whose sense of taste has been highly 
developed can pick out of the complexity of a salad dressing a 
single ingredient. These selections are made through a process of 
sharpening our acuteness for some particular stimulus which 
may have special significance at the moment. It is a sensory- 
neuro-muscular act. It may be thought of as a physiological 


phenomenon. 

Attention may also be considered as a process by which our 
awareness of a given stimulus is heightened, the stimulus thereby 
entering more directly into what the psychologist James called 
the "focus of consciousness,” while all other stimuli are relegated 
to the "fringe” or margin. From this point of view attention is a 
psychological phenomenon, that is to say, an element of con- 


sciousness. , 

It should be home in mind that no distinction can actually be 
made between the physiological and the psychological descrip- 
tions of attention; any differentiation is essentially a matter of 
how one may look at the phenomenon. Both aspects are present 

in every act involving attention. ^ 

Your problem as a speaker, then, is to bring your ™b,eet mto 
the “focus of conseiousness” of your listeners, wh. e other matters 
are permitted to fade or arc perhaps even forced nito the back- 
ground or "fringe." If you can maintain the attent.on and m emst 
of your audience on the problem at hand, without tlieir being 
diverted to other subjects or to conflicting “ 

more nearly assured. Woodrow Wilson once said tha Iba ffet job 
of any hook is to get itself read. Similarly, the first job of nn 
speech is to get itself heard. Your hearers may not “ceep' 
iLs. but at feast they have listened. Soinel.ines that will 


much as j'ou can expect. 



CHAPTER IV 


A 

-^vttention and Interest 


1 listen to 

have no audience. One of ^ ' “Speaking at all; you actually 

to secure and hold the pnmary problems, therefore, is 
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>t be conversation, a classroo^'^l'’^ speakmg situation, whether 
reading aloud of a piece of 11'". '^'^*“"^ or demonstration, the 
or the delivery of a^cech *= Presentation of a play, 

attention defined 
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responsive apparatus is made m''" “ 

impinging npon it while it • ^^nsitive to certain stimuli 
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Adaptation 

No one can attend strictly to any stimulus for more than a 
few seconds at a time. We soon become so accustomed to many 
of the sounds, sights, and other sensations about us that we are 
hardly aware of them at all. We rarely listen to a car passing 
along the street, even though it may come within a few yards of 
us. As this is being written, the sounds of the night — the crickets, 
the katydids, the occasional distant toot of an automobile horn, 
the clank of steel against steel on an oU derrick being erected 
not far away all these require a conscious act of listening, or 
attending, in order for them to be brought into the consciousness 
at all. The contact of clothing on the skin, the odor of freshly 
cut grass— all the myriads of stimuli of various kinds impinging 
on our sense organs have by their very constancy lost their 
attention-getting value. We have become adapted to them to 
an extent that whatever response they may arouse remains 
itsdf far in the margin of consciousness. 
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Altention and Interest 

Attention and interest are usually thought of together and, are 
often identified with one another. However, it is probably best 
to think of them as more or less distinct, though correlated, 
phenomena. Attention is a definite act, though not always volun- 
tary. by which, as has been said, stimuli are brought into sharper 
focus. Interest is likely to be of longer duration and arises as a 
rule out of the motives through the force of which we obtain 
our satisfactions. Each act of attending is a separate act; but 
one’s interest in a given subject may persist through any number 
of such acts. One may be continuously interested in civic m- 
provement, even though he may be giving his attention during 
business hours to his own commercial enterprises. The fact that 
a'statesman may for relaxation enjoy mystery stories, and while 
reading them give his undivided attention to them, does not argue 
that he is no longer interested, even for the time being, in the 
national welfare. His interest is.simply temporarily quiescent. 

We attend more readily to those things in which we are 
interested, but just as our active interest fluctuates from time to 
time, so also does our attention. We may be interested m many 
things, and this interest is often maintained over a period of 
year! As various occasions arise, we give attention now to one, 
Lv to another of these interests. From the pomt of view of *e 
speaker, the problem, then, is one of selecting those mterests 
which may have the greatest present attention value. 


FACTORS OF ATTENTION 


Attention may be d^a^vn by any ^ 
number of aspects of the situation. For instance, 


or a combination of a 
any sudden 
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great many fatalities every year, and we are likely to go on taking 
the fact for granted. But when we are told that, since Armistice 
Day, 1918, seven times as many Americans have been killed in 
traffic accidents as were killed in both World Wars, we are likely 
to give the matter some attention. 

Similarly, the speaker can often draw attention by means of a 
sudden strong emphasis, a complete stop, a forceful gesture, 
because these are abrupt changes in the general overall stimulus 
pattern. One must be careful that these methods are not so 
startling as to draw attention to themselves; they should be so 
used as to direct attention to what is being said. 


Magnitude 

We are also drawn by the magnitude of the stimulus as well 
as by its suddenness. Every tourist is impressed by the mag- 
nificence of the Grand Canyon, even though he may have come 
upon it gradually. It takes no startling suddenness to become 
keenly aware of the giant sequoias of California, the exquisite 
beauty of the Berkshire HUls, or the tranquillity of the Maine 
woods. Byron was quite familiar with the sea when he penned 
his moving “Apostrophe to the Ocean.” We might not be attracted 
by a shooting star; but a meteor which lights up the whole sky 
could not fail to draw our attention. When the “Airflow auto- 
mobile was built several years ago, it was such a radical depar- 
ture from the type of body then in vogue as to attract a great 
deal of attention, much of it unfavorable. Tod.ay, when most cars 
are using lines somewhat similar, no one p.ays much 
the differences in appearance among the various m.akcs of 19ol 
automobile or to the changes in model from one year to the next. 

The principle of magnitude of change is operative .again in he 
social, political, and economic world. It is here that the speaker 
can m.ake his applications. Proposals which fifty years ago were 
considered “radical” because they represented a change of great 
magnitude in our social processes Im-e since been adopted wid. 
seaLly a ripple; today they do not represent so w ide a departure. 
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change in the stimulus pattern is likely to draw that changed 
element into the focus of consciousness. A loud or sudden noise 
or a flash of light, a sudden touch, an unaccustomed odor, a 
peculiar taste in our food, will cause an immediate awareness 
of that new element. A sudden movement in otherwise quiet 
surroundings will attract attention, as any hunter will testify who 
does not see the squirrel up in the tree until it flicks its tail. A 
fisherman may drowse on the banks of his favorite spot until a 
vigorous tug on his line arouses him to instant action. 

This factor of sudden change is operative both in the relatively 
sunpler and in the more complex behavior situations. We easily 
a into a more or less fixed pattern of living, adapting ourselves 
t e regularity of our existence; hut if something occurs to 
^ e routine, we are at once conscious, often uncomforl- 
nf I d®efence. We may even recoil at the very thought 

uc a c ange and resist innovations with considerable energy. 
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Jericho, and fell among thieves.**^ In each narrative a new idea is 
presented through a comparison with a situation with which all 
the hearers were familiar. 

Effect of Interest 

Generally speaking, people give attention to those aspects of 
a situation in which they are interested. A couple is downtown 
window-shopping. The wife will want to stop and look at the 
new hats and dresses; her husband will see the sporting goods a 
little farther down the street. If a botanist and a zoologist are 
walking together through the fields, one will see ( that is, he will 
attend to) the plants and the flowers, while the other will see 
the birds and the insects. 

These different interests which lead us to attend to different 
aspects of the total situation also lead to varying interpretations 
of the same phenomena. Thus, a new bridge across the Mississippi 
may be viewed by one man as an engineering triumph, by an- 
other as a means for improved and accelerated social intercourse, 
for the breaking down of isolation. The network of hard-surface 
highways represents to one a tremendous material achievement; 
to another it represents a great step foi^vard in social facilitation. 
What you "see” in any given phenomenon depends largely on 
what your interests are. 

Interest, in this connection, is closely related to those motives 
which impel the individual "to pay attention to a certain thmg 
or class of things.”= In other words, we are prone to pay attention 
to those things which give promise of providing the end results 
toward which our motives impel us. The businessman sviU listen 
with interest to proposals which will enable him to increase his 
profits and give better service. The physician will pay attenton 
to new and more effective methods of treating peases, ttc 
farmer ivill listen to a discussion of ways that sviU enable him 
to increase his yield per acre. 

‘ Jota F;ede;ick DasWell. Funifan.™..!. o, General Piycliofogy. Hough, 
ton, Miniin Company, 1937, p. I02n. 
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Repetition 

Up to a certain point, repetition of a stimulus adds to the 
attention value. We do not mind if someone strikes a single note 
on the piano; we should certainly notice it if that same note were 
to be repeated over and over for any length of time. We usually 
give the other ring on our telephone party line no more than a 
passing notice further than to observe that it is not our own. 
But let that telephone ring almost incessantly for two entire 
days, and it becomes more noticeable. Like many repeated 
stunuh. It may become even irritating. A repeated stimulus may, 
On t e ot er hand, like the refrain in much poetry as well as in 
pu 1C speech, become highly impressive. Lincoln’s Cooper 
snelT- illustrative of the effect of repetition in pnhUe 
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IntpressiveL not enough 
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hearers, their present emotional states, and their interests of the 
moment all provide avenues for immediate appeals to the atten- 
tion. Through these avenues he can direct the attention of his 
audience to the subject under discussion. 

The second type of attention has been called voluntary, or 
secondary, attention. It occurs when the individual forces his 
attention upon some object or activity, usually with some sense 
of effort and strain. You settle down for an evening of study and 
attack a subject which has not as yet aroused your keen interest. 
Recogni2ing that the work must be done, however, if you want 
to pass the course, you force yourself to get to work and give 
your attention to the tert. So long as the attention is given by 
direct act of will, it remains voluntary, and the sense of effort 
will persist. It tires you to have to attend to such tasks for any 
length of time because attention itself involves muscle strain. 
You attend a lecture not because you are interested but because 
you feel you should, and you force yourself to listen carefully to 
everything that is said. At the end of the lecture you are worn 
out. 

Some speakers make it extremely dilBcult to listen to them 
without such strain. They speak indistinctly or in such a low voice 
that they are neither easily audible nor readily intelligible. Their 
discussion itself is dull, dr)’, unrelieved by any sort of liveliness. 
Tlieir language is obscure, their ideas abstract. They wear us out 
trying to listen to them and understand them. Many people simply 
will not expend the effort ncccssaiy' to follow sucli a speaker 
wlio depends entirely on the vohintarj’ or forced attention of his 
audience. It is to be suspected that some college and university 
professors never get beyond this kind of attention in their lectures. 

Tlie third t)pc of attention has been called the dcriccd primary. 
Sometimes, after you have directed )'our attention by sheer effort 
to a given activity or phenomenon, you may find after a time that 
your interests are awakened, and )'Our attention is held thence- 
forth without further effort on j-our part. Tliis Ijpc of attention 
partakes somewhat of the nature of the primar)' or in^•ohmtao■ 
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TYPES OF ATTENTION 

Psychologists recognize that attention may take one of three 
general forms, -which may be thought of also as stages of develop- 
ment. The first of these has been called the involuntary or some- 
times the primary type of attention. This is the type which results 
when certain factors in either the stimulus or in the organism 
itself cause our attention to be drawn without effort on our part. 
In the stimulus such factors as suddenness or magnitude of 
change and repetition of stimulus have attention value. Just as 
effective as increase in intensity is a decrease; people may be 
awakened by the stopping of the clock. A speaker who by his 
continual loudness has put his audience to sleep may arouse 
them by suddenly dropping his voice so that it is barely audible. 
Tlie speaker may occasionally resort to this type of attention by 
making use of either sudden increases or decreases in stimulus 
intCTsity; but it is a method that can easily be overworked. 

frik r r =‘'^0 “rtain factors that con- 

of a given stimulus. Among these 
shti. and inattention, one’s emotional 

has dev 1 moment.' The orchestra conductor 

d el stht d ■ “ degree that he can 

Voids ortt"’™',”' ®-™We makes the error. As 

lre':emlvl'’rhiri“,rr'= “"Sry with someone you are 
market lo l l r' °*erwise. If you are in the 

attraction for youlAs"hafh “ irresistible 
arc imcrcsted\i. pointed out, you see what you 

aspects of thc'^Umiilm”^ n'^ ''mited in his use of the physical 
of those factors which ^ attention, his use 

'intend, " *’’= ‘'■'d ■=’ 

8 imited. The attentive habits of his 
*Rol>Ctt S, Woodu-opfl, I» 1_ I 

■fill <xl., 1910, pp. 43-Sl. ’ Henry Holt anti Company, Inc-. 
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listeners to give you their voluntary attention for a time. But the 
sooner you can pass from the stage of either involuntary or 
voluntary to the derived primary, or interested attention, the 
easier your task -will be. And the longer you can maintain your 
hearers" interest, the longer you can hold their attention. In 
those relatively rare instances in which you cannot assume that 
your audience is already interested either in you or in what you 
are going to say, your problem is one of striking immediately 
at their interests and of maintaining throughout your speech a 
high level of that interest. 

It should be emphasized that as a rule subjects in themselves 
are neither interesting nor uninteresting. Almost any audience 
can be interested in almost any subject if approached by relating 
the subject to those things in which they are already interested. 
When Woodrow Wilson was a professor at Princeton, he told 
his class one day that Gladstone could make even a four-hour 
speech on the budget interesting. "Tfoung men,” he said, "it is 
not the subject that is diy; it is you that are dryl”^ 

audiences not passive 

Audiences are not passive. They may he relaxed, inactive so 
far as may be observed. But because they have assembled for 
some fairly definite purpose, even though they may reveal no 
intense eagerness externally, they have assumed a certain mental 
or bodily “set” which has the effect of directing their attention 
to the speaker as soon as he appears. If through his own inept- 
ness he loses that attention, it is likely to be his o^vn fault. 

As a rule, therefore, it is unnecessary for the speaker to stimu- 
late either the voluntary or tlic involuntary attention. Outside 
classrooms and penal institutions, people rarely go to hear a 
speaker through coercion: tliey are already interested cither in 
the speaker or in what lie has to say or in the occasion itself. 

’James A. Winans. Spcech-Malins. Applclon-CcntuT>'-Crofls, Inc, 
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in that it requires no conscious effort; since it arises or is derived 

from the voluntary type, it is designated as the derived primary. 

You may start to read a book which you feel you ought to read 
and at first find it necessary to direct your attention forcibly to 
it; as you go further into the subject, however, you find that it is 
in fact highly interesting, and you read on, unconscious of the 
passage of time. Attention, which began by being consciously 
directed, is no longer a strain; it requires no effort, and the 
eeling of weariness from the expended ener^ does not ensue. 

You have all entered into the study of subjects for no other 
reason than that they were required in your course. For the first 
few weeks considerable effort was undoubtedly needed to apply 
yourse ves to getting the assignments. As time progressed, how- 
to o'"* yourselves becoming more and more interested, 
until It required no heroic act of will at all to continue your study; 

on“/o2r 
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vital to human existence, to physical and mental welfare, or the 
welfare of those for whom our sympathy or pity has been 
aroused. Because they are of such importance in the business 
of living, discussions of topics related to them are listened to 
attentively. Find out, therefore, what the active motives are at 
the time, and relate your subject to them. 

Occasionally you will want to talk on some subject on which 
your audience has no particular feelings at the time and which 
at the outset has no relation to their present active motives. In 
such a case you may find it necessary to stimulate dormant 
motives. In the Town Meeting of the Air on July 3, 1947, Mr. 
Denny stimulated interest in the question, “Has Twentieth 
Century Civilization Improved Mankind,” by relating it to other 
questions of vital interest; "How can we assure ourselves that 
these products of research of twentieth century civilization will 
not be used to destroy twentieth century civilization itself?” 

. . . “Why do we fear so deeply the possibility of the use of the 
radio as a means of enslaving millions of people through lies 
and propaganda?” These and other questions were deliberately 
raised in order to arouse a dormant interest in the specific prob- 
lem under discussion.® 

Special devices may sometimes be used to direct what may 
be thought of as involuntary attention to a subject generally 
considered of little interest. When a speaker said to a class, “I 
don't know which one it is going to be, but one of you svill spend 
some time as a patient in a mental hospital,” he got immediate 
attention. From that opening ho led his listeners through a 
statement of the surprising prevalence of mental disorders and 
thence to a consideration of the treatment given to niental 
patients in many state institutions. Another began, -nio house 
you intended building this year burned do«-n last summer, and 
thereby stimulated interest in the prevention of forest fires. Still 
another created interest in a rather linmorous description of the 


" Ucprcscntaticc American Speeches, 
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In attempting to impress 'an audience of businessmen with a 
few basic principles of advertising, Bruce Barton took as his 
theme the well-known passage from tiie Bible, “And Joseph died, 
and there arose -a new King in Egypt which knew not Joseph.” 
Mark Antony, in his funeral oration in Jtilitis Caesar^ raises a 
question' in his listeners* minds regarding Caesars supposed 
ambition by reminding them. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown,. 

Which he did thrice refusel Was this ambition? 

In presenting material tliat is familiar to your listeners, do not 
present it as something new; they are likely to resent your seem- 
ing attempt to palm off “old stuff” about which they already 
know. Similarly, new ideas should not be given as if they were 
old; you may leave your audience bogged down in a mass of 
unfamiliar material, and they will soon lose interest. 

If your listeners already know something of your subject, start 
from there, with perhaps a brief summary of what is kno\vn to 
serve as a background for the new. Draw upon the experiences 
of your hearers, but go on from those experiences in describing 
new ones. Observe how Henry W, Grady reminded his audience, 
members of the staid old New England Society meeting in Ne^v 
York, of the fact that “the Cavalier as well as the Puritan \vas 
on the continent in its early days, and tliat he was ‘up and able 
to be about,*” and that “while Miles Standish was cutting off 
men*s ears for courting a girl without her parents’ consent, and 
forbade men to kiss their wives on Sunday, the Cavalier was 
courting everytliing in sight, and that the Almighty had vouch- 
safed great increase to the Cavalier colonics, the huts in the 
^vildemess being as full as tlie nests in tlie woods.” Then he 
advanced further the newer idea that the characteristics of botli 
Puritan and Cavalier had been merged into the one common 
strain, tlic American citizen. 

It is for the reason tliat new material based on the old has 
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divergent timepieces on the campus by beginning, "You were 
late to class this morning because the clock in the tower lied to 
you; in fact, it told four lies, because no two of the four faces 
on that clock were togetlier, and no one of them was correct.” 

New and Old 

People are interested in familiar scenes, familiar faces, accus- 
tomed activities; they are also interested in new scenes, making 
new acquaintances, and doing different things. Similarly, they 
like to hear old ideas, but they also want a new one now and 
&en. Entirely new ideas whieh have no relation to what is 
known, however, have little appeal. Neither the new nor the 
interesting.® The principle generally accepted in 
educational theory to proceed from the known to the unknown 
IS equally applicable in speaking. You will Nvant to present ne^v 
eas; ut they will be more readily listened to if they are 
associated with already understood ideas. On the other hand, 

Tv wnr thoughts. In such cases 

l affie Lr "T ^ yo" gi™ ‘hem a novel slant, 

rndf^f 1 You cannot take the atti- 

to Lf r r '’y ^ bewildered traveler how 
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Concrete terms generally hold greater interest than abstract 
terms because they eome closer to actual experience and arouse 
more speeific imagery. DiccUing is more specifie than htiilding: 
if you want to make the concept still more definite you might 
use cottage, mansion, palace, bungalow, cabin, shanty, hovel, 
and so on. Similarly, there are scores of words having to do rvith 
one*s moving from one place to another under one s own power. 
walk, dash, stroll, stagger, stalk, totter, plod, stride, march, run, 
gallop, trot, to say nothing of the more picturesque and col- 
loquial hightail, highball, and hotfoot. These specific terms come 
nearer to our actual c.xperience than the more inclusive and 
general dwelling or go, and call up a more concrete imagery. 

It is unavoidable that some abstract terms svill be used. We 
speak of democraey, laisscz faire, integration in education, Ameri- 
canism, or "the American way of life," and so on, as if everyone 
understands exactly what we mean when we use the terms. 
Every field of thought which departs from the objectivity of 
material science has such expressions. So long as they are used 
in a sense that wiU be understood by everyone working in that 
field, no damage is done. There is no objection to your talking 
about such topics, even if you are not a thorough student of 
the subject in which they have definite meanings; but some- 
where along the line it would be helpful if you were to present 
in concrete terms a brief statement of just what you do mean 
' when you use the terms. We excoriate communism and all other 
forms of totalitarianism: but the terms are very abstract, requrr- 
ing considerable explanation. If you svill exercise great care to 
put your understanding in terms of direct expenence, of »n- 
crete reality, and specific imagery, you xvill be in a better positron 
to form intelligent altitudes yourself toward the thmgs repre- 
sented by the words; you will also be able to arouse mtelligent 
attitudes tosvard these things on the part of your listeners. 
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attention value, that illustrative material drawn from instances 
nearby in both time and space is likely to be especially effective. 
The report of a traffic accident occurring today, or yesterday, 
in your own locality, bringing injury or death to a friend or 
acquaintance, will have a far greater effect than a report of one 
a year ago, in some distant part of the country, and involving 
no one your listeners ever heard of. A student in Louisiana talk- 
ing about forest fires to an audience of that state will do well 
at least to mention the fact that such fires do occur in Louisiana, 
not merely in the Pacific Northwest, and that they actually have 
broken out recently. A speaker discussing soil conservation 
s ould present information on what is happening or has hap- 
pened recently in the area in which he is talking. A student 
speaker on juvenile delinquency, although treating the topic as 
a wi espread problem, made her speech effective by gathering 
muc 0 er material from the social welfare and police agencies 
m Ae city in which the university was located. 
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instance can be used effectively for clarification, perhaps more 
effectively in many cases than a factual example, in that you can 
fill in the details to fit the necessities of the situation. At the 
same time, your hypothetical account must be plausible; the 
instance could have taken place just as you described it, unless 
for some specific effect you deliberately exaggerate, in which 
case you should so inform your audience. 

Activity and Delivery 

The element of activity may also be applied in the speakers 
own behavior before the audience. People get tired of listening 
to the same tones of voice for any length of time. Develop, 
therefore, vocal flexibility, partly for the sake of the variety itself 
and partly because the flexible voice can say more than the 
monotonous voice and say it more precisely. 

Your behavior on the platform should be active, alert, ani- 
mated. Sh ow that y oa-VOUgself-^g-^^^^-.^P^Q about freely, but 
move purposefully. Don't just"*^ without going somewhere for 
some purpose. Use your head, arms, hands to contribute to the 
communication. Keep your listeners’ interest awake by exhibiting 
your own interest in the subject and in the discussion itself. Your 
**urge to communicate,” if genuine and sincere, will in itself give 
you a foundation upon which to build an effective manner of 
speaking. It is highly probable that no lackadaisical speaker ever 
aroused a high interest either in himself or in what he was saying. 

Your ideas should progress in such a way that your audience 
will be able to follow you. Keep moving in your development, 
and carry your hearers along with you. Once a point is taken 
up, finish with it before going on to the next; then you will not 
have to retrace. But avoid remaining on any one point so long 
that it becomes overworked and loses interest. Make the point, 
and move on to the next, and he sure that you let your hearers 
know that you are moving. The progression should be orderly. 
Aimless, disorganized shifting from one idea to another and back 
again will give only the effect of incoherent rambling. 
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The stationary soon loses its interest for us. People are inter- 
ested in events, in things happening. The narrative therefore is 
often more effective in presenting a statement of principle than 
any amount of explanation. Lincoln’s stories made his point far 
better than lengthy argument could have. Bruce Barton, in im- 
pressing his listeners with the importance of continuous advertis- 
ing, even though the merchant and his goods were well known, 
told the simple story of the church which had been on the same 
spot for years and which everyone knew was there; yet the bell 
was rung every Sunday morning. 

Your examples and illustrations can be presented as factual, 
Mional or hypothetical Factual examples are specific instances 
0 actual occurences, of conditions as they actually exist or have 
■nia ^ which have actually taken place or are taking 

thpcp* ■ scenes which can actually be visited. In 

descri^n^^'^^^ should use every means of making your 

Te ’sa^ 
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through a series of ideas, each following from the preceding one, 
until, by getting them to agree to each successive point, he 
reaches a final step with which, in order to be consistent, they 
must also agree. 

It should be pointed out, however, that this technique lends 
itself quite readily to persuasive trickery. It is the familiar pro- 
cedure of the unscrupulous door-to-door encyclopedia salesman 
who opens his sales campaign with an expression of deep solici- 
tude over the educational welfare of your children, or the sales- 
man who begins by apparently wanting to give you something 
for nothing. Like many other argumentative techniques, in the 
hands of a charlatan or a trickster it can be devastating in its 
potency. One’s best defense is often a direct question which 
demands a direct answer, ^^Just what is your specific proposition? 
The suspense in such situations may be intriguing; but if one is 
not careful, it may be quite expensive. 

Struggle 

Most people enjoy games either as participants or as spectators. 
Usually, the closer the game, the harder the struggle, and the 
more uncertain the outcome, the greater is the enjoyment. 
Struggle is often closely associated with suspense, although not 
all suspense involves struggle. Most people enjoy an arpment 
because it represents an opposition of ideas and opinions. A 
public discussion will be much more interesting if there is a 
clash of opinion. Speeches on controversial issues are almost 
certain to draw interest. Attacks on entrenched political figures, 
on waste in government, on negligence of public officials, on 
economic, juridical, or social injustice, provide good opportunity 
for making the maximum use of the appeal to public interest in 
conflict, in competition. 

Humor 

It is not true that every speech must have some humor injected 
into it. However, some element of humor is often very heipful 
in disarming an oppositious audience and in illustrating a point. 
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The popularity of the mystery stoiy, the crime novel, is due 
in large part to the high degree of suspense that the author 
succeeds in creating. Uncertainty as to the outcome of some 
event is almost certain to arouse great interest; witness, for 
example, the manner in which the “soap operas” hold their 
listeners for week after week or in which Li'l Abner or Andy 
Gump keep their readers on edge while the hero struggles to 
extricate himself from some predicament, 

Mark Antony made effective use of the element of suspense 
in his funeral oration by presenting the subject of the will, then 
withholding from the mob its provisions until he had aroused 
them almost to a frenzy. 

Suspense in a speech may be aroused in various ways. In the 
hrst place, you may present no more than a broad, initial outline 
intend to bring out. These points should be 
oi sufficient significance to stimulate a desire on the part of the 
discussed and a willingness to wait until 
in in your discussion mention 

in detai?^' f ° speak, a point which you expect to bring out 
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more than a series of more or less unrelated stories, anecdotes, 
or incidents related entirely for their entertainment value. 

3. Humor should he genial All the world laughed with Will 
Rogers when he poked fun at dignity; but although there was 
underneath his witticisms a solid basis of truth, no one, not even 
those at whom his barbs were aimed, could resent his genial 
humor. It should be pointed out tliat he rarely used the names 
of tlie victims of his wit. 

Biting humor, especially when directed at individuals, often 
arouses resentment and antagonism even among those not the 
victim. In a public speech, giving personal offense is even more 
to be avoided, especially when those attacked have no oppor- 
tunity for defense. Taking such undue advantage is not consistent 
with what we like to believe is our sense of fair play. Further- 
more, although it is a minor point, the humor may be turned 
against the speaker and become a boomerang, to his extreme 
discomfiture. In order to be able to use genial humor, you must 
bo able to laugh at yourself. Former President Taft often re- 
ferred in his speeches to his four years in the White House, but 
never without his famous infectious chuckle. Mark Twain is said 
once to have remarked that no one could make a humorous 
speech if he lacked self-confidence, “or if he was afraid of the 
occasion or the audience.”^® 

Although humor should generaUy be genial, especiaUy where 
individuals arh involved, it can be scithing or grim when di- 
rected at social, economic, or political abuses. 

Humorous passages should be brief. If you use a funny 
story, make it short. Don’t drag it out interminably. Come to the 
point, and then go on. Humorous or witty remarks injected mto 
the body of the speech should be brief and unexpected. They 
should be like a rapier thrust, quick and sharp. The element of 
surprise is an important aspect of humor: many of O. Henry s 
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even to a favorable audience. Grady, for example, in his after* 
dinner speech on The New South,” succeeded in creating a 
favorable attitude on the part of his listeners partly by injecting 
frequent bits of humor into an other\vise serious speech. David 
E. Lilienthal tells of his eggman who quit work at Oak Ridge 
during the war because he felt that, whatever it was the govern- 
ment was making there, it would be cheaper to go out and 
buy it. ^ ^ 

To have the best effect humor should have certain charac- 
teristics: 

1. Humor should he appropriate to the occasion. There are 
some situations in which any humor at all would be out of place, 
u must be able to sense the prevailing mood of your listeners 
emu ging in what may prove to be misplaced humor. A 
poup of townspeople assembled to consider what steps may be 
urobabl° •°™ ^ ®'tdden wave of juvenile delinquency are 
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stumble. Never attempt to tell a story if there is the slightest 
chance that you wll be unable to come to the point. Unless you 
are adept at dialect, it is probably better to avoid trying it. Your 
humorous plirases and turns of language should seem to come 
naturally, fitting easily into the train of thought. Notice how 
President Stoddard, speaking on "Education and Civilization, 
moves into his point: "To be linked with a distinguished physicist 
under the general umbrella of Science and Civilization pro- 
duced in me a slight ‘startle’ reaction. I know that I am not 
nearly as civilized as Professor Bacher is scientific. To illus- 
trate the difficulty that Becquerel had in isolating the factor in 
uranium that made photographic plates turn black, the same 
speaker told of the "statistician who, having consumed rye and 
soda, bourbon and soda, and scotch and soda, only to feel bad 
each time, swore a solemn oath to stay away from the obvious 
common element, soda!” 

7. The effective use of humor requires in the speaker a delicate 
perception of the incongruous, even in himself^- No one, how- 
ever, enjoys prolonged association with the individual who sees 
something funny in everything. There are times, there are situa- 
tions, there are moods, in which the audience response to the 
speaker's misguided humor is e-xtremely disadvantageous to him. 
The required sensitivity of perception for its use includes the 
sensing of the situation before making any attempts at being 


humorous. „ , . , 

8. One more caution with respect to the use of humor m pubhc 
speaking: Do not atlow yourself to get such a re^tatwn ^ a 
humor& that no one will take you seriously. Tom Comm, King 
of the Stump,- whose wit was famous durmg the middle of the 
nineteenth century, always regretted that he would be remem- 
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Journal of Speech February, 1944, pp- 
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stories are so charmingly humorous because of their unexpected 
endings. 

5. Humor should always he in good iaste^ whether it is genial 
or grim. Different occasions call for different types of humor, 
but in any situation, a violation of good taste can easily mar the 
pleasant atmosphere; it can also reflect seriously on the judgment 
and good sense of the speaker himself. On some occasions a 
broad, obvious type of humor may be effectively used, whereas 
on another a delicate, subtle type will be demanded. In any 
event, the humor must not violate the standards which are set 
up for the general cultural level of the audience. 

As an instance of such a violation, it would certainly be hr 
exUeinely poor taste to single out the physic.al infirmities of some 
m ivi ual and play them up by exaggeration, by emphasizing 
Vmcongruous or by any other technique of hLor. The ex- 
Ihmi D. Roosevelt’s physical dis- 
and mme r ^ irresponsible speakers were promptly 

Td hold r™’ f" his intrinsic merit, 

situation be f never in a public-speaking 
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factors by name; your appeal may be more effective if you do 
not.' They should be readily identifiable, however. 

8. Give a speecli on some subject in which your listeners are not 
particularly interested; in fact, one they have not even been 
thinking about, so far as you know. Show how it is related to one 
or more of the factors listed on page 90, and attempt through 
those avenues to arouse interest. You must in your presentation 
give ample evidence of your own interest. 

4. Give a talk on a generally serious subject, enlivening the dis- 
cussion by the injection of occasional bits of humor. Be sure that 
your humor meets the requirements discussed in the text. 

5. Bring to class six full-page magazine advertisements which have 
appealed to you. Discuss why you looked at them a second time, 
what particular factors of interest are used, and with what 


success. 

6. Analyze the factors of interest in one of the speeches in a recent 

issue of Vital Speeches. , 

7. Give a five-minute speech in which you concentrate on making 
specific application of two or three of the factors of attention and 
interest. 'At the close of your speech your classmates will be asked 
to identify the factors you have used and to evaluate your 
effectiveness in using .them. ‘ 

8. Give a five- to ten-minute speech in which you stimulate mterest 
at the opening by exhibiting a picture or an object of unusual 
nature. Be sure that your display has a direct bearmg on the 
subject; show how it is of significance to your hsteuCTS. 

9. Present an oral analysis of some interesting speech ynu have 
recently heard. Point out those aspects of the content of the 
speech which first drew your attenHor. and then held your mterest 
Differentiate, if possible, between the factors of attention and 
those of interest. Note, second, what aspects of the speakers 
presentation attracted your artenUon and mterest. To what 
Lent, would yon estimate, did the manner of presentation add 
to or detract from your interest? Would the speech be as mter- 
esling if yon were to read it to yourself as it was when yon heard 
it? Try to analyze the reasons for your answer. 

10. stud7the speech, “Live Magnanimously, by President Charles 
Seymour (pp. 3084315). In considmaUon of the “C'-f ™ 
wS this address was given, the 

determine the method or methods by which *>■'= 

attention of his audience or directs it to the subject which he is 
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bered as a joker'^ and repeatedly warned his friends, ^*for Gods 
sake, never cultivate the reputation of being a %vit.” 

Senator John Proctor Knott gave such a humorous and satirical 
speech^® in the Senate on a proposed grant for a railroad into 
Duluth, Minnesbta, that, although he won the argument, he 
ruined himself politically, for no one would ever again take him 
seriously. 


Humor in its place is effective; it can serve also to lighten up 
an otherwise deadly serious situation. Shakespeare introduced 
humorous scenes into some of his deepest tragedies to provide 
relief for pent-up emotions. Unless it is your deliberate intention 
to establish yourself as a humorist, it will be better to employ it 
sparmgly. Then when you do use it the effect will be all the 
more powerful. 

The stimulation of attention and interest is as a rule the means 
0 an end rather than the end in itself. It is very seldom that 
e spea er stops when he has secured the attention of his 
numnc ^ when he has aroused their interest. The basic 

L?n M get the audience to 

h real n, "-“y <=ffeetively accomplish 

ercenlr response. The one 

CsornV entertaining speech in which 

types of i "’"■'“d" ‘"'dienoe inlrL. In all other 

obiectives over and 


1 C't exercises 

same situatioT“saw"'dffiCT^“n,”'' Persons, though in 
in interests. things because of their differt 

the factorJ^Iistedm' TOM q^v '‘PP'*'*' ^ 

” J Jeffe A ' ^ ^ “ot need to indicate 1 

■^ouma/ of SpeSr^S Remember Me as a Jc 

“ “The Glories of ^947, pp. 9-14. 

James Milton O’Neill (ed ) Th,. n Models of Speech Compos 

/. Abe Century Co.. 1921. pp^ 317-327. 
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e. Thomas H. Huxley, “On a Piece of Chalk,” Modem Eloquence, 
vol. VIII, pp. 215-236. 

f. Wendell Phillips, “The Lost Arts,” Modern Eloquence, vol. 
VIII, pp. 276-290. This address is found in many other collec- 
tions. 

g. Roe Fulkerson, “Inheritance Tax.” Classified Speech Models, 
William Noivvood Brigance (ed.), Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1928, pp. 407-413. 

h. Thomas DeWitt Talmage, “Big Blunders,” Classified Models 
of Speech Composition, James Milton O’Neill (ed.), The Cen- 
tury Co., 1921, pp. 828-844. 

13. Attention and interest can be evaluated only in terms of the 
audience. Any appeals to interest, any attempts to stimulate at- 
tention, must consider the listeners in relation to the total situa- 
tion. Study the situations as they are described in connection with 
the speeches listed in some current collection, such as Bairds 
Representative American Speeches or Vital Speeches of the Day. 
Determine the basic interests of the listeners on those occasions 
and the extent to which the speaker made use of those interests. 
Were dormant interests sUmulated, or were the appeals to already 
active interests? What specific techniques were employed by the 
speaker in 'stimulating attenUon and arousing interest or in 
maintaining it? 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Brigance, William Norwood, Speech Composition. F. S. Crofts & 

Co., 1937, pp. 123-133. . , , „ j.,- 

2. Bryant, Donald C., and Wallace, Karl K., Fundamentals of Puhlic 
Speaking, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947, pp. 94-118. 

3. Gray, Giles Wilkeson, and Wise, Claude Merton rte Bases of 
Speech, Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1946, pp. 374-380. 

4. Monroe, Alan H., Principles and Types ofSp^ch. Scott Fores- 
man & Company, 3rd ed., 1949, chap. 13, Choosmg Matenal 

that Will Hold Attention," pp. 249-260. , t „ 

5. OUver, Hobert T., The Psychology of Persuasive Speech, 
mans. Green & Co.. Inc.. 1945, chap. VH. “AttenUon, p^ 199-2^ 

6. OUver, Robert T., Cortright, Rupert L., rad Hagw, Cy^ D-. T 
New Training for Egective Speech, -^e Diyden ftess. Inc., 1946, 
chap. 13, "Interesting the Audience, pp. 282-306. 

7. Overstreet, H. A.. Inguencing tlfe At 

Company, 1925. chap. I, “The Key Problem, Captunng the At- 
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to discuss. To what degree is it necessary that he use attention- 
getting devices? Second, determine the methods hy which the 
speaker maintains the attention of Iris listeners. Third, determine 
the specific interests of his audience to which he appeals. How 
are these interests related to his use of attention-getting tech- 
niques? 

11. Discussion questions for class symposiums; 

a. How does magazine advertising utilize the factors of attention 
and interest? Does it use techniques not available to the 
speaker? Have you observed instances of the use of these 
techniques in ways that may have been misleading or other- 
wise unethical? 

b. How does the speaker utilize techniques of gaining attention 
and interest not available to the magazine advertiser? 

c. Are there significant differences in the speaker’s and the radio 
advertiser’s use of attention- and interest-gaining techniques 
when appearing directly before the audience? 

d. Discuss in symposium the methods of stimulating interest in a 
subject which is ordinarily thought to be dull and uninteresting. 

e. What part can the listeners play in arousing interest in a 
speech? 

12. 'The lyceum and chautauqua lectures of several years ago revealed 
great skill on the part of the speakers in gaining and holding the 
interest of their listeners. A speaker might present the same 
address to from fifty to a hundred audiences. Study one of the 
following named speeches (or a similar talk) and make a written 
analysis of the factors of attention and interest used. Remember 
that these talks were prepared for audiences of several years 
ago, but many of them contain ideas that are still worth considera- 
tion: 

a. William Jennings Bryan, “The Prince of Peace,” Modern Elo- 
quence, Ashley Thorndike (ed.). Modem Eloquence Corp., 
1923, vol. Vni, pp. 68-88. (You may have a different edition 
of Modern Eloquence in yoiu library; check the volume on 
“Famous Lectures.”) 

b. Robert Jones Burdette, “The Rise and Fall of the Moustache ” 
Modern Eloquence, vol. VIII, pp, 102-130. 

c. Mark Twain, “The Sandwich Islands,” Modern Eloquence vol 
VIII, pp. 131-168. 

d. Russell H. Conwell, “Acres of Diamonds,” Modern Eloquence^ 
vol. VIII, pp. 138-168. This speech is found in many other col- 
lections. 
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e. Thomas H. Huxley, “On a Piece of Chalk,” Modem Eloquence, 
vol. VIII, pp. 215-236. 

f. Wendell Phillips, “The Lost Arts,” Modem Eloquence, yol. 
VIII, pp. 276-290. This address is found in many other coUec- 

g. RrVuIkerson, “Inheritance Tax,” Classified Speech Models 

William Norwood Brigance (ed.), Appleton-Century Cro , 
Inc., 1928, pp. 407-413. .r j nr j i 

h. Thomas DeWitt Talmage, “Big f 

of Speech Composition, James Milton ONedl (ed.). The Cen 

13. AttSon“a’ndte"rL®e!fb; evaluated only in 
audience. Any appeals to interest, any attempts f 
tenaon, must consider the listeners in 
tion. Study the situations as they are descnbed m 
the speeches listed in some current “ Day. 

Representative American ^Pf^j^ig^psteners^on those^ occasions 
Determine the basic interests of the interests, 

and the extent to which the spea er 

Were dormant interests employed by the 

active interests? What specific tec niq interest or in 

speaker in stimulating attenUon and arousmg 

maintaining it? 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Brigance. William Norrvood. Speech Composition, F. S. Crofts 

Co., 1937, pp. 123-133. ^ ^ ^ Fundamentals of Public 

2. Bryant, Donald C., and . 1947 pp. 94-118. 

Specking. Appleton-Centu^^rof 

3. Gray, GUes Wilkeson. and Wise, 374-380. 

Speech, Harper & Brothers, rev. . > ^ S(,ott, Fores- 

4. Monroe, Alan H., Frinctples and lype l Material 

man & Gompany, 3rd ed., 19 • ^ P' 

that Will Hold Attention.” pp- ; p„suasioc Speech, Long- 

5- OHver, Robert T., The PP' 

mans. Green & Co., Inc., 1945, c ap. > ^ Hager, Cyril D., The 

6 . Oliver, Robert T., Cortrigbt, Rup^ ’ ^ Press, Inc., 1946, 

New Training for Effective Spccc i, 082-306. 

chap. 13, “Interesting the Behavior, W. W. Norton & 

7. Overstreet. H. A., K™ lYoblem. Capturing the At- 

Company, 1925, chap. I. ^ 
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tention,” pp. 9-27; chap. VI, “Crossing the Interest Deadline,*’ 
pp. 110-124. 

8. Parrish, Wayland Maxfield, Speaking in TuhJic, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947, pp. 346-373. 

9. Phillips, Arthur Edward, Effcciwe Speaking, The Newton Com- 
pany, 1908, chap. VI, "Entertainment and the Factors of Inter- 
estingness,” pp. 63-78. 

10. Williamson, Arleigh B., Fritz, Charles A., and Ross, Harold Ray- 
mond, Speaking in Public, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 2nd cd., 1948, pp. 
20-46. 

11. Winans, James A., Speech-Making, Appleton-Ccntury-Crofts, Inc., 
1938, chap. VII, “Interest,” pp. 131-154; chap. VIII, “Methods 
of Interesting,” pp. 155-179. 

12. Yeager, Willard Hayes, Effective Speaking jor Every Occasion, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1940, chap. 2, "Audience Interest and Speech 
Composition,” pp. 30-77. 
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Occasion and Audience 


yOUR ™ in Zl 

l your abUity to understand ^ its peculiar re- 

your shrewdness in adapting your ■ , j appropriate for 

qufrexnents. An effective speech f 

the occasion. In addition, it appea ^ ° biases and their 

satisfaction for their desires, their moods, their biases, 

preferences. . ,i,„.pfore a necessary 

Study of the occasion and ““ instances it is the first 

early step in planning your audience and 

step. On the basis of svhat you 

the occasion you will ^ of ^development, weigh tl.o 

central thought, select the pattern 
supporting material, and choose the anguage 
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OCCASION 

The limes and places men speak are legion. Tlicy make talks 
on the slightest provocation. Inaugurations, farewells, political 
rallies, meetings of service clubs, banquets, community forums, 
barbecues, funerals, prayer meetings, and worship services are 
all occasions for speeches. Each event requires a different ap- 
proach, different subject matter, and a different delivery. In 
choosing your strategy, weigh the following elements of the 
occasion: the time of the meeting, the assembly place, the prC" 
vailing customs of the locality, and the purpose of the gathering. 

The exact hour of your appearance may make considerable 
difference in your success. What immediately precedes and fol- 
lows your speech should also be weighed thoughtfully. But your 
analysis may not stop here; it may consider the broad historical 
trends which have given rise to the assembly. For this reason it 
is immediately apparent why a knowledge of history may be of 
great advantage to you. Some of our greatest speakers have been 
thorough students of history, sometimes spending months, even 
years, in acquiring insight into the background of an occasion. 
When he delivered his address at Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
December 22, 1820, Webster, for example, was well aware of 
the significance of commemorating d\e landing of the Pilgrims. 
With carefully selected evidence, a magnificent manner, and ele- 
vated language, he inspired his fellow citizens also to take pride 
in that two-hundredth anniversary. 

Speaking at Cooper Union in New York, February 27, 1860, 
Abraham Lincoln was conscious of the historical forces at work, 
particularly in the North. He recognized that the opportunity for 
a Western lawyer to address influential New Yorkers did not 
come often. Contrary to his practice in some of his earlier 
speeches, he now marshalled many facts with which to persuade 
his educated Eastern listeners. His speech was successful because 
he adapted it to that occasion. 

In studying the time, consider such questions as these: 
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1. What are the broad historical antecedents of the speech? 

a. Political? 

b. Economic? 

c. Religious? 

2. What immediate past events give rise to the meeting? 

a. Are these known to the audience? 

b. Has the program committee or chairman been aware of these 

in calling the meeting? , 

3. How does the time of the meebng afiFect the speaker and the 

audience? 

a. Is it a convenient time? 

b. How does the time affect the speaker? 

c. How does it affect the auditors? 

(1) Alert? 

(2) Sleepy? 

(3) Tired? 

(4) Bored? 

(5) Neutral or passive? 

The importance of giving careful thought to the 
you are to speak cannot be overstressed. The physica 
ings may be an asset or a liabUity. One place may 
straint and awe, while a second may call for frivolity and 
The church, a historical landmark, a cemete^, or a o ge 
often inspires contemplative sUence. On the 
stadium, the opera house, the gymnasium-au i 
late incessant chatter and laughter. Poor vent Jation maj oo^ 
tribute to drowsiness and inattentiveness, a.ze of t P > 

its acoustical properties, and the comfort of the aud.ence must 
be carefully studied by the speaker. offected 

Consider^for a momeL how 
Lincoln when he spoke nt Gettysburg, > 

“o “ or ,1. Wg-;, “S S'""" 
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four minutes he spoke, Lincoln made three references to the 
place, referring to it as “a great battlefield of that war, a por- 
tion of that field," and "this ground ” He closely associated his 
remarks with “this ground" in order to heighten the emotional 
effect of his speech. 

But what difficulties did the surroundings provide? Lincoln 
spoke outdoors to a crowd of fifteen to thirty thousand, most of 
whom were standing and many of whom could not push close 
enough to the speakers’ stand to hear or even to see the President. 
The nature of the gathering and the surroundings meant tliat 
persons could wander away from die area without embarrass- 
ment. In addition to these difficulties, already many were no 
doubt weary of listening to Edward Everett, who, preceding 
Lincoln, had talked for over two hours. It goes without saying 
that these were challenging circumstances, some of which, in- 
cidentally, Lincoln could not overcome. 

As a speaker, you must decide what the place of the meeting 
requires of you. In a small room, you must exercise restraint 
and finesse, keeping your voice conversational and quiet, your 
gestures few in number, and your movements subdued. Since 
there are probably fewer distracting influences in a small room 
than elsewhere, you can present your material more concisely. 
To be effective in a larger room or in an outdoor situation, you 
must be more vigorous and energetic, especially if no public- 
address system is available. You must use more movement, 
broader gestures, and an amplified conversational tone. Your 
rate of speaking should necessarily be slower. The more difficult 


TYPES OF AUDIENCES 

Top, a casual gathering: passersby stop momentarily to listen 
to the speaker. Center, a conversational group: workmen talk 
about the pohftcai situation. Bottom, a discussional group; direc- 
tors of Chamber of Commerce examine and discuss plans for 
new sivimming pool. (Photos, Black Star.) 
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speaking situations will require more thought breaks. They may 
require greater use of humor, ar^d more illustrations and examples. 

Study carefully where youripeechJs to be delivered. Take an 
inventory of the items suggested below: 

1. Where is the speech to be delivered? 

a. Is the speech to be delivered indoors or outdoors? 

b. Is the meeting place famous (or infamous)? 

(1) Have important events occurred there? 

(2) What important speakers have spoken there? 

(3) How familiar is the audience with this place? 

c. In what kind of community is the meeting place located? 

(•1) 'Rural or urban? 

(2) ■ Industrial or residential? 

(a) Cottages or mansions? 

(8) Business district or suburb? 

d. What are the taboos of the place? 

e. Is it a ‘hired” hall, a permanent meeting place, or a community 
center? 

2. What will be the comfort of the auditors? 

a. Will they sit, stand, or both? 

b. Will they be crowded or scattered? 

c. Will they be confined to a small area? 

d. Will there be adequate ventilation? 

(1) Air conditioning? 

(2) Fans? 

e. How will the surroundings influence the auditors? 

(1) Are there distractions with which to compete? 

(2) Are the surroundings pleasant or unpleasant? 

(3) Will all auditors see the speaker wth ease? 

3. What are the lighting facilities? 

a. Will the speaker be able to sec fadal rcactiorw of the listeners? 


TYPES or audiences: inacitvx audience 
The upper picture shows members of an audience who arc 
wiUinr to listen but have no intention to act. At the moment the 
lower picture was taken, members of the nepubliran National 
Convcniion were imeiioe. Notice scattered audUors and ap- 
jxirent lack of inicrcsi. (rhotos, Black Star.) 
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b. Will the room be darkened? 

c. Will natural or artificial lighting be used? 

d. Will footlights or a spotlight be used on the speaker? 

4. What are the acoustical problems facing the speaker? 

a. Will a public-address system be available? 

b. Will the speech be broadcast or recorded as it is being 
presented? 

c. Is the place acoustically treated? 

d. Will there be disturbing reverberations? 

5. Wliat are the comforts of the speaker? 

a. Is there to be a lectern? 

b. Is the speaker to be above or below the auditors? 

c. Are the listeners directly in front or on all sides of the speaker? 

The prevailing customs you should note are those which 
dictate what you may or may not do as a public speaker. Think 
for a moment about the wide difference in the conduct of the 
various religious groups. In some church buildings the men 
wear hats; in others the practice is very much out of place. 
Clergymen of one faitli prefer to be called Father, others insist 
on Reverend, while tlie Quakers ask that their leaders be ad- 
dressed simply as Mister. Some congregations would be shocked 
if their pastor did not speak from the pulpit in a subdued, 
mystical manner; others expect much pounding and shouting. 
Equally wide differences can be found in the practices of secular 
groups. Tlicse habit patterns may be dictated by the community 
as a whole, by the i\aturc of the occasion, or by the place of 
assembly. Good advice is ‘^Vlicn in Rome, do as the Romans do.” 

Of value In discovering “what the Romans do” are tlie follow- 
ing questions; 

1. is considered appropriate public-speaking practice? 

a. With reference to dress? 

b. Willi reference to delivery? 

c. With reference to language and diction? 

2. Wliat is the audience etiquette? 

3. Wliat Ir tljc custom «ilh reference to admissions and honorarium? 
0 . Is an admission to be charged? 

h. Will the speaker receive an iionorarJuin? 

(!) Is this the usual or a greater amount? 
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4. Is the group regulated by parliamentary laws? 

a. Robert's Rules of Order? 

b. Individual bylaws? 

c. Informal rules? 

d. No rules? 

e. Mob rule? 


The purpose for which the meeting is called may place ad- 
ditional restrictions upon you as a speaker. If you speak to a 
businessmen’s luncheon club, you will probably find that fellow- 
ship, fun, and good food prcvafi. The members of a trade union 
may assemble in an angry mood to discuss a violahon of contract, 
strike strategy, or grievances against a foreman. 

Contrast the difference' in purpose of a Sunday-mommg wor- 
ship service and a social meeUng of a church brotherhood. In 
the former, speaker and the audience are required to follow a 
ritual. In the latter, the same auditors may meet m Ae same 
building (in a different room), but they feel none of the re- 


straints of the former meeting. 

In your analysis of the purpose of the meeting, comider 
questions given below. Many of these will overlap mth queues 
given later under audience analysis: 


1. Is it a regular or Uie auditors? 

h. a"o^n Uie adwsahifity uf the goaP 

2. -Who formulated tlie goal of the 

a. Did the group participate in its formulaUou? 

b. Did a select group decide on the goal? 

c. Did some ouWde source detemune the goal? 

d. Did you paiUcipatc in its formuinUon? 

3. Is instmeUon or training .a goal of the "“^"8 , 

a. Is instruction to be administered or some. 

b. Has instruction been a prcyi^ ^trnclion? 

c. Is the speaker to help 

4. Is entertainment of tlie 'tors a g 

a. Is it to be the broad, ^lapsuck ^ 

b. Do they expect restraint important (^ mt? 

5. Does the meeting commemorate or 
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a. Is the event related to the history of the group? 

(1) To other similar groups? 

(2) Only to this group? 

b. Did the auditors participate in the revered event? 

c. What are their sources of information about the event? 
6. Is the purpose of the meeting associated with persuasion? 

a. What Icind of change is expected? 

(1) Covert? 

(2) Overt? 

b. Does the audience expect to profit from the meeting? 

c. How is the purpose related to your betterment? 


AUDIENCE 

What to say and how to say it are related to “where,” “when,” 
and “to whom.” In their famous debates in 1858 for the Illinois 
senatorship, Lincoln and Douglas were adroit in altering their 
arguments as they moved from antislave northern to proslave 
southern Illinois and back again. The state of Louisiana offers 
a real challenge to the stump speaker because Tiorthern Louisiana 
diSers markedly from the southern French parishes. Further- 
more, to employ the same arguments and techniques in the hill 
country beyond the Red River and in cosmopolitan New Orleans 
would be to invite failure. “The first simple rule in all good 
speaking, in any situation,” advises Overstreet, “is: think of your 
audience.”^ 

Although Dr. Russell Conwell presented his "Acres of Dia- 
monds” over sixty-one hundred times over a period of fifty years, 
he never lost sight in all that time of the importance of studying 
his immediate listeners and then attempting to adapt his pres- 
entation to the peculiar requirements of the situation. Said Gon- 
well, 

This lecture has been delivered under these circumstances; I visit 
a town or city, and try to arrive there early enough to see the post- 
master, the barber, the keeper of the hotel, the principal of the 
schools, and the ministers of some of the churches, and then go into 

^ H. A. Overstreet, Infitiendng Human Behavior, W. W. Norton & 
CJompany, 1925, pp. 72-73. 
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some of the factories and stores, and talk with the people, and get 
into sympathy with the local conditions of that town or city and see 
what has been their history, what opportunities they had, and what 
they had failed to do — and every town fails to do something— and 
then go to those people about the subjects which applied to their 
locality." 

Never before our time has the speaker had available so much 
information, so many techniques, or so much help. The social 
psychologist, the sociologist, and the geographer, with their ex- 
tensive studies of group conduct, population trends, attitudes, 
and prejudices, make valuable allies. The public-opinion poll and 
consumer’s research yield much information that you can often 
utilize. 

Although you may not have the resources or the time to con- 
duct elaborate studies or to hire the services of the professional 
pollster, you can leam much from them. The public-opinion polls 
published in the newspapers and magazines give many hints 
concerning trends in popular thinking on a wide vanety of 
subjects.®' 

For a political unit as small as the township or ward, the state 
and federal census reports give detailed population statistics 
relative to age, sex, education, occupation, racial background, 
religious affiliation, school attendance, illiteracy, and many other 
related topics. Many times when political issues are anab'zed, 
election returns serve as another valuable source. In addition, 
the Statistical Abstract, the World Almanac, and Information 


Please Almanac may be helpful. ^ 

In some cases the local newspapers or magazines pve infonna- 
tion valuable in audience analysis. Before you formulate opinions 
you of course should -ascertain the political bias of the ^.tor 
as well as the unique features of the pubitotion. and y™ sho-W 
romcuher that ner^papers urold as well as reflect 
Tire editorial page will contain many clues coneem.ng the nature 

= nWn..Cn„.e,l .-e/— 

* Each week Callup has four releases to one 
papers. Time, May 3, IWS. p. 
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and policy of a paper. One newspaper should be checked against 
other papers and against additional sources and observers. 

In every community there are key persons whose judgment 
legaiding the community mores and local attitudes is astute and 
trustworthy. On many occasions such persons will be your princi- 
pal source of information about what is expected of you and 
about what is appropriate. Ordinarily, the program chamnan, 
the outstanding citizen, a speaker who has previously addressed 
the group, the committee in charge, or the officers ^v^ll make 
valuable informants. The more individuals you consult, the more 
likely you are to make an accurate judgment about your audience. 

The discussion above no doubt gives the impression that audi- 
ence analysis is an endless and tedious task. Indeed, your con- 
clusion is correcL Naturally, for the five-minute class performance 
or an appearance before a luncheon club, a detailed study is 
probably unwarranted. Some speaking situations %vill necessitate 
consulting many sources, while others may be handled success- 
fully if you talk wth a few persons in the community. But the 
resourceful speaker is constantly alert to signs indicating shifts 
in o^nion. Tlexibility and adaptability are important qualities 
of the efiective speaker. 


AUDIENCE ANALYSIS 

The case of eSective speaking may be put into a single sen- 
tence: "You must speak in terms of people's wants.** The princi- 
ple enunciated is not new; indeed, it dates back almost to the 
beginning of what we sometimes call human relations. Persons 
will listen, ■Nvill consider, and will act if a proposal promises 
satisfaction of their ^^'ants. Audience analysis resolves, therefore, 
into an attempt to determine the motivation of the group and 
what of these aspects can he ultilized in a given speedi: 

1. What is the nature of the audience? 

2. What is the basis for assembling? 

S. In what vrays are the auditors homogeneous? 

4. \Miat are the fixed attitudes of the group? 
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5. What does the audience know about you? 

6. What does the audience know about your subject? 

7. Does a division of opinion exist on your subject? 


What Is the Nature of the Audience? 

Speaking of the audience in this sense we are referring to 
those persons who constitute your listeners. In the face-to-face 
situation you have a visible audience, those within the natural 
or amplified range of your voice. For classroom performance 
your auditors will be your fellow students. On other occasions 
you may have for a visible audience a Rotary Club, a jury, a 
community forum, the Ladies Aid, or a trade-union council^ ^ 
The printing press, the motion picture, the radio, and television 
have made possible what may be called a greater audience or 
an absent audience, consisting of those persons who hear t e 
speech by radio or read it. Describing this group, HoUingsvorth 
points out, “There is of course usually no aggregation or con- 
gregation of people involved, and hence the group phenomena 
which an assembled audience may display will be mining. 
On many occasions today this greater audience dsvarfs the m- 
portance and size of the immediate audience. On the evenmg 
of May 27, 1941, President FranHin Roosevelt spoke to an 
immediate, select audience of three hundred persons assembled 
at the White House. Before him were Western Hemisphere 
diplomats and their families, but out on the ainvays an estimated 
sixty-five million tuned in to listen. Later the same 'va 

broadcast by short wave in fourteen languages to additional 

millions abroad.® V. ^ 

Former Prime Minister Wins^ii-Churchill 
sands of miles to present an address at sma ■ jfyj 

College at Fulton. Missouri. His visible audience ivas a handfu 

*H. L. HoIIingivorUi. T/.a of „.e Au^>eoce. Mnerioan Bool 

Company, 1935, p. 26. „ _ . f Emergency Exists,” 

® Franklin Delano jWl A. Craig Baird (ed.), The H. W. 

scntativc American Specches:^^u » 

Wilson Company, 1941, pp- 57-7 . 
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of Middle Westerners, but bis greater audience extended around 
the world. His English colleagues were definitely interested in 
wbat be said. He no doubt had a small but select audience in 
the Russian Kremlin. Other diplomats and thousands of John 
Does the world over studied that speech, for it predicted the 
future attitude of Russia and indicated what he thought would 
he the best strategy of the non-Communist world, particularly 
the English-speaking world.® 

The radio audience may he augmented by millions who gain 
their impressions by what they read on the printed page. Un- 
fortunately, many of these readers never see a full text of the 
speaker's remarks; consequently, in some cases they read only 
garbled half statements or whatever the censors permit to slip 
through. Quotation marks frequently are omitted; a reporter or 
an editor may do a thorough “rewrite.”’ Nevertheless, this read- 
ing audience is of great significance to many speakers. 

Some speakers actually project their audiences into the future 
by addressing their remarks to posterity. What the historians 
will say becomes important to many, particularly if they imagine 
that “the halo of greatness” is descending upon them. For this 
reason our congressmen many times take particular care to revise 
what appears in the Congre^sionaZ 'Record,^ A senator or repre- 
sentative may frankly admit in opening that he intends his 
remarks “for the record,” meaning that he wants a printed state- 

® Winston Churchill, “The Sinews of Peace/* delivered March 5, 1946, 
found in Representative American Speeches: I94S-I946, pp. 20-32. 

^ See Walter Lippmann, Puhlic Opinion, Harcouit, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1922, chap. 5. 

* Zon Robinson, The Accuracy With Which Speeches Are Reported 
iiv the Congressional Record," Eostem Public SpeaJcing Conference 1940, 
Harold F. Harding (ed.). The H. W, Wilson Company, 1940, pp. 290-300. 


TYPES OF AUDIENCES: SELECTED AUDtENCE 

The first picture shows a ministerial group listening to a report 
hij one of tfs members. The second picture shows internes listen- 
ing to a professor of surgery. (Photos, Black Star and L.S.U. 
Alumni News.) 
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ment upon which to be judged at a later date — perhaps at the 
next election or even by generations unborn. 

To summarize, your audience may include those persons in the 
immediate assembly and those reached through the press, radio, 
or television. Just as it cannot be limited in place, neither can 
the audience be limited in time; the speaker may even address 
his remarks to the reader of the future. 


WKat Is the' Basis for Assembling? 


A group of persons does not congregate or remain assembled 
as a rule by mere chance or accident. Some motivating force in 
the speaking situation pulls them together and unites them into 
what we commonly refer to by the collective noun audience. 

Persons may attend a lecture for the purpose of satisfying their 
curiosity about the speaker. For this reason, public figures often 
command large lecture fees, not because they can speak effec- 
tively but because at the moment they bask in public attention. 
On other occasions auditors may assemble because they are loyal 
or obligated to an organization such as Rotary, Lions, and 
Kiwanis. Another group, a student body, for example, may meet 
because it is commanded to be present. 

To be successful, the speaker must consider carefully these 
cohesive forces, the degree of organization that has taken place, 
and the group anticipations. As a speaker, you must decide why 
the auditors have come to the meeting and why they remain. 

The casual or spontaneous group possesses the lowest de^ee 
of integration and organization, for the individual members 
possess few common grounds of understanding or s^Tn^t y. le 
membership is determined almost entirely by chance. Tlie street- 


types of audiekces: coNCEimm cnoor 

Top. the miUtauj unit responds 
given by officer in etwrge. Bottom, modem f 

movementf when instmetor gives commend. (Photos. LS.U. 

Alumni News.) 
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tion must be satisfied, or something more urgent must be sub- 
stituted. 

The selected audience possesses greater unity and organiza- 
tion than the previous type because there is a common basis for 
membership in the group. The P.T.A., a lodge, a paWotic society, 
or an alumni group are typical examples. Selectivity and mem- 
bership requirements result in more homogeneity, thus simplify- 
ing somewhat the speaker’s problem. Group objectives further 
unite the group and offer the speaker a common ground upon 
which to reach the members. If you ally yourself and your cause 
with these ideals, symbols, and taboos, you are assured of mterest 
and attention, and you are probably ready to present your analy- 
sis or course of action. 

The concerted audience is usually characterized by prewous 
training, complete orientation, and rigid discipline. The athletic 
team, the military unit, and the airplane crew have been regi- 
mented. An order from the leader is sufficient to secure action 
svithout question or hesitation. Since freedom of choice is not a 
possibility, this type ordinarily falls beyond the realm of per- 


suasion. 

The basis of assembling will frequently determine your aj^ 
proach and the materials that are necessary. Weigh carefully 


the following questions: 


1. Did the auditors assemble to hear you ns a p 

a. Are they interested in you because of 

b Do they want to hear you discuss your subjeetr 

c. Do W It to bear other auditors qu«t.on you? 

7l ) Am interested in additional in omiaUon? 

(2) Do they^viuit to see >-ou “put on the spotT 

2. Did they assemble because of the p 

a. Do they come to celebrate a ^ 

b. Do th^- come to pay ° 

c. Do they come to show 

3. Is attendaU of the group a matter of lob.t? 

a. Is it a regularly scheduled meeting. 

b. Is it a called mccUng? 
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corner gathering, observers of an unusual window display, com- 
muters waiting in a subway station, or people huddled together 
in the same bomb shelter are casual or spontaneous groups. To 
transform a group of this kind into an audience presents a great 
challenge to the speaker, for he has no outside aids to mold them 
into an integrated unit. He must gain a hearing, enlist attention, 
and develop interest in the subject before he can hope to present 
his main thoughts. 

The discussional or conoersrtftonnl group cannot be considered 
an audience in the usual sense of the word, for each member 
looks upon himself as a participant or speaker with an equal 
right to speak at any moment he wishes to break into the dis- 
cussion. When he is not speaking, he is, of course, an auditor; 
but he is hesitant to let anyone monopolize the time. 

Any attempt to take the floor is regarded as a breach of 
etiquette. To transform a discussion group into an audience, the 
speaker must gain the consent of the other members. 

The inactive audience, unlike the first two groups, is bound 
together by the willingness of its members to recognize and give 
attention to something— -whether it be a speaker, a singer, a 
jugging act, or a play. Members regard themselves as onlookers 
and listeners, not speakers nor participants. 

Ordinarily they come with the purpose of remaining passive, 
of being spectators, of remaining inactive and sometimes even 
inert. The lyceum, the dinner club, the theater crowd, and some 
classes are inactive groups. After the auditors come and pay 
whatever admission there is, they expect to he entertained. 

With an inactive group, the speaker is assured of an initial 
hearing; consequently, holding attention and directing interest 
are less of a problem than with the casual group. If the speaker 
expects more, he must work for it. Something about the speaker, 
the occasion, or the subject has attracted the auditors to the 
meeting place and makes them ready to listen. Discovery of this 
something is the key to reaching this group. Either this anticipa- 
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b. What are the age characteristics? 

(1) Juvenile? 

(2) Young adult? 

(3) Middle age? 

(4) Old age? 

(5) Mixed? 

c. Where do the majority of the members of the audience live? 

( 1 ) Large city? 

(2) Suburban area? 

(3) Village? 

(4) Rural area? 

(5) Mixed? 

d. What is the average income o£ the listeners? 

(1) Wealthy? 

(2) Average? 

(3) Poor? 

(4) On relief? 

(5) Mixed? 

e. What are the racial characlerisb'cs? 

(1) Foreign bom or first-generah'on Americans? 

(2) Colored? 

(3) White? 

(4) Minority group? 

.(5) Mixed? 

f. What are the religious characteristics? 

(1) Protestant? 

( a ) Fundamentalists? 

(b) Modernists? 

(2) Catholic? 

(3) Non-Christian? 

g. What are the political aflSIialions? 

(1) Democrats? 

(a) Northern? 

(b) Southern? 

(2) Republicans? 

(3) Third-party groups? 

(4) Independents? 

(5) Mixed? significant in infiucncing 

2. What other characteristics migni uc t, 

opinions? 

a. Secret societies? 

b. Fraternal affiliations? 
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4. Is attendance compulsory? 

a. Who required attendance? 

b. What are the penalties for nonattendance? 

5. Is attendance motivated by some other factor? 

a. Do the people come to hear another speaker? 

b. Are they present to see a famous (or infamous) person? 

c. Are they present to participate in group activities? 

(1) Discussion? 

(2) Singing? 

(3) Refreshments? 

(4) Good fellowship? 

In What Ways Are Your Auditors Homogeneous? 

Many persons speak of audience adjustment as if the speakers 
task were simply to adapt his materials to the group as a whole. 
But as Hollingworth puts it, . . the audience is an unreal 
abstraction”® Certainly a number of persons meeting together 
do not lose their identity and fuse into a single entity with an 
oversoul or superpersonalily. They may keep their individuality, 
or most likely they may group themselves around certain con- 
ditioners of opinion. Adjustment to each individual is highly 
desirable but impossible if the gathering is of large size. You 
must adapt your materials and appeal to certain groupings or 
segments of those present. Accomplishment of this task depends 
upon learning in what respect your listeners are homogeneous. 
Polling agencies provide .us with a convenient list of topics 
around which they believe people group themselves. They insist 
that the important conditioners of opinion are occupational 
groups, sex, age, place of residence, education, income level, 
race, religion, and political preference.^® 

You therefore will do well to find the answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What are the predominant characteristics of the majority of the 
prospective audience? 

a. Is the audience to be composed of men, women, or both? 

* Hollingworth, op. cit., p. 27. 

George Gallup, A Guide to public Opinion Folh, J^nceton Univer- 
sity Press, 1948, pp. 31-33. 
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What Does the Audience Know About You? 

If you are to be effective, you must also attempt to ascertain 
what your reputation is with your hearers and how the audience 
has arrived at its conclusions. On the basis of what you leam, 
you must determine the kind, the amount, and the ty^e of per- 
sonal appeal (ethical proof) essential for the success of your 
speech. 

When he arose to deliver his Bunker Hill oration/* Daniel 
Webster found litUe need to establish himself with his listeners, 
for he knew that those present held him in high esteem. On that 
occasion extensive personal appeals would have been most in 
appropriate. In direct contrast with Webster, William L. Yancey, 
ardent states’ righter and secessionist, found it necessary to pack- 
much personal appeal into his speeches before northern au i 
ences during the presidential campaign of 1860. His political 
foe, Stephen A. Douglas, the senator from Illinois, came to a 
similar conclusion when he spoke to Southerners. Both Yancey 
and Douglas, experienced speakers, strove to disarm their lis- 
teners before attempting serious presentations of their ideas. 

In evaluating the attitudes of the audience toward yourself, be 
as objective as possible. If possible, determine what the real 
attitudes are, no matter how much some of them may uritate or 
disturb you. 

Put the following quesUons to yourself: 

1. What are the attitudes of the majority of the audience toward me as 

rfl'ot Lfliar are they xrith my background and reputarion? 

( 1 ) What are their sources of mfomaUo 

(a) Are these sources reliabtei- 

(b) Are they biased? 

^ «S’ - 

that of the majority of die auditors? 

a T 1815 at the laying of the comeisteno of (he 

" Delivered June 17 , Massachusetls. 

Bunker Hill Monument at aiarlesltm-n. 
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What Are the Fixed Attitudes Toward Your Subject? 

We all possess our wishes, our preferences, our moods, our 
biasea, our desires, our quirks, and our inclinations. Because of 
our previous environment, we have developed certain fixed atti- 
tudes toward most issues, most institutions, and most people. 
The speaker cannot afford to ignore these sets of attitudes. In 
fact, on the basis of how we feel about certain political, social, 
economic, or religious questions, we are labeled as radicals, 
moderates, or conservatives. Our attitudes on national defense 
are illustrative of fixed attitudes. If you live on the West Coast, 
you no doubt are much interested in Pearl Harbor as a bastion 
of defense. If you reside on the Atlantic seaboard, you may 
think of England in this regard. But if you live in the great 
Com Belt, you regard the great expanses of water as ample pro- 
tection from attack from either Asia or Europe. Of course, if 
you have studied the possibilities of air power and the great- 
circle route, you may think all these points of view are obsolete. 
Each case, however, has its set of fixed attitudes with reference 
to defense. 

The speaker must weigh carefully what the fixed attitudes are 
with reference to his subject. Your success will depend upon 
how well you align your objectives with these predispositions. 
When he spoke at the opening of the Cotton State and Industrial 
Exposition at Atlanta in 1895, Booker T, Washington, famous 
Negro educator, showed great sagacity in adapting his materials 
to the fixed attitudes on race which existed in Georgia at that 
tune. His plea was not for social equality** but for recognition 
of the Negro s worth to the South. He avoided the controversial 
issue and made his plea for something on which each group 
could agree. He aligned his argument with the fixed attitudes of 
his audience. 

When you prepare a speech, give careful thought to how you 
make use of fixed attitudes in achieving your goal. 
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(3) By whom? 

(4) Purpose? 

c. How much does the majority know about the subject? 

( 1 ) Source of information? 

(a) Careful study? 

(b) Hearsay? 

(c) Habitual association? 

(2) Has the audience had the opportunity to read the speech or 
a resume?. 

2. Will the text be available afterward? 

Does a Division of Opinion Exist on Yoor Subject? 

Of course a division of opinion does not exist on all subjects, 
particularly those of an informative nature. But on most argu- 
mentative issues, the auditors may be divided into three arbitrary 
groups: partisans, neutrals, and opponents or for, undecided, 
and against. But no "hard-and-fast” dividing lines exist between 
these categories, for ordinarily on most issues there are all shades 
of opinion extending from that of the fanatical devotee to that of 
the fanatical antagonist. The following diagram shows shades of 
opinion graphically: 
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a. Are these known to the audience? 

b. Do they constitute a basis upon which to establish a common 
ground”? 

3. What does the majority of the auditors expect from me? 

a. Did they come to hear me? 

b. Do they have selfish motives in coming? 

What Does the Audience Know About Your Subject? 

To cover ground familiar to the audience and not be aware 
that it is familiar is to waste valuable time and to risk putting 
your auditors to sleep. But to' assume that they know more than 
they actually do is equally disastrous. The purposeful speaker 
starts with the audience where they are and moves them toward 
his desired goal. What your audience knows then becomes an 
important consideration. 

Frequently in these days of rapid communication and extensive 
news coverage, it is not unusual for an audience to have a r6sum6 
or even a complete copy of a talk before it is delivered. In this 
event, the speaker must take special pains to adapt carefully his 
presentation to the local situation. 

The speech that is delivered more than once may actually 
acquire a reputation. Such was the case with many of William 
Jennings Bryan’s lectures. Year after year Chautauqua crowds 
looked forward to hearing the Great Commoner give "The Prince 
of Peace” and "The Price of a Soul.” The same was true of Russell 
Conwells "Acres of Diamonds” Wendell Phillips* "The Lost 
Arts,” and Thomas DeWitt Talmage’s "Big Blunders.” 

What the audience knows about your subject will be an im- 
portant dclcnninant in your strategy. You will do well, therefore, 
to investigate the following questions: 

!• is the attitude of the majority of the auditors toward tlie 

spcccli? 

a. Has the title aroused curiosiqr? 

( 1 ) Is it misleading? 

(2) Docs it need clarification? 

1). What advance publicity has the speech received? 

(1) Amount? 

(2) T>pe? 
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of goals, but if the opposition controls the remaining group, you 
modify your goals considerably. 

Determine the part of the audience that controls the group. 


EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignmenis. Deliver a five-minute talk on the analysis 
of the audience and the occasion. Analyze for your classmates how 
a speaker that you have heard personally succeeded or failed 
because of good or poor adjustment. You may vnsh to speak on a 
topic similar to the following; 

a. How a poor audience analysis caused a speaker to fail 

b. How on-the-spot adjustment to the speaking situation saved 
the day 

c. How an unforeseen incident wredced a speech 

d. How an inappropriate subject embarrassed a speaker 

e. How a speaker's appearance or platfonn deportment contnbuted 
to ineffectiveness 

f. How a speaker made a difficult subject meaningful 

g. A difficult subject that caused a speaker trouble 

I: szrsriS 

a. .1 

® flint exist in your home community, 

customs concermng speaking tnat exisi lu y 

Make your study as complete as you can. visible 

3. Assignment. Prepare a rvritten analysrs of a 

audience in your home conunumty. •- n tvnical radio 

4. Research Alignment. Prepare a rvrrtten ^ 

audience which listens to a radio station m your home to™ 
nearby. 

" f hhe to hear 

c. ^Vhat dominant attitudes m > j. .i 

audience? , i school for the audi- 

e. Is interschool debating conducted m >-our 
ence or for some other reason. 
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In making realistic preparation, you must ascertain how many 
persons must be won to achieve your objective. Under standard 
parliamentary procedure, most decisions require only a simple 
majority, of fifty-one percent of those present, but more serious 
proposals take greater percentages. The rules of the Senate of 
the United States, for example, require a two-thirds majority (of 
ninety-six members) to ratify a treaty. To obtain a conviction 
in American Courts, unanimity is necessary, that is, twelve jurors 
must be persuaded that the accused is guilty. 

But in audience analysis you must proceed beyond learning 
what constitutes parliamentary control; you must determine what 
segment holds “the balance of power.” 

Henry Ward Beecher faced this problem when he spoke to a 
hostile English audience in Manchester in 1863. At that time 
thousands of Englishmen who worked in cotton mills had been 
made idle by the Northern blockade of the Confederacy. Beecher 
explains his audience analysis as follows: “I took the measure 
of the audience and said to myself, ‘About one fourth of this 
audience are opposed to me, and about one fourth will be rather 
in sympathy, and my business now is not to appeal to that por- 
tion that is opposed to me nor to those that are already on my 
side, but to bring over the middle section.’ How to do this was 

a problem .”^2 

Notice that Beecher stressed his concentration upon “the mid- 
dle section” or the neutrals, who had not formed an opinion of 
the issues of tlic Civil War. 

If thirty percent of your auditors are partisan, it is obvious 
that you must win at least an additional twenty-one percent to 
control a simple majority. Where is the group upon which to 
concentrate? Are they among the neutrals or the opponents? 
You must decide whether it is possible to move this number into 
the ranks of the supporters. Ordinarily the answer will depend 
upon the size of the in-bchvecn group. If there are enough 
neutrals to supply the desired number, you must choose one set 

**L>-man Abbott, Ilcnnj Ward Bccc7»cr; A Sketch of Ills Career, 
American Publishing Company, 1887, pp. 171-172. 
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Did this in Caesar seem ambitious? 

When that the poor have cried, Caesar hath wept; 
Ambition shouid be made of sterner stuff: 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

You all did see that on the Lupercal 
I thrice presented him a kingly crown. 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this ambition? 

Yet Brutus says he was ambitious. 

And, sure, he is an honorable man. 

I speak not to disprove what Brutus spoke. 

But here I am to speak what I do know. 

You all did love him once, not without cause; 

What cause withholds you then to mourn for him? 

0 judgment! thou art fled to brutish beasts. 

And men have lost their reason. Bear wth me; 

My heart is in the coffin there with Caesar, 

And I must pause till it come back to me. 

!• Pleb. Methinks there is much reason in his sayings. 

2. Pleb. If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caesar has had great wrong. 

3. Pleb. Has he, masters^’ 

1 fear there ^vilI a worse come in his place. 

4. Pled. Mark’d ye his words? He would not tidce the crown; 

Therefore 'tis certain he was not ambitious. 

1. Pled. If it be found so, some will dear abide it. 

2. Pleb. Poor soul! his eyes arc red as fire with \veeping. 

3. Pleb. There’s not a nobler man in Borne than Antony. 

4. Pleb. Now mark him, he begins again to speak. 

But yesterday the word of Caesar might 
Have stood against the world; now lies he there. 

And none so poor to do him reverence. 

0 masters, ff I were dispos’d to stfr 

Your hearts and minds to mutmy and rage, 

T should do Brutus \vTong, and Cassius ^vrong. 

Who, you all know, are honorable men. 

1 ^vill not do them wrong; I rather choose 

To %vrong the dead, to wrong myself and you, 

Than I \vill wrong such honorable men. 

But here’s a parchment Math the seal of Caesar; 

I found it in his closet; *tis liis miH. 

Let but the commons hear this testament — 
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6. Research Assignment. Investigate how some famous speaker made 

adjustment to some aspect of the speaking situation. Consider one 

of the following or some other speaker of note: 

a. Lincoln in the Lincoln-Douglas Debates, 1858. (Albert J. 
Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 
vol. II, pp. 641-694.) 

b. Lincoln at Gettysburg, November 19, 1863. (Carl Sandburg, 
Abraham Lincoln, The War Years, Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 1939, vol. 2, chap. 44.) 

c. William Jennings Bryan at Democratic National Convention, 
Chicago, Illinois, July 6, 1896. (Wayne C. Williams, William 
Jennings Bryan, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1936, chap. 8.) 

d. Booker T. Washington at Atlanta, Georgia, September 18, 1895. 
(Basil Mathews, Booker T. Washington, Harvard University 
Press, 1948, chap. 6.) 

e. Henry Ward Beecher speaking in England in 1863. (Lyman 
Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher, American Publishing Company, 
1887, pp, 161-185.) 

i. Robert Emmet before the Court, September 19, 1803. (See 
Helen Landreth, The Fursuit of Robert Emmet, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1948.) 

7. Analy 2 e Mark Antony’s audience adaptation in his speech to the 
Roman mob. Remem^r that he was speaking to a hostile audience. 

Speech of Mork Antony from Julius Caes.ir hy William Sluikespeare 

Ant. Friends, Romans, countrymen, lend me your earsl 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him. 

The evil that men do lives alter them, 

Tlic good is oft interred with their bonesj 
So let it be with Caesar. The noble Brutus 
Hath told you Caesar was ambitious; 

If it were so, it U’as a grievous fault. 

And grievously hath Caesar answer’d it. 

Here, under leave of Brutus and the rest — 

For Bmlus is an honorable man; 

So are they all, all honorable men — 

Come I to speak in Caesar’s funeral. 

He was my friend, faithful and just to tac; 

But Brutus says he was ambitious, 

And Brutus is an honorable man. 

He hath brought many captives home to Rome, 

Wliosc ransoms did the general coffers fill; 
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Twas on a summer’s evening, in his tent, 

That day he overcame the Nervii. 

Look, in this place ran Cassius’ dagger through; 

See what a rent the envious Casca made; 

Through this the well-beloved Brutus stabb’d. 

And as he pluck’d liis cursed steel away, 

Mark how the blood of Caesar followed it. 

As rushing out of doors, to be resolv’d 
If Brutus so imkindly knock’d, or no; 

For Brutus, as you know, ^vas Caesar’s angel. 

Judge, O you gods, how dearly Caesar lov’d him! 
This was the most vnJdndest cut of all; 

For when the noble Caesar saw him stab. 

Ingratitude, more strong than traitors* arms. 

Quite vanquish’d him. Then burst his mighty heart; 
And, in his mantle muffling up his face, 

Even at the base of Pompey’s statue, 

\Vhich all the while ran blood, great Caesar fell. 

O, what a fall was there, my countrymen! 

Then I, and you, and aU of us fell down. 

Whilst bloody treason flourish’d over us. 

O, now you weep, and I perceive you feel 
The dint of pity. These are gracious drops. 

Kind souls, what, weep you when you but behold 
Our Caesar’s vesture wounded? Look you here; 

[Lifting Caesars mantle.] 
Here is himself, marr’d, as you see, with traitors. 

1* Pleb. O piteous spectadel 
2. Pleb. O noble Caesar! 

S- Pleb. O woeful dayl 
4. Pleb. O traitors, villains! 

I* Pleb. O most bloody sight! 

2. Pleb. We ^vill be reveng’d! 

(All.) Revenge! About! 

Seek! Bum! Fire! Kfll! Slay! 

Let not a traitor live! 

Ant. Stay, countrymen. 

1- PtEB. Peace there! hear the noble Antony. 

2. Pled. We’ll hear him, ^ve^l follow him, we’ll die with him. 
Ant. Good friends, sweet friends, let me not stir you up 
To such a sudden flood of mutiny. 
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Which, pardon me, I do not mean to read — 

And they would go and Mss dead Caesar s wounds 
And dip their napMns in his sacred blood. 

Yea, beg a hair of him for memory, 

And, dying, mention it vvidiin their wills. 

Bequeathing it as a rich legacy 
Unto their issue. 

4. Pleb. We'll hear the will. Read it, Mark Antony. 

All. The will, the willl we will hear Caesar's will. 

Ant. Have patience, gentle friends, I must not read it; 

It is not meet you know how Caesar lov’d you. 

You are not wood, you are not stones, but men: 

And, being men, hearing the will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad. 

'Tis good you know not that you are his heirs; 

For, if you should, O, what would come of itl 
4. PiEB. Read the wll; we’ll hear it, Antony. 

You shall read us the will, Caesar's will. 

Will you be patient? Will you stay a while? 

I have o’ershot myself to tell you of it. 

1 fear I wrong the honorable men 
Whose daggers have stabb'd Caesar; I do fear it. 

They were traitors; honorable men! 

The willl the lestamentl 

2. Pleb, They were villains, murderers. The willl 
Read the will. 

Ant. You will compel me, then, to read the will? 

Then make a ring about the corpse of Caesar, 

And let me show you him that made the will. 

Shall I descend? and will you give me leave? 

Come do%vn. 

2. Pleb. Descend. 

3. Pled. You shall have leave. 
lAnlony comes down from the pulpit.] 

4. Pled. A ring; stand round. 

1. Pled. Stand from the hearse, stand from Uio body. 

2. Pleb. Room for Antony, most noble Antony. 

Ant. Nay, press not so upon me; stand far off. 

All- Stand back; room; bear backl 
Ant. If ) ou have tears, prepare to shed them now. 

You nil do k-now this mantle; I remember 
Tlic first time ever Caesar pul it on. 


Ant, 


4. Pleb. 
All. 


All. 
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They that have done this deed are honorable. 

What private griefs they have, alas, 1 know not, 

That made them do it; they are wise and honorable, 

And will, no doubt, with reasons answer you. 

I come not, friends, to steal away your hearts. 

I am no orator, as Brutus is; 

But, as you know me all, a plain blunt man 
That love my.friond; and that they know full well 
That gave me public leave to <spe^ of him; 

For .1 have neither wit, nor words, nor worth. 

Action, nor utterance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood; I only speak right on. 

I tell you that which you yourselves do know; 

Show you sweet Caesar’s ^vounds, poor poor, diunb 
mouths, 

And bid them speak for me. But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would niCBe up your spirits, and put a tongue 
In every wound of Caesar, that should move 
The stones of Rome to rise and mutiny. 

Ant. Well mutiny. 

1. Pleb. Well bum the house of Brutus. 

3. Pled. Away, theni come, seek the conspirators. 

Ant. Yet hear me, countrymen; yet bear me speak. 

All. Peace, ho! hear Antony, most noble Antony! 

Ant. ^^'hy, friends, you go to do you know not what. 

Wherein hath Caesar thus deserv'd your loves? 

Alas, you know not; I roust tell you, then. 

You Ii.ave forgot the will I told you of. 

All. Most true. The willl Let’s stay and hear the will. 

Ant. Here is the uill, and under Caesar’s seal. 

To every Roman citizen he gives, 

To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 

2. Pled. Most noble Caesarl Well revenge his death. 

3. Pled. O royal Caesarl 

Ant. Hear me >vith patience. 

All. Peace, ho! 


FltANKUN P. nOOSEVELT 

President PoosctxU at ilic dedication of the T.V.A. Chicha- 
mnwpa Dam, Chattanooga,Tcnncsscc,1940.(Photo,\Vide World.) 
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Ant, Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 

His private arbours and newrplanted orchards. 

On this side Tiber; he hath left them you. 

And to your heirs forever, common pleasures. 

To walk abroad, and recreate yourselves. 

Here was a Caesar! When comes such another? 

1. Pleb. Never, never! Come, away, awayl 

We’ll bum his body in the holy place. 

And with the brands fire the traitors’ houses. 

Take up the body. 

2. Pleb. Go fetch fire. 

3. Pleb. Pluck down benches. 

4. Pleb. Pluck down forms, ^vindows, anything. 

Exeunt Plebeians [wtth the body\. 

Ant. Now let it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt! 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Bryant, Donald C., and Wallace, Karl R., The F.^men,aU of 
Public Soeakins Appleton-Cenlury-Crofts, Inc., 1947, chap. . 

2. SgS, H.T Th. of the Audience, Amencan 

3 . 0 / 

4. ^vrSerrt’ATX^/ 

Green & Co., Ino., 1942, chaps. 4, . Norton & 

5. Overstreet, H. A., Jnflueocing Human Behamor. 

0)mpany,192S, chaps. 1.4,12. ^ ^ Criticism, The 

6. Thonssen, Lester, and Baird, • S 

Ronald Press Company, 1948, “P’ Uistorv and Criticism of 

vol. II, pp. 777-795. — 

EKIC JOKNSTOtr 

The alert speaker is anirruaed 

dent of the Motion PictuK }jotic7how his whole body 

Un-American Actioitics Comrnttte^W^^,^^ ^ 

emphasizes what he is satjtng. ( » 
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healtliy “fore” with the intention of clearing the line of flight. 
In each case your objective is a response. 

Likewise in a public speech you have a similar goal some 
kind of response. Your goal must meet at least two requisites: 
First, you must have a definite idea of what you want. Second, 
you must select a response which you have a reasonable expec- 
tation of eliciting. In other words, the goal must be one wluch 
you can achieve by your speech. It must be neither theoretical 
nor ideal. Its selection must be based upon careful study of the 
attitudes, biases, preferences, and beliefs of your listeners and 
upon a thorough analysis of the occasion. There is not ing 
haphazard or accidental about an effective speech, it is t e resu t 
of careful thought and thorough planning. 


audience response 

If you are to let the advice above be your guiding philosophy, 
early in your preparation you must answer four questions. 


1. What kind of a response do I want? 

2. When do I want my listeners to respondr 
8 . 

I want my 

F these queries briefly 


TTilCU UU A waill. * 

8. How long do I want them to respond^ 

4. Do I want my listeners to respond as individuals 

Let us consider each of 


or as a group? 


V/hat Kind of Response Do I Wont? 

Is the response to be yra Tay ask the 

isittobeoocrt.openlymaniferted^I * recaufto evaluate, to 
listener to do no more than to th , ^ 

associate, to be ^vo'rk for understanding, 

new procedure to your ’V. ^ quiet unobservable 

The droll story usually has as i • „„ q,ore than 

delight. Many patriotic speeche . P aj is a 

stimulate additional pride in country. In each cas 

covert response. , resoonse that you can 

On the other hand, you may work for a respons 



CHAPTER VI 



Goals 


TN THE Viglit of your studies of \ho audience and the occasion, 
1 , you need lo determine and carefully consider your speech 
purpose. To ensure purposeful activity, you must know what 
response you want in order lo select materials and to make plans 
tliat enable you to achieve it Keep your speech moving toward 
j-our objective. 

The grrirrof goal of all speaking I? response or, if you prefer 
more tcchmc,al language, a neuromuscular or ncuroglandular 
activity of one kind or another. ^Vllon at dinner you say in a 
quiet voice. “Please pass the sxigar,** you hope llial your neighbor 
svill satisfy vtnir request. If your car mires in the mud, you call 
antfotisly for Iielp. hoping for a response — a push or a pull. 
Befoa* >*ou drive the golf ball doum the fains'ay, jxni shout a 
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for the signature on the original application is immediate and 
momentary; hut pa)mrcnt of the premium should be continued 
fifteen or twentj' years or even a lifetime. It is evident tliat mo- 
mentary response is much more simple to arouse tlian a reaction 
which is to be sustained. 


Do I Wont Individual or Group Response? 

If an individual response is your goal, you attempt to inform, 
to stimulate, or to influence members of the audience indi- 
vidually. No set number of conversions is required for success. 
The teacher, of course, works on the basis of individual response, 
for learning is an individual response. Anotlicr excellent e.xample 
of this phenomenon is the revival meeting in which the minister 
asks that his converts come forward when they "feel the call. 

In the case of group response, you seek a favor.able vote of the 
group, a show of hands, or some other indication that the gatlier- 
•ing affirms your stand and will follow your directions. You seek 
to commit the group to your program. As indicated m the previ- 
ous chapter, if many ties bind tlie listeners together, the task of 
securing a group response is easier. In fact, svith the regimented 
audience such as an airplane crew or a militao' unit, the social 
integration has been sufficient to ensure that a mere 
Will result in action. In less indoctrinated groups the si^ffican 
question is. What percentage of Uie auditors can obligate 
compel the whole group to act? 


methods of obtaining goals 


In addition- to knowing where you J'* /,der 

speech, you should know what ’■»“'« available; 

to reach your destination In 8®^““ actuating, 

entertaining, informing, stunula g. 

Of course, two or more of to informative talk you 

the development of a single subjec . 
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auditor demands above all else that the speech be clear and 
specific. Ordinarily he prefers many illustrations and demon- 
strations; ho resists attempts to present material too rapidly; and 
he is pleased \vith thought breaks, shorter sentences, and the 
inclusion of entertaining materials. In many cases he fears being 
questioned and hopes to depart without being tested. 


Stimulating 

The stimulating speech strives to strengthen attitudes, opinions, 
or beliefs already present but ineffective or inactive in the 
listener. You hope to rekindle or heighten the appreciation for 
a principle, a person, a group of persons, or an institution. In 
this type of speech you seek mainly covert response; you may 
want either an immediate or delayed response, but probably you 
desire a sustained reaction. Classical rhetoricans referred to 
this type as a ceremonial speech or one of praise or ame. 
Eulogies, pep talks, some sermons, reunion addresses, speeches 
of courtesy, patriotic orations, and dedicatory talks are stimu- 
lating talks. ,, ,.. „ 

Since it is based upon revitalizing latent 
often find little in the stimulating speech to tesrst. The covert 
response is in no way embarrassing. If the talk is based upon Ae 
pleasant emotions (pride, reverence. 

finds the presentation pleasant. On the other hand, if the motiva 
«on utilizes unpleasant or negative emotions “ 

shame), the audtor may decide that the speech is unpleasant. 

Convincing j t t f 

Argumentative speeches seek to Herein 

and li some eases strive to move die “‘‘XeXn 

they differ from stimulating sp^hes w ic ® requirement 
and revitalize attitudes present but dormant. A 
of the argumentative speech ^ J significant number 
a position which differs from that i If 
of your auditors. 
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may include entertaining material for interest purposes. Of 
course, in an attempt to persuade, you may resort to humor, to 
information, and to stimulating material. 

Entertaining 

The term speeeh to entertain is self-defining. Since its nature 
is obvious, let us direct our attention to its purposes or goals. 
In seeking to amuse your listeners, you may seek either a covert 
or an overt response, that is, you may be satisfied if your auditors 
(^letly attend to your speeeh, or you may strive to elicit from 
them perceptible evidences of amusement ranging from faint 
smiles to boisterous laughter. Ordinarily, the reaction desired is 
unmediate and momentary. Of course, if the development is 
subtle or the listeners are slow to see the point of the humor, you 
may have to he content with sfience or delayed laughter, not 
fu ly gratdymg to the speaker. Little more than attention ' and 
speJer success of this type of 

Perhaps it wUl be helpful to view the entertaining speech from 

troublls anT r 1 “f fo^gott^g caref and 

ITL toZ u 'Poooh ^ completed, he 

chligauons ^ fo^or responsLities or 

Informing 

onstration, or criUcism It dem^ A explanation, dem- 

intercst that the auT^nt tr^^rd” ef-“ ‘“rr"™ “.‘I 
what is said. Sometimes the si™ of so 
demonstration by the auditor The “ performance or 

or delayed, susta^ed! "vtrt or?v:r::“'‘“ 

Wliat docs the auditor expect fro™ ti,„ ■ r 
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Argumentative speeches may be divided into two types: those 
which convince and those which actuate. 

In the convincing speech you may seek either an immediate 
or a delayed reaction. It may be momentary, but more frequently 
it is a sustained reaction. The distinguishing characteristic here, 
however, is that the goal is a covert response. For example, you 
may speak on such propositions as the following: the chain store 
is detrimental to our community; the church is worthy of your 
support; oleomargarine has the same food value as butter. In any 
of these cases you ask for no more than mental agreement. Your 
speech may be preparatory to another in which you urge action, 
but so far as the present occasion is concerned, you. are satisfied 
with mental acceptance. 

Actuating 

The so-called actuating speech goes a step further than the 
convincing talk in that it urges the auditor to pursue a course 
of action or, in other words, to give an overt response. The 
propositions cited earlier may be adapted to this type by chang- 
ing the wording to read as follows: Mississippi should tax the 
chain stores; you should give ten percent of your income to the 
church; or the Iowa tax on oleomargarine should be discon- 
tinued. 

The two types of argumentative speeches are, of course, com- 
plementary. The first may ordinarily be transformed into the 
second by adding a section proposing a solution to the problem 
and by including additional and more powerful motive appeals. 


THE GE?fCRAl. GOAL OF SPEAKINC IS UESPONSE 

In the jifst picture n pollster is conducting an interview. The 
desired responses arc correct anstvers to the questions. In the 
second piefttre flic clinician is oiiemptin^ to siiow youngster 
correct position of the teeth and tongue in making a sound. The 
rcsjwnsc desired is correct prommeiafion. (Pliotos, Black Star 
and L.S.U. Alumni News.) 
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It is evident that demand for overt response requires greater 
effort than the demand for a covert response. Of the various 
types, the argumentative talks are the most difficult, for they aim 
at changes of attitudes and beliefs. Departures from the status 
quo may seem frustrating to the listener in that he senses a 
threat to his security, dislikes the thought of deserting tested 
modes of behavior, and objects to having his past thinking chal- 
lenged. He may feel that to accede to your demands constitutes 
a blow to his prestige. 


Sommary Chart 


Methods of 
obtaining goals 

General ends 

Kind of 
response? 

When? 

How long? 

Entertaining 

Enjoyment 

Diversion 

Covert or ' 
overt 

Immediate 

Momentary 

Informing 

Understanding 

Covert or 
overt 

Immediate 
or delayed 

Sustained 

Stimulating 

Appreciation 

Covert or 
overt 

Immediate 
or delayed 

Sustained 

Convincing 

Mental ' 

agreement 

Covert 1 

Immediate 
or delayed 

Sustained 

Actuating 

Action 

Overt i 

Immediate 
or delayed 

Momentary or 
sustained 


cTTrraSS IN TERMS OF RESPONSE 

A SPEAKER MUST JUDGE HIS t . 7 • J* fh/it 

1 fnr overt siEns whtch indicate that 

The observant speaber looks f (pfwtos. Black Star.) 

his auditors agree or disagree with him. (Flwtos, 
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Often remote goals must be obscured or concealed, because the 
speaker realizes that for the moment his auditors are not ready 
for the final plunge. Premature revealing of future objectives 
may make the listeners more difficult to manage. 

Is it ethical to have a goal which you cannot announce? Are 
you not deceiving your listeners? The answers to these questions 
depend upon whether your goals are consistent with the best 
interests of the group. If th^ are, you need feel no chagrin at 
not announcing your ultimate objectives. But if your ends are 
selfish and injurious to the welfare of the group, you should 
indeed be censured. (See Chapter I, The Attitude of the 
Speaker,” for further discussion of ethics.) 


SELECTING A GOAL 


Normally we assume that the speaker is a free agent in select- 
ing the goal which he wishes to achieve. But seldom is this 
entirely true. Actually, the goal many times grows out of the 
demands of the listeners or requirements of the occasion. Much 
depends upon why the group assembles. 

If the meeting has been called for the specific purpose of 
giving you an opportunity to speak, then you may determine 
what your method and objective ^vill be. But if the audience 
assembles because of some aspect of the occasion— a patnobc 
celebration, a presentation ceremony, or a dedication service- 
then you must be guided by the requirements of the occasion. 

The humorous talk is frequently associated with the afte^ 

dinner occasion. The persuasive talk is often assoemted ™th ^ 

chinches, in some of which the preacher is ejected S'™ 

persuasive talk, concluding in an invitation for 

Normative talk is often associated svith the 

therefore, always ask youmelf, Poes my proposed goal fit the 

requirements of the occasion? ^rntTrnm ohair- 

lometimes the audience invites X- “ 
man to speak on a certain subject. TTie representative may say. 
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KINDS OF GOALS 
Immediate and Remote Goals 

The previous section has discussed what we have called 
methods of obtaining goals and the general end to which each 
leads, namely, diversion, information, appreciation, mental agree- 
ment, or action. But for a 'given speech, these general ends must 
be phrased in terms of specific immediate goals or responses 
which you intend to elicit. In the determination of the goal of 
a speech, you should realistically ask yourself, What is the most 
that I can hope to achieve with this audience? The wise solicitor 
seeks a donation well within his patron’s capacity to pay. The 
effective teacher weighs carefully the intellectual capacity of a 
class before making an assignment. 

But objectives selected in light of prevailing attitudes and in- 
tellectual capacities may fall far short of what you really hope to 
accomplish; consequently, for a given speech you may also select 
an ultimate or remote goal, a distant objective. When you achieve 
this remote objective will be determined by the number and 
size of the obstacles to be overcome and the skill with which you 
move your listeners step by step toward overcoming them. Per- 
haps it may require a dozen speeches, supplemented by other 
techniques such as advertising, group pressure, or dramatization. 
A college president who speaks on the “school spirit” may have 
in mind the day when he intends to ask you to contribute to the 
college endowment. Strong loyalties now may mean donations 
later when you have a substantial income. The politician gives 
to charity now with an eye on the future; admiration today 
' means votes tomorrow, he hopes. 

It becomes evident that the purposeful speaker must have 
clearly in mind his remote goal as well as his immediate one. 

Announced and Concealed Goals 

Ordinarily, the immediate goal, whether stated or implied, 
becomes evident to the audience by the close of the speedi. 
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many partisans. For illustration, consider the informative speech. 
If an instructor finds a majority of his class totally uninformed 
on the subject, he must present his material at a slower rate than . 
for a group with some previous training. If seventy-five percent 
of his listeners have already mastered the subject, he must plan 
how to inform the other twenty-five percent without boring the 
majority. Furthermore, to the uninformed group, the speaker 
probably cannot hope by means of one speech to impart complete 
mastery of his material. Perhaps an opening speech can achieve 
no more than to focus attention upon the subject. 

If the audience is largely partisan, at least to the extent that 
a majority is present, your task ordinarily will be to stir up great 
fervor. You may urge the group to finish a project in a shorter 
time than first planned, to be more overt in their responses, or 
to advance beyond the predetermined objective. The means to 
attain such a goal is the stimulating speech. ^ 

If the neutrals or a combination of neutrals and partisans hold 
the balance of power, they must receive major consideration. 

Naturally, powerful motivation and concrete supporting mate- 
rial are necessary if the in-between group is to be moved toward 
or into the ranks of the partisans. A definite course of action 
weU within the abfiity of the assembly may be proposed. 

But what if the opposition controls more than fifty-one percent 
of the votes? What can you reasonably expect to accomplish ivi 
those who oppose you fundamentally and complete^? To answer 
this question you must first consider the sources and ^ 

of prevaaing Litudes. Did the people reach their 
after thoughtful meditation? Or did they form “ 

a more or less accidental or casual manner? If ^ ^ 
simple and not emotionalized, you may succeed in 

’“’'Tr’^Tlothtagte ^ar or thTcCtomof tipping the 
ward the types of clothing we „„emotionalized. But 

hat or where we park our cam m prejudice, antagonism. 

if the problem “I™’™" your goals must be consider- 

antipathy, or extensive conditioning, y b 
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“We should like to hear an entertaining talk on your recent trip 
to Hawaii.” Or you may be asked to tell the local service club 
“How to make a successful speech,” or “How to solicit funds,” or 
“What is democracy?” You must honor such a request, else you 
may disappoint or even offend the group. In such cases, what 
is important is that you align your oum purposes with those of 
the audience. 

It is important in the matter of determining goals to consider 
how the audience is divided upon your topic. Ordinarily a group 
can be divided into three large categories: opposition, neutrals, 
and partisans. These terms are sometimes used to refer to argu- 
mentative speeches, but they may also be adapted to the other 
types of speeches, as the following chart shows: 


Atrtiudes the Auditors May Hold with Reference to Your Subject 


Type of Speech 

Opposition 

Neutral 

Partisan 

Speech to 
entertain 

Bored 

Passive 

Attentive 

Speech to 
inform 

Uninformed 
(Ignorant) | 

Indifferent 

Informed 

Speech to | 

stimulate 

Lethargic 

Uninterested 

Enthusiastic 

Aigumcnlattve 
a. To convince 

Antagonistic 

Undecided 

Mental 

b. To actuate 

Antagonistic 

■Undecided 

agreement 
Ready to act 


lour goal must be aimed at the dominant segment of the 
audience or tlie group or combination which seems most im- 
portant to you. If the majority is unfavorably disposed toward 
the subject, the speaker must choose an immediate goal less 
ambitious than he would for an audience in which there were 

t'» r'i 
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conciliate the listeners may he all that should be attempted. If 
the 'opposition is in the ‘lukewarm” stage, a convincing speech 
may be in order. 

You should select a goal which you can reasonably expect to 
reach. 


WORDING THE SPECIFIC PURPOSE 

The wording of the specific purpose must relate the speaker s 
goal to the audience and the occasion. The importance of the 
specific purpose becomes more apparent when it is realized that 
the remainder of the analysis must stem from it. For an enter 
taining speech, a speaker might word his specific purpose as 
follows; 


To amuse my fraternity by ridiculing our rival fratemily 
To entertain the members of the speech class by discussmg Santa 

°To' entertain the Kiwanis Club by relating the events of my 
. recent trip to Mexico 

The specific purpose of an informaHve speech may read: 

To tell the speech class about my survey in , p. 

To relate to the members of the debate squad the history of Pi 

Tdemltrate to die first-aid ctos how to fPP^X J 
To discuss before the community forum the city-manager plan 

If it is to be a stimulating talk, you may word the specific pur- 
pose in this manner: 

To praise in the presence of the Down Tmvn Kiwanis Club the 

“"TtrufSatredof^^ 

fcrghten t%Tp«rf^fion"ot the Bamblers for Shakespearean 

plays 

^ . Tv TTifiv involve such specific purposes as 

The convmcing speech may » 

follow: 
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ably modified. Race problems, segregation, party affiliation, and 
religious preference are subjects which have been, intensely 
emotionalized. Many politicians take great pains to avoid declar- 
ing themselves on certain issues of this type. Congress on one 
occasion pushed aside a bill for federal aid to education because 
a religious controversy was suddenly stirred up. In 1948 the 
Dixiecrats won votes by raising the issues of "states rights, poll 
tax,” and “white supremacy”; many others won favor by declaring 
just as vehemently their opposition to such doctrines. Each of 
these themes had been emotionalized on both sides by gener- 
ations of conditioning. 

In many such cases a persuasive speech, particularly a speech 
to actuate, may accomplish little more than to crystallize opposi- 
tion and promote great reluctance to change. In dealing with 
prejudiced opponents, perhaps you should strive to do no more 
in a single speech than to attempt to move them in the direction 
of uncertainty. To convert such opponents, a series of persuasive 
efforts is necessary. The election of 1928 offers 'an excellent 
example of this point. In that campaign the several states of the 
traditionally Democratic South were stirred up to oppose Alfred 
E. Smith, the Democratic standard bearer. The Republicans 
aligned their attacks with the widespread southern attitudes con- 
cerning Catholicism and prohibition. Then by numerous rallies, 
articles, radio broadcasts, and even a whispering campaign, they 
kept hammering away to intensify the attitudes on these two 
issues. On election day thousands of Southerners were willing to 
cast their voles for Herbert Hoover, a Republican! 

^Vhen you arc faced by strong opposition, all you can hope 
to do in a given speech is to “soften up” your listeners. With 
extreme opponents, a speech to inform, rather than to convince, 
may be advisable. If your ultimate goal is equal pay for Negro 
teachers, in some communities you will do well on a given 
occasion to do no more than to call attention to the problem and 
to show what is being done elsewhere. In other cases, a stimulat- 
ing talk designed to gain a recognition of the problem or to 
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d. As a listener, how can you determine a speaker’s goals? Why is 
it important for you to ascertain his goal as soon as possible? 

e. If you discover that a speaker has an undesirable goal, what 
should be your course of action? 
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To convince liie members of the society that communism is a 
threat to our way of life ^ j 

To move the members of the Ladies Aid Society to feel that Lloyd 
Douglas is a great novelist 

To convince the speech class that weight lifting is a good reducer 
To convince the Y.M.C.A. that Hawau is ready for statehood 

The specific purpose of an actuating speech may be worded as 
follows: 

To solicit gifts from the American Legion for the local orphanages 
To "sell” the bankets on the need for advertising 
To persuade the Cub Scouts that they should study the Manual 
To persuade Professor Jones that my grade should be raised 

Notice that each of these specific purposes mentions the fol- 
lowing elements: (1) the method (to tell, to stimulate, to con- 
vince, to persuade), (2) the audience, and (3) the specific 
subject, 


EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignment. Explain the correct as opposed to the incor- 
rect way of doing something such as (a) a golf stroke, (b) playing 
tennis, (c) washing dishes, (d) diving, (e) a dance step, (f) cast- 
ing* (g) playing a musical instrument. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver an oral analysis of the goals of three 
advertisers as shown in full-page newspaper or magazine advertise- 
ments. 

a. Determine what were the immediate, the remote, the concealed 
goals. 

b. Explain fully how you reached your conclusions. 

c. Determine whether yon think the advertiser is ethical in his 
objectives. 

d. Carefully organize and rehearse your speech before you come 
to class. 

3. Discussion Questions for Class Stjmposiums 

a. Is it possible for a speech to have two goals? More than t\vo? 

b. Is it always necessary to determine the specific goal of a speech? 

c. Mliat were the speech goals of the various candidates in the last 
presidential election? How did these goals affect their speaking? 
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article in gathering his material? Did he not almost memorize 
what the author had written? Why, after all this preparation, did 
he not sound convincing? 

We must admit that this student did partially fulfill the require- 
ments of specific preparation. But he was reporting the experience 
of another; consequently, he was limited by the number of de- 
tails that the author had presented. Unfortunately, there was 
nothing in his own experience or background to enrich his 
presentation. As a result, what he said did not ring true, it was 
not convincing, it was not a part of him. He probably failed to 
put over his ideas because he was concentrating upon the 
remembering of ideas instead of the presentation of ideas. 

Speaking technique cannot cover up shallow thmking, trite 
commonplaces, and ill-digested facts. Nor can it give a speaker 
the assurance, poise, and the persuasiveness that come with rich 
experience, with being generally well read, and with being 
specifically well informed upon a given subject. 

The point here is well illustrated by a story around which 
Russell Conwell buUt his lecture, “Acres of Diamonds.” A1 Hafed 
became obsessed rvith a desire to find diamonds and to become 
immensely rich. He sold his farm and set out to wander in far- 
distant lands in quest of his dream. Another man chanced along 
and found diamonds in the very garden that Ai Hafed had sold. 
The same is true with the speaker who overlooks his personal 
experience as a source. To have a rich storehouse of pertnent 
material, you need not be a world traveler, a thxiU hunter, or 
even a Ph.D. But you must possess at least one qua ity you 
must be alert and aware of what captures and hurn^ 

interest. Look into your specialties, your hobbies, your busme^ 
experience, your preferences, and your fields of special “^vo ^ 
Ze you find rich reserves which await investigation and 

In summary, tTrLTertli^vV 

who selects a subject which will 
upon his general background. 



CHAPTER VII 


Sources, and Materials 


T he grass is always greener on the oOier side of the fence." 

Far-off places, the events of long ago, and the lives of strange 
tribes always seem to possess more charm and enchantment 
than life close to home. His orvn experience ordinarily seems 
commonplace to the beginning speaker. Frequent complaints are 
“Nothing exciting has ever happened to me"; “My home to^vn 
is just like other small towns"; “I have not lived long enough to 
have had any exciting experiences," So it goes. As a result, the 
beginner may choose from a magazine digest a subject such as 
“Life in tlic Arctic" “Giant Ants of the Amazon,” or “Tribal 
Customs of the Senegalese." 

\\1\cn these topics fail to turn into successful speeches, the 
beginner feels frustrated and discouraged. Was the topic not 
unusual? Was it not exciting? Did lie not read a whole magazine 

154 
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Abraham Lincoln, reared on the American frontier where 
printed materials were luxuries, developed an insatiable hunger 
for knowledge. When new volumes were not available, young 
Abe reread what was at hand. When a copy of Blackstone ac- 
cidentally fell into his hands, he studied it at length. Nothing 
escaped his attention. His debates, his pleadings before the 
courts, and his presidential utterances reflect his broad back- 
ground and his astuteness in marshalling facts. 

Theodore Koosevelt wrote an imposing historical series, Win- 
ning of the West, Long before he attracted public attention, 
Woodrow Wilson was a recognized authority on congressional 
government and had written an impressive list of books and 
articles. Ordinarily thought of as a lawyer and congressional 
debater, William E. Borah read and reread the writings of 
Shakespeare and Milton, memorized masterpieces of American 
and British oratory, and knew his Bible thoroughly. Much of his 
leisure reading was devoted to a study of history and the rise 
of constitutional government. Among his acquaintances he won 
the reputation of being “a great bookworm” and “an omnivorous 
reader,” not a bad reputaUon to have but one not too common 


among senators. . .. 

Expansion of the list above seems unnecessary, for the implica- 
tion is clear. Many orators of the past were more than masters of 
technique, they were profound students and thinkers. Because 
of the richness of their backgrounds, they brought to the pla - 
form a persuasiveness which transcended the g i ness o imny 
of their contemporaries. Men were attentive to these speakers 
because they had something significant to say, messages too im- 

portant not to be heard. . j • „ « 

Broad cultural background cannot be acquire in ^ 

semester, or even a year. If the would-be 
outlook, if his attitudes are warped, or if is p P P 
are dull, he probably rvill have difficulty 

His intellectual ^:;;^ted%"iic student who is 
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GENERAL BACKGROUND 

Already we have emphasized in Chapter I, ‘The Attitude of 
the Speaker,” that a broad background is an essential for effective 
speaking. 

Through direct experience, conversation with your friends, 
listening to the radio, seeing movies, and reading current maga- 
zines and newspapers as well as serious books, you can increase 
your reservoirs and your effectiveness as a speaker. 

Students of public address have long recognized that serious 
reflection, systematic thought, and extensive reading are primary 
requisites of excellence in public speaking. In this sense Cicero 
was an extremist when he observed, "... no man could ever excel 
and reach eminence in eloquence, without learning, not only the 
art of oratory, but every branch of useful knowledge.” By elo- 
quence Cicero refers to the ideal toward which most speakers 
strive. 

A study of great speakers substantiates the importance of hav- 
ing an extensive background. Edmund Burke, remembered as a 
^vrilcr and political philosopher as well as a parliamentary orator, 
committed large portions of Vergil, Horace, and Lucretius to 
memory. Bacon, Milton, and Shakespeare were among his favor- 
ites. Among his companions in conversation were the leading in- 
tellectuals of his day. 

Trained as a lawj'er, Daniel Webster included Pope, Addison, 
Shakespe.'iro, and Milton among his favorite English writers. He 
mastered Latin literature and frequently quoted it in his speeches. 
He kept Caesar, Vergil, and Livy on his desk. In addition, he 
was a careful student of history and law. 

Calhoun, Webster’s great rival, w'as equally at home witli the 
classics of England and of the ancient world. Tlieodore Parker 
accumulated a librai)’ of twenty thousand volumes in thirty 
langvmgcs and in such diverse fields ns history, literature, 
thcolog)’, philosophy, logic, mathematics, zoolog)-, clicmistry, 
physics, law, and biography. Tlie evidence is tliat lie used most 
of these. 
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1. Read at least one newspaper daily (don^t limit your reading to the 
comics; don’t overlook the editorials). 

2. Listen to at least thirty minutes of radio news daily. 

3. Read weekly a news magazine such as Newsweek, Time, Fath~ 
■finder. United States News, or The New Republic. 

4. Read each month a literary magazine: Harpers', Atlantic Monthly, 
or Yale Review. 

5. Read at least one nonfiction book for every novel read. 

6. When a good speech topic occurs to you, write it down for future 
reference. 


THE SPEAKER'S NOTEBOOK 

To digest and to remember all that is significant in your read- 
ing is, of course, an impossible task. At most to remember the 
general theme, a pertinent thought, or perhaps a quotation is 
about all that you can expect to do. Therefore the necessity of 
jotting down pregnant ideas and interesting information is quite 
evident. Ralph Waldo Emerson daily recorded his meditations 
in his Journal, which he called his "savings bank. This store- 
house served him well when he prepared a lecture or an essay. 

William E. Borah filed pertinent material away in large manila 
envelopes properly labeled. Into these repositories went clippings, 
letters, petitions, pamphlets, magazine articles, personal re- 
flections, and outlines. Choice sentences were underlined and 
marginal comments were made. He directed his stenographer to 
copy quotations that he particularly liked. For a given su jec 
this collecting process might continue for several montlis or 
even years. But when the occasion to speak Mose, Borali had an 

extensive accumulation from whidi to draw. tv 

You too svUI prob.abIy find it profitable to keep n speakers 
notebook in which to nccumulale sj^h matcri.a . 

1. One section should he devoted “ 

likely subject is suggested by reading, by meditation, or bj 
iiKt. 1 ^ iuojeev j:> aujyfc, ' , . manner vou can soon col- 

speech, record it immcdiatelj. In J 

Icct a long list of excellent topics. 

•Waldo W. Braden. ®,“|!,^''Fetala!y, ISHt! 

araUon,'* The Qttaricrly Joumcl of pr » 
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is troubled with this complaint. He probably does not know how 
to utilize his previous experience. He ought to do some serious 
thinking about the needs of his community and the needs of his 
auditors. What does he have personally to say that is important? 
His difficulty may, of course, be that he is unaware of or not 
sensitive to the cultural, political, social, and economic problems 
that exist all around him; or perhaps the sphere in which he 
lives is so limited that he possesses insufficient confidence to ex- 
press himself outside his little circle. Again, overspecialization 
may have made him a hermit. 

The person who suspects that he needs to broaden his out- 
look should set for himself a definite program of reading. At the 
top of his list he should place “the great books,”' the Harvard 
Classics, or some other set of distinguished volumes. He needs to 
do what Emerson referred to as “creative reading,'* or reading 
with inquiring alertness and constant questioning. “Qne must 
be an inventor to read well,” said Emerson. “As the proverb says, 
‘He that would bring home the wealth of the Indies, must cany 
out the wealth of the Indies.' There is then creative reading as 
well as creative writing. When the mind is braced by labor and 
invention, the page of whatever book we read becomes luminous 
with manifold allusion. Every sentence is doubly significant, and 
the sense of our author is as broad as the world.”^ Certainly the 
speaker needs to be “as broad as the world,” forgetting his 
provincialism. 

But the student faced with the prospect of meeting a speech 
class two or three times weekly demands to know what he can 
do immediately to get additional ideas for his speeches. Some 
excellent sources of spccdi material are your o\vn experience, the 
radio, current newspapers and magazines. The adoption of the 
following program is a step in the right direction; 

* For an excellent list, see Mortimer J. Adler, How to Head a Book, 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 19-10, pp. 377-3S9. 

’Ralph Waldo Emerson, 'The American Scholar,” oration delivered 
before tlic Phi Beta Kappa Society, Cambridge, August 31, 1837, 
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speeches.^ After diligent researdi to collect material, Theodore 
Roosevelt sometimes revised his speeches five or six times.® 
There is no simple answer to the question of how much time 
it takes to prepare a good speech. These matters cannot and must 
notbe judged in terms of time. The amount of time spent depends 
upon how eager you are to succeed, how much you already know 
about the subject, the availability of materials, the enthusiasm 
with which you work, and the type of standards which you 
impose upon yourself. 

The research for a speech may be divided into eight steps; 


2. of what yo„ already about the subject 

3. Acquiring additional general background on the subject 

4. Crystallizing, rewording, and naao\ving the subject 

5. Formulating an appropriate thesis 

6. Locating additional material; preparing a bibbography 

7. Selecting material to be covered^ 

8. Reading, synthesis, and note taking 


FINDING A SUBJECT 

The selecting of a speech topic is, indeed, an individual matter 
depending upon many variable factors. TTterefore ■‘ does seem 
fume to list a large number of specific subjects wh.ch might 
catch a,e fancy of the student. A complete list, c 
be as broad as life itself, for speeches are made about all phases 

of human conduct. Ucf tbc 

Takimr a suecestion from the ancient rhetoncans, 
r 11 • ^ Imc nf activity to stimulate your thinking. 

’ Clcn Mills, -Miscoucvptlons 

oration anti Dcli^'cr)'. SpcecJi * 
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2. Another section should be devoted to quotations, anecdotes, 
jokes, and unique illustrations. Clippings may be pasted in for 
future reference. 

3. It will probably be profitable for you to retain written 
speech criticisms, speech outlines, and other material which your 
teacher may ask you to save. 


JfAMEDlATE PREPARATiON 

Frequently students inquire, “How much time should I devote 
to preparing a speech?” Some answer that little immediate 
preparation is necessary; the clever student, they argue, can 
make a good five-minute speech by just “shooting the breeze’ ■ — 
meaning, of course, that the clever student needs to give little 
actual thought to a speech before facing his colleagues. Prepar- 
ing a speech for any audience is often an arduous task which 
should be spread out over a considerable period. As in other 
learning situations, work at spaced intervals will probably yield 
greater results than continuous concentration for a long period. 

Considerable speculation has taken place concerning how 
much time Abraham Lincoln devoted to die preparation of die 
Gettysburg Address, which he delivered in less than five minutes. 
Modem Lincoln scholars now assure us that this gem of American 
eloquence was far more than an overnight production; it repre- 
sented the thought of a man who had devoted his lifetime to the 
study of government and politics, of a man whose sympathies 
had been mellowed by three years of awful war, of a man keenly 
aware of the import of the occasion. The manuscript that Lincoln 
carried to Gettysburg ^vas the product of much reflection. The 
night before the ceremony the Illinoian felt compelled to rewrite 
his speech once more. The version we revere thus went through 
additional revision before it reached its present form.^ 

Daniel Webster, student of the constitution and government, 
frequently spent from two weeks to two months preparing his 

* For nn interesting discussion, sec James G. Randall, Lincoln, the 
Prefident, Dodd, Mead & Company, Inc., 1015, vol. II, pp, 303-320. 
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The resourceful speaker should be constantly on the alert for 
good subjects. Creative thinking may be stimulated by creative 
reading of challenging editorials, magazine articles, and thought- 
provoking books and by listening to news commentators and to 
significant speakers. In this respect the beginning speaker may 
find help in listening to a daily news broadcast, the Chicago 
Round Table, Town Meeting of the Air, and similar programs or 
in reading Vital Speeches, the Congressional Digest, and the 
weekly news magazines. Excellent collections of speeches are 
Chauncey Goodrich’s Select British Eloquence (Harper & 
Brothers, 1854), Modern Eloquence (D. F. Colliers, 1936), and 
Baird’s annual Representatioe American Speeches (The H. W. 


Wilson Company). - , 

The inspiration for the speech topic should grow out of the 
speech situation, that is, the spealcer, the audience, or e 
oasion. Some Important consideraHons are the followmg: 


1. ■What ‘leads” has the program chairman or commiltee-in-ohorge 

civen? 5 

2. What do your motives in deUvering the speech mpest 

3. What subjects are you most capable of presentmg under the given 

4. mrnTconsidered appropriate and inappropriate for the occasion? 

5. What would the audience Uke to hear discusse 

6. What topics are in the pubUc eye? 


TESTING THE SUBJECT 

In the chapter on Some First ™Tc'. 

gcstions to the beginner °g ie beginner’s task, 

emphasis in each case ^vas upon p 7 S that can he 

Now let us leplo.' Neoessorily. 

^vas said earlier. 
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Sources of Speech Subjects 


Speeches to 

Speeches to 

Speeches to 

Inform 

Entertain 

Stimulate ^ 


1. Criticism 

a. Movies 

b. Plays 

c. Speeches 

d. Literature 

2. Current 
events 

3. Definitions 

4. Descriptions 

5. Explanations 
and demon* 
strations 

a. Apparatus 

b. Machines 

c. Tools 

d. Processes 

e. Proce- 
dures 

6. Reviews 

a. Books I 

b. Plays ! 

c. Movies 

7. Interpre- 
tations 

a. Social cus- 
toms and 
mores 

b. Religion 

c. Political 
afiairs 

d. Govern- 
ment 

e. History 

8. Travelogues 


1. True stories 1. 

a. About 
yourself 

b. About 2. 

others 

2. Travel 

accounts 3. 

3. Character 
studies 

4. Fantastic or 4. 
unbelievable 
tales 

5. Reports 

a. Books j5. 

b. Plays 

c. Movies j6. 

6. Humorous 
situations 

7. The trivial 
but spectac- 
ular mishap 

8. Exaggera- 
tion 

9. Paradox 

10. Parody- 
travesty 

11. Satire 


Acts of cour- 
age and brav- 
ery 

Heroes and 
great charac- 
ters 

Memorable 
and revered 
events 
Significant 
institutions 
and organiza- 
tions 
Patriotic 
themes 
Religious 
themes 



1. Political 
problems 

a. Inter- 
national 

b. Regional 

c. National 

d. Sectional 

c. State 

f. County 

g. L-ocal 

h. Personal 

2. Agricultural 
problems 

3. Industrial 
problems 

4. Business 
problems 

5. Labor 
problems 

6. Educational 
problems 

7. Family 
problems 

8. Religious 
problems 

I 9. Philosophi- 
cal and 
ethical prob- 
lems 

10. Social 
problems 

11. Scientific 
problems 

12. Personal 
affairs 
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ject from many angles, you must have close at hand abundant 
reserves. 


Test 4: Can the Subject Be Made to Interest the Audience? 

What aspects of the subject will be interesting to the listeners? 
Can the subject be adapted to fit their wants? Russell ConweU, 
famous American lecturer, presented his talk Acres of Diamonds 
over sixty-one hundred times in a period of fifty years. And yet 
Conwell’s speech seemed never to grow old to his generation; 
he built it around an appeal which peculiarly touched Americans 
of that time. Keenly aware of the social, political, and economic 
forces at work, he emphasized that opportunity and ric es were 
actually close at hand for the man who would but look for toem. 
His appeal to the fundamental wants of security and well-being 
was one that few Americans could resist.* 

Since subjects related to the auditor’s wants lively to 
stimulate greater responsiveness, they require ess e o or s 
cessful presentation. It is a wise speaker who keeps thm fact in 
mind in selecting a subject. 

Test S: Is the Subject as Slated Well 

Within the Listeners' Understanding? 

It is not difficult to see that the general level of intellecmal 
abUity of an audience becomes another important d— "t m 

choosing a speech topic. S'””® general 

comprehending certain aspects calculus. But 

semantics, relativity, atomic research raUar, _,„cnted 

any of th;se topics^ if sufficiently Thich 

might fall within their of a group, eitlicr 

appears to he above the i^c 11 iLllectual attainment or 

limit it to a phase well 
select anotlier subject. 

..r 11. Conwcll In IIH 

" Mary Louise Gchring. 

Lecture, ‘Acres of Diamonds, P 
Univcrsit)', 1949. 
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Test 1: Do I Have a Reserve of Information About the Subject? 

Or phrase the question another way, Am I qualified to discuss 
it? Have I had personal, direct experience with the subject? This 
test is an outgrowth of a suggestion made in Chapter II and 
needs little elaboration beyond what was said earlier. Conserva- 
tion of time demands that you concentrate on those areas about 
which you know the most. To go far afield in search for a speech 
topic is to invite certain failure. 


Test 2 : Am I Enthusiastic About the Subject? 

Do I have an urge to communicate this subject to an audience? 
Do I look forward to delivering a speech on this topic? This test 
is further development of a point discussed in Chapter II. The 
^ f o adage that Enthusiasm is contagious” explains the impor- 
, , tance of this test. Your eagerness and enthusiasm are reflected in 
your preparation, in your manner, and in your voice. In turn, 
sensing your interest the listeners are swept along toward the 
goal which you hope to achieve. 

Alter a lifetime of speaking and of observing and studying 
other great speakers, Albert J. Beveridge wrote, . . speak only 
when you have something to say. Be sure that you have a message 
e iver. . . . This means, of course, utter sincerity. Never under 
y circumstances or for any reward tell an audience what you, 
yourself, do not believe or are even indifferent about.”^ 


Test 3, Are Other Sources of Inlormotioo Readily Available? 

Cari additional materials be found in the local library? Are 
persons who through interviews may give you informa- 


tion? 

thfT ' ™™>«able as it is, seldom is sufBcient for 

frl-rrnr? of a speech. Embarrassing gaps 

ordmanly exist in your information. If you are to study the sub- 

Ccmp"y.'U4,®p7lt?lb.”" 
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Such thoughtlessness could have had a serious consequence 
when Lincoln spolce at Gettysburg. When the news was released 
that he had accepted an invitation to appear, the story was cir- 
culated that Lincoln would deliver a political stump speech. 
Recognizing that such a choice was inappropriate for the dedica- 
tion of a national cemetery, he naturally chose to do othenwse. 
After reading the advance copy of Edward Everett’s two-and-a- 
half-hour address, he planned a short, five-minute inspirational 
talk, which proved to be most “fitting and proper” for that oc- 
casion. You too should always make sure that your su je 
be “fitting and proper” for the meeting. 


Test 9: Is the Subject Sufficiently limited m Scope 

for Adequate Development Within the Time lim 

As a general rule, a topic should be afouel' 

we have said earUer, broad philosophical ‘heombcal q^s- 
tions are difficult to treat, especiaUy within a she P ’ 
your subject sufficiently to ensure “-P'^‘%‘':y,troTwori^ 
stead of attempting to fCffiV<>b^Wy be more 

government m a ten-mmute speecn, y Nations 

Lcessful if you discuss a 

efforts to institute atomic conlro . » u.. .Ub United Na- 

can contribute to the Unffed 

tions accomplished in Indonesia. Couth" in a five- 

speak upon the topic ° t His talk will be im- 

minute speech has faded ^*„dustrialization of one city 

proved if he narrows his subject t will be super- 

01 one county. If he does not na and his evidence scant, 

ficial and hurried, his asserUons ''y®®P ^ ^ (j,e chapter on 

In light of the extensive disca«s.on of th« test ^ 

some first principles, further discussion hardly seem 


SURVEYING THE SUBJECT 

Your inventory of what jam ^ 

subject should reveal the areas in w i 


about the tentative 
are weak. A more 
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Test 6: Is Oral Presentation of the Topic 

Possible Under the Circumstances? 

The physical surroundings and the available equipment must 
also be considered in deciding on a subject. Motion»picture pro- 
jectors, film strip projectors, charts, chart racks, and blackboards 
may make considerable difference in the final outcome of your 
speech. 

If, for an expository talk, you choose to discuss “the operation 
of a B-36, you need certain equipment. Since it is hardly possible 
to bring a B-Sfi to class or to take the class to the airport, you 
should have charts, pictures, and models available or at least a 
blackboard. If none of these is available, your talk is probably 
doomed to failure. 


Test 7: Is the Subject Timely? Is It an 

Opportune Time to Discuss the Topic? 

Has the subject received favorable attention recently? Al- 
though die subject of dueling was timely during the first half 
0 e nmeteenth century, it is no longer of general interest. For 
e same reason, trial by jury, popular election of senators, a six- 
year term for the President, and military occupation of Haiti bold 
less mterest for us today than they once did 

arefully weigh what advantages will accrue from a presenta- 
tion of fte subject at a given moment. Those subjects which have 
received attention m the press and over the radio will already be 
familiar to your auditors. Your success on many occasions may 
depend upon how sldllfully you read the signs ol the times and 
take advantage of current interest. 

Test 8: Is the Subject Appropriate for the Occasion? 

snSfoAf m f r" 

pint of the assembly? It is important that you do not give the 

Tim-!!,''™! and thoughtless about com- 

3? TT' " " reflects upon 

your good judgment and good character. 
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it is wise to record each reference on a separate small index card 
(three by five inches) or slip of paper. For books, include name of 
author with surname first, title, publisher, and date of publication 
as indicated in the illustration below: 

Gray, Giles Wilkeson, and Wise, Claude Merton, The Bases of 
Speech, Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 1946. 

If available also include on the card the library call number for 
future use. For magazines include items given in the Periodical 
Guide to Literature. Note the two examples given: 

Newsweek 33;36, January 8, 1949. 

Sch & Soc 69:14-15, January 1, 1949. 

Bibliography 

The assembling of a bibliography is a challenge to your 
resourcefulness. Many general reference works such as the Dic- 
tionary of American Biography give valuable bibliographical sug- 
gestions following each article. Ordinarily it is possible to locate 
prepared bibliographies on your subject or on a similar subjert. 
the Bibliographical Index (The H. W. Wilson Company), pub- 
lished since 1937, provides an extensive list of bibliographies. In 
the first volume, 1937 to 1942, over fifty thousand are indexed. 
Better books on the subject may include a selected list of refer- 
ences. The card catalogue should furnish additional ideas. 


Books 

If exhaustive research is the goal, horizons should not be limited 
eioiaustive lihrarv The most complete source of 

m the holdings of *e tfie cLlaiice Booh 

information concerning Am <, in 

Index (The H W. Wilson Company), which includes a listing in 
inaex t me n. w. subject all books published 

alphabetic.al order y a Digest, which includes con- 

in this country. The , convenient source for 

densed reviews of current boo ' , 
locating current publications. 
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rigid definition of terms may be necessary before you can go 
further. In fact the exploratory phase of your research should 
institute a continual attempt to redefine the topic in light of new 
evidence. 

In order to see the implications of the topic, to test its ap- 
propriateness, and to uncover new approaches, some reading in 
standard reference works may prove advisable. Upon the basis 
of such reading, you may decide whether to abandon the topic, 
recast it, or do further research upon it. 

Some of the better known reference works which may prove 
helpful are given below: 


T/w Encyclopedia Americana, The Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
Nelson s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopedia, The International 
Encyclopedia 

W^o 5 Who, Who s Who in America, The Dictionary of American 

fini, <^Vclopedia of American Biography, Die- 

tioZZ T Biography, Webster’s Biographical Vic- 

UonZA’r'^ a!" Biography 

Monroes Cyclopedia of Education * ® 

^“’"Bridge Medieval History. Cam- 

BeUrel p" Earned History f2 Beady 

deference, Pageant of America 

Enplis^Utf^t^'^ of American Literature, Cambridge History of 

Cu^edi IT'"’ ^’’'“Bern Literature 

Lyciopedta of American Government 

Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics 
Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences 


PREPARING A BIBLIOGRAPHY 

a list of bookl TrUdes and “ bibliography: 

be classiBed under the foltwinriT 
azine articles, (3) government 

miscellaneous. Othfr categories ™™*"’ newspapers. (5) 
of a snecifip fontV t m added to meet the needs 

P . o ai m later classification and alphabetizing, 
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publication of a stoiy is determined, similar dates may be checked 
in other papers. 

Special Fields 

In the special fields, numerous helps are available for the 
student who will search them out. lister Thonssen and Elizabeth 
Fatherson’s Bibliography of Speech Education (The H. W. Wil- 
son Company, 1939) provides a bibliography in the area of 
speech. Particularly valuable to the student of American history is 
Writing on Amencan History, 1906-1940, which indexes numerous 
materials in the historical field. Recent doctoral studies may e 
located in the series entitled Doctoral Dissertations Accepted hj 
American Universities (The H. W. Wilson Company), edited by 
Arnold H. Trotier. Each year Speech Monographs publishes a hst 
of the graduate studies completed in leading departoents o 
speech in the United States. Similar lists are prepare m o er 
fields. 


SPECIAL SOURCES OF MATERIAL 

Th, b.gii,.i.g ■I'-w I— 

—.1.— r? : 

most frequently used books of this kmO are Macmillan 

(World-Telegram). The Statesman's yearbook (^o Macmm^ 

Company). Contained m ^c^J * descriptions of the 

tistics on a great variety j ^duiaUonal institutions, population 
nations of the world, bsts “ ^ previous year, 

figures, postal regulabons. «ev^^^ as sundry 

world’s records in sports, m us^ of these yearly pubU- 

other information are amo g annual supplements to 

cations. The major encyclop 

keep abreast of the times. government publications. The 

Rich in factual material are etntes an annual summary of 
Statistical Abstract of the Umted States, 
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Periodicals 

For the periodical field, numerous indexes are published. The 
most widely used of these is the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature, which has appeared since 1900. It indexes articles 
from a selected list of the more popular periodicals of the United 
States and Canada (see front of any volume) by author, title, and 
subject matter. Earlier American periodicals are indexed in 
Poole’s Index, which extended from 1802 to 1907. The Inter- 
national Index to Periodicals aids in locating references in more 
scholarly journals of the humanities and sciences. More special- 
ized are Education Index, Agricultural Index, Catholic Period- 
ical Index, Index to Legal Periodicals, Biography Index, Engi- 
neering Index, Industrial Arts Index, Art Index, Dramatic Index, 
and Occupational Index. 

Worfty of special note is the Public Affairs Information Service, 
^ ^ subject index in the fields of sociology, economics and 
pohUcal science. It indexes books, pamphlets, and government 
documents, as well as current periodicals. 


GovernmenI Publications 

For government publications published through 1940, consult 
4e Docun^nt Catalogue. This index is kept up to date by the 
MontHy Catalogue. The indexes to the various volumes of the 
Congress,oml Record provide insight into subjects discussed in 
Congress, but many times much effort is required to ferret out 

the gram of wheat in the bushel of chaff. 


Newspapers 

to not indexed, and no guides 

Wem York r “7. exception^ the 

Wem York T.mes Index, which has appeared since 1913. Each 

able m locatmg matenals in other papers, for once the date of 
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Special Mogazincs 


American City 
American Home 
American Photographtj 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Business Week 
Congressional Digest 
Foreign Affairs 
Holiday 

House Beautiful 
Hygeia 

Musical America 


Nature 

Nations Business 

Natural History 

Parents' Magazine 

Popular Mechanics Magazine 

Popular Science 

Saturday Review of Literature 

School and Society 

Scientific American 

Science 


Scholarly 


American Economic Review 
American Historical Review 
American Journal of International 
Law 

American Journal of Psychology 
American Journal of Sociology 
American Literature 
American Journal of Physics 
Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science 
Canadian History Review 
Classical Quarterly 
Classical Review 
Fnglish Journal 
Journal of Home Economics 


Journals 

Journal of Negro History 
Journal of Politics 
Journal of Political Economy 
Journal of Social Psychology 
Journal of Religion 
Journal of Southern History 
Library Journal 
Monthly Labor Review 
Mississippi Valley Historical Re- 
view 

Political Science Quarterly 
Quarterly Journal of Economics 
Social Research 
Social Forces 


Speech 

Central States Speech Journal 
Educational Theatre Journal 
Forensic 
Gavel 

Journal of Speech and Hearing 
Disorders « 

The Quarterly Journal of Speec 


Mogazines 

Southern Speech Journal 
Speaker 

Speech Activities 
Speech Monographs 

Theatre Arts Monthly 
Vital Speeches 
Western Speech 
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statistical information from the various agencies of the Federal 
government, and The United States Census Reports, a collection 
of data on population, employment, agriculture, manufacturing, 
and business for a ten-year period. These reports have been 
issued each decade since 1790. 

The Reference Shelf series, published by The H. W. Wilson 
Company, is sometimes extremely helpful in giving an overall 
view of a subject. In each volume devoted to a particularly 
controversial topic are included articles, both pro and con, an 
excellent bibliography, and frequently a complete brief on each 
side of the proposition. Of a similar nature is the Debate Hand- 
book series, published annually under the auspices of the 
National University Extension Association. Tlie Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Science, a periodical, 
devotes each issue to a current problem, with articles by leading 
authorities. The Congressional Digest, not to be confused with 
the Congressional Record, gives the pros and cons on leading 
controversial topics of the day. 

Periodicals provide an almbst inexhaustible source, as is in- 
dicated by Ulrick’s Periodical Directory (R. R. Bowker Com- 
pany 1947), which lists over seventy-five hundred entries. 

amilianty with each of the selected lists given below will aid 
you considerably in locating speech materials: 


Genera! Magazines 


American Magazine 
American Mercury 
Atlantic Monthly 
Catholic World 
Commonweal 
Christian Century 
Colliers 
Coronet 

Current History 

Fortune 

Forum 

Harpers Magazine 


National Geographic 

Nation 

Newsweek 

New Republic 

Pathfinder 

Readers Digest 

Survey 

Saturday Evening Post 
Time 

Vnited States News 
Tale Review 
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the subject should be narrowed to fit the time limit, and a thesis 
should be formulated. (The subject of framing the proposition 
is dealt with at length in the next chapter.) Of course, as the 
speaker pursues his study, he may recast his main thought 
several times. The argument and type of evidence he selects to 
substantiate his position depend upon his own familiarity with 
the subject, the length of the speech, and the time available for 
study. In light of these, the speaker can choose references listed 
in his bibliography and read until he feels adequately prepared. 

As he reads, he should keep before him such queries as the 
following: 


!• Is the material primaiy or secondary? 

2. What are the reputation and professional sta n d in g of e au or 

and publisher? . ,3 

3. Does the date of publication affect the validity of the matenalt' 

4. What ^vas the author’s purpose in presenting the , 

5. Are the materials and conclusions based upon careful and thorough 
research? 

6. Is the author consistent? , „ . , 

7. Has the author explained his method of reseamh sufficiently that 

his findings can be checked? , Coirl? 

8. Are his conclusions verified by other authonUes m the field. 


recording notes 

The most frequently rmds°tr°iiXsh-ps of 

involves recording materials j they should probably 

paper easily filed. If sUps of paper by 5 and 4 by 6 

conform to standard sizes of © 

... labeling should be adopted. As soon 

Some uniform system ot la ° drafted under which 

as possible a standard set of t^i ^ 

to file information. The su j , foUoiving the quotation 

left comer with the source immediately 

or evidence. 
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Ordinarily, the numerous associations representing pressure 
groups are eager to forward pamphlets and materials on request. 
Such material, written from a particular bias, is valuable if the 
reader is discerning. The World Almanac for 1950 provides a 
list of over one thousand of these groups.® Some of the more 
prominent are the following: 

American Bar Association, 140 North Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
Ainencan Farm Bureau FederaUon, 109 North Wabash Ave., Chicago 

American Federation of Labor, AF of L Bldg., 9th St. and Mass. Ave., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

American Friends Service Committee, 20 South 12th St. Philadelphia 
7. Pa. 

Arnerican Medical Association, 535 North Dearborn St., Chicago 10, 

AmeriMn Rational Red Cross, 17th and E St., N. W., Washington, 

Commerce of the United States of America, 1615 H St, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

°6 Organizations, 718 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 

Natmnal Association of Manufacturers, 14 West 49th St. New York 
fagton 6.°™^ War, 1013 18lh St.. N. W., Wash- 

^ wTstogtae'.’ac”' H^bandry, 744 Jackson Plaoe, N. W.. 


COUECTING EVIDENCE 


Once *e bibliography is completed, t 
collect additional arguments and evidenc 
® See pp. 575-594. 


speaker is ready to 
As early as possible 
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Requisites of good speaking 

"The art of speaking depends on great 
la'bor, constant study, varied exercise, 
repeated trials, the deepest sagacity, and 
the readiest judgment." 

Quintilian, Institutes of Oratory, John S. 
Watson, translator, Henry G. Bohn, 1856, 
vol. 1, pp. 136-137. 


Care should be taken that the bibliographic reference is com- 
^te, that is, the same infonnation xecorded in a bibliography. 
The following suggestions should be observed: 


1. Label clearly and uniformly. 

2. Write clearly, and do not crowd material. 

J. Place one subject on a card. 

5 ‘ ty lifting materia! out of context. 

tion V atim, enclose in quotation marks. For a quota- 

'vthm a quotaUon. use single quotes. 

endtJ senrd “ “ • • 0 for deletions at 


A FREE SOdETY THE SERMON IS A PREVALENT TYPE 
OF PUBLIC SPEECH 

prfactncco^Cf T T’"*''® 

democratic rnriet p »/ their oum consciences. In » 

^IhedrafrtT “ tnbemacle. ora great 

cathedral These are rrghts which free men fight to preserve. 
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Goodrich, Chauncey A., Select British Eloquence, Harper & Brothers, 
1854, 

Harding, Samuel Bannister, Select Orations, TThe Macmillan Company, 
1924. 

Hicks, Frederic, Famous American Jury Speeches, West Publishing 
Company, 1925. 

Lee, Guy Carleton, The Worlds Orators; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1900, 
10 vols. 

Lindgren, Homer D., Modem Speeches, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. 

O'Neill, James M.. Modern Short Speeches, The Century Co.. 1925. 

O’Neill, James M., Classified Models of Speech Composition, The 
Century Co., 1921, 

O’NeiU, James Milton, and Riley, Floyd K., Contemporary Speeches, 
The Centmy Co., 1930. 

Sandford, WilUam Phillips, and Yeager, Willard Hayes. Business 
Speeches by Business Men, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1930. 

Sarett, Lew, and Foster, William Trufant, Modem Speeches on Basic 
Issues, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 

Thorndike, Ashley (ed.), Modem Eloquence, P. F. Collier and Son, 
1936, 15 vols. 


EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignment.- Deliver n three- to five-minute speech in 
which you explain the operaUon of some app.-.ratus. If possible 
actually bring the apparatus to class for demoustraUon. Divide 
your explanation into three or four steps or points. 

2. Speahil Assignment. Report orally to the class on the steps you 

Mowed in finding the aussver to one of the P^fems given bejo v. 
Tell why you Imosv '^rUe^^to ‘n":h.:ryou 

on Collecting " ^ ^ ,vith the class the steps you 

faUed. The answers me net as 

simple as they may appear. 

b. How many speeches did Harry nu 
of 1948? 
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p U B L I ^ 

Pictionarie^peoiaJized 

Truslow. Dictionary of American History, Charles 

S*4 “■ * '=■ 

WebsW® ,0 Literature 

Oxford Componion to American Literature, 

Jiath ^iteOHord Companion to English Literature, 

0* Paul Press 1946- 

j^arvey* .j-^iversity ftjJord Companion to Classical Literature, 

0*'°Vl (e-*-)’ V 

jlarvey- y„iversity r' rjieranj History of the United States, The 
0 Robert E.. ^ 'ig^s, 3 voU. 


Ma 


Ftimrftor Qiiotoffoni 

Liltle» Brown & Company, 1948. 
farni'j^^ A Dictionary of Quotations, Alfred A. 






flartle"' J H, L. 

Tnc.. of Quot(iti*>^* Oxford University Press, 1941. 

KoeP^’ j j 1 * Howe Boofc of Quotations, Dodd, Mead & 

-»ev I® Sfylc- — Coirecf Usage 

t,„iversil)' of Chicago Press. 1949. 
for/tomcnfcrj/ Law 

outer of Order Bceised for DcUberatioc Assemblies. 




Srt>“’ 


\V. 


Collections of Speeches 
, pcprerenlatice American Speeches, Tlio H. 
r-rjis‘,ooWis'’«l,='"?“=‘"y- 
raa’P“'’w.). fr' Oeelors. F. P. Kaiser, 1901. 

t’&oamdJ I- Model,. F. S. Crofts & 

' ,gjS* * 

'rt;'s irOt'lo.'^’hn^^Jn Pomeus Orations. Funk & 
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7. Quote exactly. If the material seems in error, if svords are omitted, 
or if words are misspelled, place [sic] immediately follovdng the 
discrepancy to indicate that the mistake or deletion has been 
noted. 

8. To indicate interpolation within a quotation, place remark within 
brackets, not parentheses. 

9. Indicate italicized ■words by underlining. 

10. After copying material, check it against original before proceeding. 


Supplementary Bibliography of Useful References for a Speaker 
Atlases 

Hammond’s New World Atlas, Garden City Pubbshing Company, 
Inc., 1947. 

Books About Words 

Barnhart, Clarence (cd.). The American College OWionary, text ed.. 
Harper & Brothers, 1948. , .. 

Crabbf George, English Synonyms, Cresset & & 

Femald, Jame; C,? Synonyms, Antonyms, and TreposiUons, Funk & 

Z^^Sw^lHlfstandord Viet, onary. Funk . Wagnalls 
4:n^n"^luel, and 

^o''^:vTjlXTuruftS:gm wmds end Thrases. Cresset A 

Dunlap, Inc., 194S. r f, C Merriam Company, 

Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary, 

1949. _ n h G Merriam Company, 

Webster’s New International Dictionary, 

1945. 


___ y ^ . rj -. TV ins AUDIENCE 

■niE sPEAKim’s ATHIOTE SVIU. BE Wittkic 

The seriousness and husinessUhe correspond- 

resulted in a similar attitude among 

ents who were attending his press conj minis- 

In the second photograph the solcmm J among his 

•cr helped to Itimuhte an attitude of rcocrcnc 
listeners. (Photos, Black Star.) 
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Goodrich, Chaimcey A., Select British Eloquence, Harper & Brothers, 
1854, 

Harding, Samuel Bannister, Select Orations, The Macmillan Company, 
1924. 

Hicks, Frederic, Famous American Jury Speeches, West Publishing 
Company, 1925. 

Lee, Guy Carleton, The Worlds Orators; G. P. Putnams Sons, 1900, 
10 vols. 

Lindgren, Homer D., Modern Speeches, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1926. 

O’Neill, James M.. Modern Short Speeches, The Century Co., 1925. 

O’Neill, James M., Classified Models of Speech Composition, The 
Century Co., 1921. 

O’NeiU. James Milton, and Riley, Floyd K., Contemporary Speeches, 
The Century Co., 1930. 

Sandford, William Phillips, and Yeager, Willard Hayes, Business 
Speeches bu Business Men, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1930, „ . 

Sarett, Lew, and Foster, William Trufant, Modern Speeches on Baste 
Issues, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939. 

Thorndike, Ashley (ed.), Modem Eloquence, P. F. Collier and Son, 
1936, 15 vols. 


EXERCISES 

1. Spe«W As^gnmeut. Deliver a three- to five-minute rpeech in 

which you explain the operation of some apparat^. If pos bic 
actuall/ bring the apparatus to class for demonstratmn. D.vade 
your explanation into three or four steps or pom s. . . 

2. Speuhing Assignment. Report orally to the class on ' y™ 

followed in finding the anssver to one of the problerM g b J ^ 

Tell why you hmow “ “^to ^fin^ ::iu:t yo 

?:Zi“d,“a"^e™hy i-ou failed. The answers are no, as 
simple as they may appear. 

b. How many speeches did iiairy nu 
of 1948? 
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Dictionaries — Specialized 

Adams, James Truslow, Dictionary of American History, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1940, 6 vols. 

The Oxford Classical Dictionary, Oxford University Press, 1949. 
Webster s Biographical Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, 1943. 
Webster s Geographical Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, 1949. 

Guides to Literature 

Hart, John (ed.), The Oxford Companion to American Literature, 
Oxford University Press, 1948. 

Harvey, Paul (ed.), The Oxford Companion to English Literature, 
Oxford University Press, 1946. 

H^ey, Paul (ed.). The Oxford Companion to Classical Literature, 
Oxford University Press, 1937. 

Spffler, Robert E., et al., Literary History of the United States, The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, 3 vols. 


Familiar Quotations 

Quotations, Little, Brown & Company, 1948. 
KntpUno, i942 ’’ Quotations, Alfred A. 

<?''0<0«01K, Oxford University Press, 1941. 
Company?^ ™ 1947. ’ Quotations, Dodd, Mead & 


A }tlanual of Style, 


Style— Correct Usage 
University of Chicago Press, 1949. 


Parliamentary Lau> 

FoISmm & Compf„^W 43 ^’>‘”oblies. 

Collections of Speeches 

Wiist "c^tl,l:y;’putet'r4’"‘^"^“ 


Brj'an, William Jennings, The Worlds 
Wagnalls Company, 1900, 10 wls. 


Famotfs Orations, Funk 


& 
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b. What is a primary source? How does a primary source differ 
from a secondary one? 

c. How can you ascertain the correctness of facts? That you read 
in a newspaper? Hear over the radio? See with your own eyes? 

d. What is the political bias of a local newspaper? Does this bias 
affect the reporting and selection of the news? 

e. What are the biases of a prominent radio newscaster? How does 
this affect his reporting of the news? 

f. Should we have censorship of the news, comic books, novels, 

movies, and the radio? ^ 

g. Do you think that all libraries should publicly bum Mein Kampf? 
Advantages? Disadvantages? 

h. As a listener, how can you check a speaker s facts? 

5. Research Assignment. Select a tentative speech topic for investiga- 
tion, and prepare a list of the following bibUographical materials: 

a. Five private organizaUons with their addresses to which you 
might write for information 

b. Five national authorities with their addresses to whom you 


might write ^ . 

c. Five magazines that you might read for pertinent material 

d. Five local persons whom you might interview; justify your 

e. wmen^ Assignment. In light of what you already Iniow about 
your classmates, prepare a list of fifty topics which svould bo 
appropriate for five-minute speeches. Malic your topics 
as possible. List them under these headings; speeches tu stimulate, 
speeches to entertain, speeches to inform, and speeches to per- 

7. Restrch and SpeaUng Assignment Investigate 

speaker prepared his speeches. On the basis of your findmgs. 

deliver a' five-minute oral report to your classmates. 

Fm intor:;Xg material Vn the speech prcp.aration of famous 

rarfsf Brandenburg, Ihc rrepara.ion of Franklin D. noose 
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c. Did Napoleon sell Louisiana because he needed the money? 

d. Who won the Lincoln-Douglas debates? 

e. What was the physical appearance of Lincoln in March, 1860? 

f. Did George Washington write his Farewell Address? 

g. Who wrote Shakespeare’s plays? 

h. How many official versions are there of the Gettysbmg Address? 

i. Can you verify the handwriting of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

j. In 1860 how many persons in Alabama owned more than three 
hundred slaves each? 

k. How many horses were there in Knox County, Tennessee, in 
1860? 

1. Who won the World Series in 1924? 
in. What color clothes did the Pilgrims wear? 
n. Did the Pilgrims land on Plymouth Rock? 

0 . Did Patrick Henry utter the phrase “Give me liberty or give 
me death”? 

3. Speaking Assignment. Read carefully one of the foUoNving speeches 
or a similar one from another source. Prepare a four-minute oral 
summary or criticism of the speech as a whole or of some pertinent 
idea found in the speech. Notice also the sources indicated by your 
speaker. 

William G. Carlelon, “Take Your College in Stride,” Vital 
Speeches, February 1, 1947, p. 320. Also found in Represents* 
five American Speeches: 1946-47, pp. 222-225. 

Lionel Crocker, “On Seas of Ink,” Vital Speeches, February 1, 

1947, pp, 249-252. 

George V. Denny, et al., “Is the American Press Really Free?,” 
Representative American Speeches: 1946-47, pp. 159-176. 
Monroe E. Deutsch, “A Life Without Books,” Vital Speeches, Jan- 
uary 15, 1944, pp. 220-223. 

Eberhard P. Deutsch, “Advertising and a Free Press,” Vital 
Speeches, December 15, 1946, pp. 158-160. 

Grove Patterson, “Social Responsibilities of American News- 
papers," Vital Speeches, May 1, 1948, pp. 435-438. 

Cliarlcs SejTnour, “To Listen and To Inquire,” Vital Speeches, 
August 1, 1948, pp. 623-625. 

DoroUiy Tliompson, “Stopping Propaganda," Representative 
American Speeches: 1938-39, pp. 87-93. 

4. Dbctmlon Questions for Class Stjmposiums. 

a. IMiat is the “truth*? What is a fact? What is an opinion? Wliat 
is a bias? 



CHAPTER Vm 


Informative Speecli 


TN OUR society the informative talk- is probably delivered more 

1 frequently thL any other type of speech. It prevads 'vhercj" 

instruLon is in order-in the elassroom, the 

shop, the trade school, the factory, boys and girls ^ 

lodge conclave, the study club, the Farm Bureau 

the Sunday School. The informative "’“y 

any of a Lmbcr of names: instructor, leader, coacli. teacher, 

critic, guide, tutor, counselor, director, or cc (j ^ 

Sincf it is delivered :!m 

informative talk esists in many forms as me ion b 


suggest: 

1 . Simple inslniclions (gi'-ing directions) 

2. Informative description 

3. Informative narrative 


1B3 
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velt’s Speeches,” The Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1949, 
pp. 214-221. 

William Norwood Brigance (ed.), A History and Criticism of 
American Public Address, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1943, 2 vols. 

Dayton D. McKean, “Notes on Woodrow Wilson's Speeches,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, April, 1930, pp. 176-184. 

Glen Mills, “Misconceptions Concerning Daniel Webster,” 
The Quarterly Journal of Speech, December, 1943, pp. 423-428. 
Loren D. Reid, “Did Charles Fox Prepare His Speeches?” The 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, February, 1938, pp. 17-26. 

Charles Ross, *How Truman Did It,” Colliers, December 25, 

1948, pp. 13, 87-88. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Adler, Mortimer J., Horn to Bead a Book. Simon and Schuster, Inc., 
1940. 

1946°''’ Libraries, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 

3. Baird, A. Craig, and Knower, Franklin H., General Speech: An 
Introduction, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1949, chaps. 4, 5. 

ryan^ onald,.and Wallace, Karl R., Fundamentals of Public 
Spooking, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947, chaps. 7, 8. 

5. Oliver Robert T., Cortright, Rupert L., and Hager, Cyril F., The 

diap Speech, The Dryden Press, Inc., 1946, 

6. Parrish, Wayland Maxlield, Speaking in Public, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1947, chap. 4. 

7. WilUamson, d^leigh B., Fritz, Charles A., and Ross, Harold Ray- 

diap ^®"^ce-Hall, Inc., 2nd ed., 1948, 

^ lOSS^ciiap"^ ^ ’ Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
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a. Simple narrative 

b. Autobiography 

c. Biographical sketdi 

d. Historical account 

e. Travelogue 

4. Exposition 

5. Appraisal or criticism 

a. Simple criticism 

b. Rhetorical criticism 

c. Dramatic criticism 

d. Literary criticism (book review) 


NATURE OF THE INFORMATIVE TALK 

Regardless of its form, the informative talk is always directed 
toward the accomplishment of a twofold objective; to elicit 
understanding and retention. The development of understanding 
may involve the correcting of misinformation, the increasing of 
insight, the presenting of new facts, or the sharpening of critical 
powers of observation and discrimination. However, giving under- 
standing may be broadened to include what we refer to as train- 
ing — breaking old habits, developing new skills, or teaching how 
to manipulate a machine or even a gadget. 

Retention is the power to remember or to hold mentally 
a period of time what the speaker has said. It hardly seems 
\vordi while to make something understandable if immediately 
thereafter the auditor or student forgets what has been said. The 
informative speaker, therefore, must not only make his subject 
clear and meaningful, he must also make it vivid and impressive. 

In contrast to the argumentative speech, the informative talk 
is not concerned with changing attitudes or beliefs or wdlh 
producing action. The use the listener makes of the knowledge 
or skill which you impart is not your concern; that choice remains 


TItE INFORMATIVE SPEEai IS DELINTuRCD IN MANY DIFFERENT PLACES 

Top ond right center photos, LS.U. Alumni Nexos; left center, 
Esso Standard OH, Baton Rouge Refinery; bottom. Black Star. 
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around which to build your talk. But you have great latitude in 
phrasing this sentence. The only requirement is that you make 
clear to the listener your particular approach to the subject. The 
sentence may take any one of the following forms: 

1. It may be stated as a question to be answered by the speech. 

2. It may consist of a brief definition of the subject. 

3. It may evaluate the subject. 

4. It may state your intentions in giving the speech, 

5. It may partition the subject. 

The central thought in question form is frequently used in 
the lecture. You pose a question to the listeners and then pro- 
ceed to answer it in your development. The query may ask how, 
when, why, what, or where. For example, the following questions 
might be developed into informative speeches: What are the 
qualities of an effective speech? How can you improve your 
personality? How can the meaning of the atomic age be made 
clear to the public? 

When the central thought constitutes a brief definition of the 
subject, it answers the question, “What is it? The remainder 
of the speech is devoted to expansion of the definition by the use 
of facts, illustrations, diagrams, comparisons, or whatever is neces- 
sary to make the audience understand. Frequently the sperch 
concerning a process, a procedure, or an operation employs this 
type of central thought. Below are several e.xamples of this type: 


of judgment. 

Poi is a simple Hawaiian food. „ , f - 

The life of a football player is not the life of 

The central thought may evaluate the subject. Ordinarily, it 
central g i, jt, value?" In the presentation of 

answers the question. What is iis vaiuv. i 

oral criticism this type of central thought is 

you may build a talk around the follouang sentence: Uo, d 

DrngTaTAXni/leen, Oterion is a thonght-provoking novel. 
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a. Simple narrative 

b. Autobiography 

c. Biographical sketch 

d. Historical account 

e. Travelogue 

4. Exposition 

5. Appraisal or criticism 

a. Simple criticism 

b. Rhetorical criticism 

c. Dramatic criticism 

d. Literary criticism (book review) 


NATURE OF THE INFOR/AATIVE TALK 

Regardless of its form, the informative talk is always directed 
toward the accomplishment of a twofold objective: to elicit 
un erstanding and retention. The development of tmderstanding 
may involve the correcting of misinformation, the increasing of 
insight, the presenting of new facts, or the sharpening of critical 
powers of observation and discrimination. However, giving under- 
s an mg may be broadened to include what we refer to as train- 
ing-breaking old habits, developing new skills, or teaching how 
to manipulate a machine or even a gadget. 

Retention is the power to remember or to hold mentaUy for 
a ponod of time what the speaker has said. It hardly seems 
wnrth whae to make something understandable if immediately 
aereaftcr the auditor or student forgets what has been said. The 
^ormabve speaker, therefore, must not only make his subject 

In "‘"Sf"'- he must also make it vivid and impressive. 

In rontrast to the argumentative speech, the informative talk 

Ldl T =*«i‘udes or beliefs or svith 

prodnmng action. The use the listener makes of the knowledge 
or skill winch you impart is not your concern: that choice remaiL 

■nm iN-roaMATOT: srnna. is nnrwnum rx man-v mrnnuncr placts 

on'’ n" left center. 

Esso Standard Od. Baton Rouge Rcfmery; bottom, mack Star. 
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with the listener. Once the auditor understands and remembers 
the information presented, your task as a speaker is accomplished. 

Later you will leam that comprehension and retention depend 
upon three qualities: clarity, vividness, and impressiveness. The 
achievement of these involves all the elements of speechmaking: 
analysis of the subject matter, organization, choice of language, 
and delivery. The primary concern of the present chapter is to 
discuss the analysis and organization of the different iypes of 
informative talks for maximum effectiveness. 

The analysis and organization of an informative talk may be 
divided into six steps: 

1. Studying and comprehending the materials 

2. Selecting the materials for presentation 

3. Phrasing a central thought 

4. Determining the type of informative speech best suited to presenta- 
tion of materials 

5. Partitioning the subject 

6. Developing an outline for presentation 


STUDYING AND SELECTING MATERIALS 
FOR THE INFORMATIVE TALK 

If you are to make ideas clear to an audience, you must firrt 
understand those ideas. Failure to comprehend your subject is 
sure to result in an unconvincing, uninspiring performance To 
deliver an infonhative talk effecUvely, you must meet the follow- 
ing five requirements: 

1. You should be objective. 

2. You should be thorough. 

3. You should be accurate. 


4. You should be selective. 

5. You should he adaptable. .... i „ » «l,r. 

First, the informative speaker must f 

materials he intends to present. In }-our study and anaijsw. ) 0 U 

■nin dUTTQUE JS A COMMON Jeff, LS.U. 

0,1 BO, on Fnnge Uefnenj. 
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around which to build your talk. But you have great latitude in 
phrasing this sentence. The only requirement is that you make 
clear to the listener your particular approach to the subject. The 
sentence may take any one of the following forms: 


1. It may be stated as a question to be answered by the speech. 

2 . It may consist of a brief definition of the subject. 

3. It may evaluate the subject. 

4. It may state your intentions in giving the speech. 

5. It may partition the subject. 

The central thought in question form is frequently used in 
the lecture. You pose a question to the listeners and then pro- 
ceed to answer it in your development. The query may ask how, 
when, why, what, or where. For example, the following questions 
might be developed into informative speeches: What are the 
qualities of an effective speech? How can you improve your 
personality? How can the meaning of the atomic age be made 
clear to the public? 

When the central thought constitutes a brief definition of the 
subject, it answers the question, “What is it?” Tlie remainder 
of the speech is devoted to expansion of the definition by the use 
of facts, illustrations, diagrams, comparisons, or whatever is neces- 
sary to make the audience understand. Frequently the spewh 
concerning a process, a procedure, or an operation employs tins 
type of central thought. Below are several examples of this type: 


pn-. « -...o., a d=c.a.»on 

of judgment. 

Poi is a simple Haw.'iiian food. „ , f 

Tlie life of a football player i, not "tl.o l.fo of 

you may biiild a talk around tlic follomng . _ 

0 »n fs a tbougb.-provok.ng norol. 
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must attempt to see details and relationships as they really are. 
Your point of view must he detached and impersonal. If you have 
preferences and biases, you must by-pass them in an effort to 
make the listener actually understand the facts. 

Second, the informative speaker must be thorough in gathering 
material for his speech. Your goal in studying your subject should 
be to accumulate ample reserves upon which to draw. Then you 
will have no difficulty with the unexpected question, and your 
reserves will give you additional confidence in your delivery. 

Third, the informative speaker must be accurate in recording 
and reporting details. This requirement should need little elabo- 
ration. If you accept the responsibility of presenting information 
to an audience, you must report the facts— the embarrassing 
ones as well as those that seem to favor or to be consistent with 
your 'pet" theory. 

Fourth, the informative speaker must exercise careful judg- 
ment in selecting details for presentation. In this regard you 
must se ect your details with reference to the intellectual 
capacity of your listeners and the amount of time available. 
Keprcsentative details must be selected to give a faithful picture. 
Tfu!* r presented to ensure understanding. 

I th, the informative speaker must, above all, be able to adapt 
J materials to the changing elements of the speaking situation. 
In addition to the abUity to extemporize, the speaker must have 
made extensive preparation which will give him insight into 
nremmTf”'^ *<= loamer. You must be 

come vo'^'" scorching question. When queries 

work’ of ‘he ftame- 

or^edelaCT ‘’T’‘’P"’“‘- Some questions must be ignored, 
some delayed, and some answered. ^ 

FRAMING A CENTRAL THOUGHT 

vofwdlNvm:’? 7"V" P"'P--‘™«™ of .he informative talk, 

) on w .11 w ant first to frame, in a single sentence, a central thought 
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to the nearest to^vn, you may point in the right direction and say, 
“Go five miles north, turn left at the schoolhouse, and follow the 
blacktop for two miles.” Some may feel that this does not con- 
stitute a “talk” in the formal sense, but in an expanded form it 
represents a typical informative situation. 

Keep in mind three suggestions: 

1. Emphasize brevity and simplicity. 

2. Carefully enumerate the steps to be followed. 

3. Give the listener ample opportunity to ask questions concerning 
what is not clear. 


INFORMATIVE DESCRIPTION 

Another common type of the informative speech is the de- 
scription. Engineers, teachers, foremen, sales managers, super- 
visors, or department heads may be called on to describe to 
their proteges a new model, a layout, a display, a new building, 
a geological fonnation, an attitude, or even a quality. You too 
will discover that you will be asked often to give oral informa- 
tive descriptions. 

Description is the portrayal of a scene, person, object, quality, 
or emotion by means of language. This definition contains three 
parts worthy of further comment. First, the word portrayal 
implies more than mere enumeration or cataloging of details. It 
implies that discussion of the object, as a whole and in its parts, 
^^ilI produce a unified and consistent picture to too listener. 
Through the use of vivid, specific, and concrete ^vords you bnng 
imaged into play and thus move your auditor to 
sense the object under consideraUon. For example, if >-ou use llie 
phrase “bright-red hat” it should give your listener a vi«d 

not « class. Genung e.spl.ains. The a.m of desenpLon . . . .s t 
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The development ot your speech will show in one-two-three 
order why you hold this opinion concerning the booh. Listen 
to your instructor give an evaluation of the performance of your 
colleagues. In each instance he may present an informative talk 
buflt around a central thought, such as “your indirectness is a 
serious handicap to your effectiveness” or “your organization was 
confused.” 

Other examples of the central thought which evaluates are the 
following; 

Carelessness causes many forest fires. 

Group insurance operates on sound biisiness principles. 

Adequate nutrition is essential to happy living. 

The Fxasch process of extracting sulfur is a simple one. 

Sometimes the central thought may simply reveal the plan or 
parts of the speech. In other words, you may say that there are 
two, three, or four steps in the procedure or process. You actually 
tell the listeners what to expect. In your speech class you hear 
a lecture developed around central thoughts like these: 

Three major speech dialects exist in the United States. 

The effective speech possesses nine essentials. 

The refining of sugar is a four-step process. 

The speech may be built around a central thought that reveals 
what the speaker intends to do in the speech. In such a decla- 
ration you say, ‘T wish to describe the latest Paris fashions,” or 
“Permit me to relate to you events of my recent trip to Denver,” 
or I want to make clear to you how sulfur is mined in Sicily.” 
Such purpose sentences are frequently the central thoughts of 
tlic informative description and the informative narration. 


SIMPLE INSTRUCTIONS 

Tlie simplest and probably the most frequently used type of 
informative talk is the one in which you give instructions or 
directions to an auditor. For example, if o passer-by asks the way 
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Selection of Details. After you are thoroughly familiar with 
the object and its parts or divisions, you are ready for the second 
step. Put to yourself two questions: Which particulars shall I 
choose? How many will I need to make the subject clear? If you 
are to succeed in your description, you must select those particu- 
lars which give a fair representation of the whole and will result 
in accurate insight and lasting retention. Presentation of excep- 
tional details, of course, will result in distortion and misunder- 
standing. 

The particulars must be sufiBcient in number to give a clear 
picture of the whole but sufficiently limited for presentation 
within the time limit. The story of the blind men’s description 
of an elephant exemplifies the points made above: asked to 
describe an elephant, they described-wbat they could feel. Hence 
the one that touched the animal’s side reported that the elephant 
was like a wall. His colleague that grasped the tail disagreed, 
for he thought that it was like a rope. Each blind man failed 
in his description because he knew only an isolated characteristic 
which was not representative or of sufficient magnitude to give 
an adequate picture of the whole elephant. 

Once you have selected the details for presentation you prob- 
ably have already reached some conclusion about arrangement, 

the third step. ^ , . 

Arhangement of Details fob PnESENTAxioN. n o enng 
your points, you must obey tsvo voices: that of the subject and 
that of the audience. The subject may suggest an arrangement, 
but this arrangement must be planned also to facilitate under- 


Standing and retention. ,, 

If you are describing a tangible object, you probably ,vdl 
discoL that contisuiUj, or what lies next in space sers'cs as a 
basis for arranging your points. The description of ‘“’m 
project may follow the flow of the stream. If you 

Ihe Empire State Building, yon may J ™ " 

to top, or vice versa. The play director, m describing a stage 
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give the qualities wherein one object is individualized, unlike 
other objects; and has nothing to do with the class except in so 
far as referring it to a class may serve to localize it.”^ 

The third implication of the definition is that you may describe 
qualities, attitudes, mental states, or characteristics as well as 
material objects such as automobiles, salt domes, or diamond 
rings. When the doctor asks. How do you feel?” he wants you 
to describe one of these intangibles. Often in the courtroom, a 
lawyer describes an intense emotion which somehow helps to 
explain an act of the accused. At a patriotic gathering it is not 
unusual to hear talks on “loyalty,” “patriotism,” “courage,” or 
‘Tortihide.” The play director may stop a rehearsal in order to 
describe how he thinks Shylock must have felt about the Chris- 
tian. In each of these cases, the speaker gives an informative 
description of what may be referred to as an immaterial thing. 


Analysis of the Informative Description 

The preparation of an informative 
following: 


description involves the 


1. Analysis of the whole and its parts 

2. Selection of details 

3. Arrangement of the details for presentaUon 


“"IT =* '‘“rting point in 

bf u Zd ’ ‘"™ “"'1 bL it may 

bo ut,I Ecd m presenting the details to the listener. 

quamics?fZtZ™s\i«rLf^ be mterested in predominant 

-t . tar .. 


pany, 1899, p. 327. 


0/ rthetortc, Ginn t Com- 
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way-to enlighten and to inform. The informative narrative places 
primary concern upon accurate reporting of the actual sequence 
of events with little effort to develop characterization or suspense. 
The participants, comphcating forces, and setting are presented 
as impersonally and objectively as possible. You must make every 
effort to avoid emotional coloring and loaded words which may 
distort the meaning. These may he used in storytelling for enter- 
tainment but not here. The final lest is “Does the listener know 
what happened?” 

The recounting of a process or procedure is usually in narra- 
tive form. It follows the natural sequence of events as they occur. 
Of course, each phase, step, or period in the development may 
actually involve a minute description. Because of its dependence 
upon description, some writers place it in that category. Or 
naxily, informative description falls under one of two headings: 


1. An operational pattern 

2, A developmental pattern 

Other types of the informative narrative are (1) simple narra- 
tive, (2) autobiography. (3) biographical sketch, (4) travelogue. 

and (5) historical account, . .j * 

The simple narrative relates the events of a short mcident. 
Examples are on-the-spot reporting of a search or rescue a radm 
broadcast of a fire, or events leading up to an acc.dent. At times 
many radio, sports-, and newscasters and news analysts give hi le 
more than staple narrative in broadcasting news. 

Boake Carter tlld his nnmcrons listeners on March 

HiUer took over Austria. In his dramatic way he reported tlie 

TnmtoSep'ptnd'hiogrnphy consist o 
human beings. The ^sfcmh. The^ displaced 

cmpioyee to Judge M. A.^ius- 

person tells of his past me m 

* * Austria.” nepn-srttlalhr Amfriron 

= Boake Carter. "Gcn"a")’ ^ Tlie H. W. Wilson Company. 

Speccha, 1037-1338, A Craig Baird (cd.). 
loss, pp. 07-100. 
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setting to his cast, may move from left to right or from upstage to 

downstage. Below are some possible orders that you may pursue: 

1. From far to ’near or near to far 

2. From top to bottom or bottom to top 

3. From front to rear or rear to front 

4. From right to left or left to right 

5. From comer to comer 

6. From outside to inside or inside to outside 

For the description of an immaterial thing you probably need 
to arrange the details according to a natural sequence, such as 
similarity and contrast, cause and effect, or some other system. 
Since such qualities are abstract and subjective in meaning, it 
is necessary for you to compare or contrast them with qualities 
or feelings which have meaning in common for you and your 
listener. You may describe, for instance, the insecurity that the 
speaker feels (stage fright) by comparing it with "buck fever” 
or the parachute jumper’s fear. 

Below are listed a few hints for making the presentation of the 
informative description more effective: 

1. Orient the listener in order that he will understand his physical 
position Nvilh reference to the object. In other words, is he supposed 
to assume that he is looking at the side, the top, or the bottom of 
the object? 

2. Make clear your starting point. Where does the sequence of details 
start? At the northwest comer? At the extreme right? At the 
bottom? At downstage left? 

3. At the beginning announce the order you intend to follow. In 
what direction are you moving in presenting your descriptive 
details? 

4. Frctjuently reorient your listener as to his position, your position, 
the direction you are traveling, and how far you have progressed. 

INFORMATIVE NARRATIVE 

From the beginning of lime, storytelling has been a favorite 
pastime in all circles and thus has been associated with entertain- 
ment. But the relating of a true storj- may likewise constitute a 
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8. Tell your listeners frequently how far you have progressed in youi 
development. , 

4. Use visual supports such as diagrams, flow charts, slides, etc. 


EXPOSITION 

The third general informative type is exposition or explanation. 
The word explain comes from the Latin explanare which means 
to spread out. In other words, explanation implies the spreading 
out of an object, process, or procedure in order that it may be 
understood; it defines or relates how and why something operates 
or evaluates something. Exposition comes from the Latin ex 
ponere, to place. Exposition, then, is a xvorking equivalent o 
explanation. Genung says, “. . . By exposition people generaUy 
understand setting forth the meaning of things; and this we may 
regard as its fundamental office. It is not concerned prim y 
with establishing the truth or falsity of a thing; it seeks rather 
what the thing is— what is its real nature, its scope, its relation. 

Exposition or explanation involves two phases; (1) definition 
and (2) logical analysis or partition. 


Definition in Exposition 

An expository talk ordinarfly has at its nucleus a definition 
This statement may attempt to establish the limits or natnm of 
the subject by classification, gradation, oompanron or ^n^t 
Or it may attLpt to make the subject meaningful by one oilhc 
other typ^es of definition. For example, the r 

considerable time ‘°J,Xvhat it“is not (negation). 

«nte.xt.togip c.xamp es o^d.o 

He may explain the subjKt uj g ^ 

even by tracing the o')™”'®® ^ ^,„p,er on using lanp.agc 

mentorthesubjcctofdcfin tio I J , j,„c hardly 

for charity (Chapter N^T). lutuicr u i 
seems neccssar)’. 

* Conung, op. cit., p- 
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manno told a radio audience about bis experience of spending 
three days in the Penitentiary of Western Pennsylvania. The 
good judge gave an autobiographical account of his reaction to 
the prisoners and prison life.® Or the speaker may choose to 
recount the stirring events in the life of another— George Wash- 
ington, Babe Ruth, or Buffalo Bill. 


A travelogue is an account of a trip, expedition, or exploration. 
During World War II American flyers gave this type of talk 
upon returning from each mission over Germany or Japan. They 
reported the raid as accurately and completely as possible to 
intelligence officers. Upon his return from Antarctica, Dr. Thomas 
Poulter, who served with Admiral Byrd (at Little America), 
gave a travelogue to his fellow townsmen. Actually he simply 
retold the. stirring events of his trip to the South Pole. 

A historical account is concerned with more general events 
Bastille, the capture of Cornwallis, 
the defeat of Rommel, the development of Standard Oil. Incor- 
porated in such accounts maybe autobiographical or biographical 
sketches and travelogues. The lecture on history in the class- 
room IS often an excellent example of this type. It is evident that 
these types of narrative overlap. Frequently one type is sub- 
ordinated to another, or two or more are combined to make a 
more complete presentation. 


You will do well to make your speech follow the chronological 
sequence of the events. In other words, if your subject is the 
refmmg of od. you may well trace the product from the crude-oil 
? ,7 "f g»»line or of the various hy- 

u ’he growth of your home town 

you will follow the little to™ from its founding to the present. 

In preseutmg an mformativc narrative, you can improve your 
cireclivcness by following these suggestions: 


1. DMde the process of procedure into i™ to five steps 

2. Give your hsteners a preview of Ure steps early in the 'speech. 

“ I’"" -WTr. October 15, 
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If the human body were again the subject, with this approach 
the speaker would seek to explain how the body must have food, 
sunshine, air, and protection. 

A third approach seeks to view “things” in terms of causes. 
The previous approach explains relations of things that exist at 
the same time, while the present one involves the sequence of 
events in time. The speaker seeks answers to such queries as 
follow: 


1. What event or events explain the given event? 

2. Is the alleged cause sufficient in scope to explain the thing”? 

3. Are other causes operating? 


Returning to the subject of the human body, the speaker might 
now seek to explain how climatic conditions aflFect skin coloring, 
body structure, and emotional make-up. 

A fourth approach to exposition involves the analysis of the 
influence of a “thing” upon its neighbors and its surroundings. 
The two previous approaches have emphasized the conditions 
and the causes which account for the existence of the thing. 
This last approach seeks to explain how an object influences its 
environment and shapes the destiny of its neighbors. 

Returning to the subject of the human body, such an approach 
might explain how the human being influences his fellmv-s and 


his habitat. , 

In summary, these four approaches to exposition may be 
clearly differentiated if applied to tlie same subj^t, such as 
“The Place of the Social Fraternity in Campus Life. 

First approach (component parts): The ” 

social fratenritj- may be divided into three classes-(l) pledges, 
(2) actives, (3) alumni. ^ 

Second approach (circumstances and “"f !7h1 
fraternity requires (1) the cooperation “f rt of 

rceogniUon of the national organization, and (3) the support 

the facultj-. , „ - i f„tPtn!Ucs developed because 

TIvird npproach (causes) : Social fratcmiues ocs , 
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If the talk is short, the exposition may be no more than an 
enlarged definition. In this case, you will be wise to combine 
several of the methods of definition. 


Partitioning of an Exposition 

The second step of exposition involves logical analysis or 
dividing the whole into its parts. 

The definition may suggest a plan, the parts of the definition 
becoming the principal points in the speech. In such a case, then, 
the definition becomes the lliesis sentence of the talk. 

Ordinarily, exposition may fall into at least four patterns.® 
First, it may involve the analysis of the component parts of a 
thing.® This approach is concerned with composition and struc- 
ture. The following questions are pertinent: 

1. What are the parts? 

2. What are their relationships? 

3. How do the parts fit together into the whole? 

The outline of an expository talk on the human body might 
approach the subject from the point of view of the principal 
parts: head, trunk, and limbs. 


A second approach to exposition involves an attempt to dis- 
cover the connection between one "thing" and another. Circum- 
stances and conditions become the main concern in this type. 
The explainer seeks to make clear how a particular detail is 
related to and dependent upon its environment. In contrast to 
the first type, which discussed the internal parts, this approach 
is devoted to information outside the object concerning its 
environment. Important questions are the following: 

1. ^Wiat is necessary for the existence of the thine? 

2. How is it related to other objects? 

3. Is Us existence more dependent on certain elements than on others? 


• For Uio word “thing” any of Uic fol!o%ving mleht be substituted: 

institution, production^ construction, for- 
mation. process, procedure, performance, problem, organization, etc. 
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Analysis 

Each type of criticism has its own distinct approach. However, 
seemingly there are three or four steps common to all types; 

1. The formulaUon of standards by which to judge the acUwty. 

2. The examination of the activity in light of these standards. 

3. A summary of the weahnesses and strong points ' revealed m 
analysis. 

The critic might approach his evaluaUon by posing such ques- 
tions as follow: 

1. How did the performer come to do it? 

2. What has the performer done? ^ 

3. What method did the performer employ m accomphshmg 
taslc? 

4. What are the effects of what the performer has done?' 


Biography of on Informative Speech 


Steps in Preparation 

1. Locate a subject 

2. Narrow the subject 

3. Study the occasion and audi- 
ence 

4. Select a desired response 

5. Word the specific purpose 


Application of Steps 

1. Sugar 

2. Refining of raw sugar 

3. To be delivered before Speech 
51 class composed of fifteen 
Arts and Science majors 

4. To gain understanding and 
retention 

5 To inform Speech 51 class 
■ about the refining of raw sugar 


6. Phrase central thought 


6. The refining of raw sugar in- 
volves four steps 


'Thomas E. Ranlan T/.c <»"' 

Macmillan Company, 1917, pp- 


Practice of Exposition, Tlie 
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of a need (1) for congenial companions, (2) for wholesome 
fellowship, (3) for group guidance. 

Fourth approach (effects): The social fraternity (1) makes 
a man of the timid freshman, (2) stimulates cooperative effort, 
and (3) results in lifelong friendships. 

In many expositions, , complete development necessitates the 
combination of all four approaches. The auditor may need to have 
a knowledge of ( 1 ) the component parts, ( 2 ) the circumstances 
and conditions necessary for a survival, (3) the causes and 
(4) influences of the organization under consideration. 


APPRAISAL AND CRITICISM 

A fourth general type of informative speech is the type which 
appraises or evaluates. It ordinarily is referred to as criticism. 
As used here, the word criticism denotes the process of interpre- 
tation and evaluation of an aclivily, performance, or achievement. 
It IS not used in the limited sense of referring solely to the for- 
mation of statements concerning appreciation of artistic achieve- 
ment. Some, of course, regard appraisal as the prerogative solely 
of the Witten word; but reflection brings to mind many situations 
n w ic It IS applied orally. In such a form it sometimes evaluates 
the efforts of a gun crew, a football team, or a cast of actors, a 
piay. movie, or novel, a building, a landscape, or flower arrange- 

r teaching. The good instructor, 

a coiiniv ^ “tory foreman, an automobile demonstrator, 
inff the *”S®'>'>t, gives'critiques after observ- 

1 iin 1 He attempts to point out 

It imnra '’“‘h ™ ^cceeded or failed in order Aat they 

I Wmld War Any person who served 

CrilcL was constantly snbjeeted to “eritiqnes.” 
Cnticism as apphod in public speaking may be subdivided 
mto many types Tl.e four most 4quen!ly rid irc ( iT the 
s.mple erjUque, (2) rhetorieal critieism, (3) dramatic eritidsm, 
and (4) literary criticism. 
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7. Determine type of informa- 
tive speech 

8. Choose pattern of partition 

9. Partition subject 

10. Develop sentence outline 

11. Collect and fit evidence into 
development 


7. Informative narrative 


8. Chronological order: opera- 
tional pattern 

9. The refining of raw sugar in- 
volves four “Cs,” namely 

1. Crushing 

2. Clarification 

3. Concentration 

4. Crystallization 


(See Chapters XI and XIV.) 


OUTLINING THE INFORMATIVE TALK 

if you 

boorvn I L <Jovelopment recommended in this 

following" “'"oomplished for a given speech the 

!• You have a subject 


4 

5 

ing your points. 

0. You have subdivided 


; word- 


your main points. 

It goes without saying that, if you have accomplished the t 


MuxKn: 

nominee, u.n „L 

chrectncM ond enthusiasm. (PI Jo, Black Stir.) ^ 
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things suggested above, you already have a superstructure. You 
may feel, however, that you need additional help in Steps 10 
and 11 in the Biography. Therefore, let us consider more in detail 
the question of outlining. 

First, let us anticipate a typical student s reaction to outlining. 
The student may ask, why not prepare the speech and then pre- 
pare the outline, or for that matter, why prepare an outline at 
all? This attitude probably indicates that you do not understand 
the principles of analysis and partib'oning. Actually, outlining 
should make speech preparation easier and provide a method 
whereby you can systematically break a subject into its parts, 
arrange the parts, and then check for yourself the speech struc- 
ture. 

Why outline? To ensure precise, orderly thinking. 

A speech outline will make it easier for those persons who 
are to listen to you also, for the outline will make your presenta- 
tion more systematic and more orderly. It will help you to see 
your subject as a whole and to make clear to your listeners how 
you propose to develop it. Furthermore, during your speech you 
will be able to make it clear where you are in the development 
and when you have reached yOur destination. 

• Why outline? To ensure precise, orderly presentation of your 
ideas. 


Kinds of Outlines , . , 

Ordinarily there are two hinds of speech outlines which may 
be used in the preparation of the informative talk: the topical 
outline and the sentence outline. 


WIXSTON CHUncmLI. 

Many persons regard ^Chrnchm 

Umng orator. On this „ prime minister 

shoH speech to his London ' You wiUfind through- 

must answer to the people in “ * ■> oratory of this 

out this book several examples taken irom j 

great Englishman. (Photo, Black Star.) 
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1 . . , , 

a. 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

b. . 

2 . . . - 

B 

1 . . . . 

2 . .. . 


III. 


Conclusion 


I 

II 

FoUo\ving are hvo specimen outlines conforming to the skeleton 
outline on pages 202-203. 


Operational Pattern 

Title; The Four "C’s” of Sugar Refining , c • f 

Specific Purpose: To teU the speech class about the refinmg of 
sugar 

Intboducttion 

I. During the last depression, we all heard about C.C.C. or the 

II. xX'YwLt to discuss the four “CV of sugar rsBr^g. 

Central Idea: The refining of raw sugar involves four “CV 

Discussion 

I. The first "C" stands for crushing. 

A. The cane is placed on a ’ 

B. It is carried through two se o ^ crashers. 

C. The finely chopped cane is p-as^ 

D. The juice is carried into storage area. 

E. The bagasse is sent to ° 

II. The second “C” stands for c .j. ^uch as mud and particles 
A. The juice contains many impurities su 

of fiber 
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The type of outline you select for a given speech will depend 
upon two factors; first, the nature and scope of the subject, and 
second, the use to which you wish to put the outline. 

The tbpical outline is often cryptic and therefore meaningful 
only to the person who prepares it. The following is a specimen 
topical outline. 

Refining of Raw Sugar 

I. Remember the C. C. C. 

II. Refining involves four C's 

A. Crushing 

B. Clarification 

C. Concentration 

D. Crystallization 

III, Summary 

Tlis abbreviated type of outline requires the same thoughtful 
analysis and partitioning that the sentence outline involves. For 
short talks and simple subjects the topical outline may be all 
that IS necessary. It is quite adequate for a speaker's notes or a 
speaker s outline. 

Ordinarily we recommend, however, that you prepare a sen- 
^ce outline for your class assignments and for more serious 
ettorts. Putting your thoughts into sentences will give you a 
greater opportunity to crystallize the key ideas of your speech 
an to make sure that you have ordered your materials wisely. 
You will want to follow a form similar to that given below: 

Model Skeleton Outline 
Title 

Specific Purpose: 

Introduction 

I. . . . 

II ! ! ! ! ! 

Central Thought: 

Discussion 

A 


I. 
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B. Compressed air is pumped down the center pipe to apply 
pressure on mixture of water and molten sulfur. 

C. Liquid molten sulfur is forced to surface through outside pipes. 
IV. Sulfur is run into settling tanls where water is allowed to 

evaporate. 

Conclusion 

I. The Frasch process has made the people of Louisiana thousands 
of dollars. 

RESUME OF OUTLINING 

A significant part of your speech preparation is outlining. It is 
not an easy or simple task, but it is one that requires concentra- 
tion and effort. If it is carefully done, it provides you with another 
opportunity to test your materials and the ordering of your points 
and to check the unity and coherence of your thinking. It will 
increase your mastery of the subject 

Study carefuUy the model outlines given above. Notice the 
following points; 

1. The outlines contain six parts: Utle, specific purpose, introduction, 
central thought, discussion, and conclusion. 

2. Standard outlining symbols are used: 


( 1 ) 

3. Subpoints arc indented to indicate an inferior pcsidcn. 

5. SsTetmd:rin“ he which the speaker intends to 

fi. cS^main ^ ^ ^ if 

by such connectives as name j, 
cases such as the following. 

exercises 

■nr r a five-minute informative talk in 

1. Speaking Assignment. construct a map locating your home. 

which you tell the class how to conscru 
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B. Lime is added to accomplish the following; 

1. To neutralize the natural acidity 

2. To remove suspended impurities 

3. To precipitate dissolved nonsugar 

4. To decolorize the Juice 

C. Lime is permitted to settle. 

III. The third “C” represents concentration. 

A. Juice is sent through a scries of multiple-effect evaporators. 

B. Excess water is evaporated. 

IV. The fourth “C” stands for crystallization. 

A. Concentrated juice is passed through vacuum pans which 
facilitate the formation of crystals. 

B. By a centrifugal action crystals are separated from molten 
liquor. 

Conclusion 

Remember the four “CV* of sugar refining 

I. Crushing 

II. Clarification 

III. Concentration 

IV. Crystallization 

Operational Pattern 

Title: The Frasch process of extracting sulfur 

iNTHODUCnON 

I. Until recently the United Slates imported large quantities oi 
sulfur from Sicily, where ft is mined from open pits. 

II. Louisiana and Texas have large deposits of sulfur, but they are toe 
far underground for mining from open pits. 

III. The Frasch process made possible the mining of this sulfur. 

Central Thought: The Frasch process of extracting sulfur is a simph 
one. 


Discussion 

I. A hole large enough to accommodate a tcn-inch pipe is drilled tc 
the sulfur deposit. 

II. Four concentric pipes arc sunk into borehole to the sulfur level 
A. Tlic pipe diameters ore 10, 6, 3, and 1 inches. 

III. Tire sulfur is forced to the surface by the following method: 

A. Superheated steam is forced down the iKrec-inch pipe to mcli 
the sulfur. 
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d. Germany was the aggressor in World War 1. 

e. A large college offers a student many ad\’antages. 

f. Woman is the stronger of the sexes. 

g. An ideal vacation. 

h. What to do about hot weather. 

i. Woodrow Wilson ^vas a great president. 

j. A large part of a college day is spent in walking. 

k. Everyone should take swimming. 

l. Swimming builds muscles. 

m. To get any\vhere in tlie world you must have a clear head on 
your shoulders — not an empty one. 

n. The Boston Red Sox and the New York Giants are good ball 
teams. 

o. Football is a g.ime of skill. 

p. Motorcycling is an exciting sport. 

q. We do not ^vant communism. 

r. Tlie advantages of playing tennis. 

s. A imiversity is a marriage bureau. 

t. Exercise colors your attitudes. 

u. The ant has great intelligence. 

V, Life in Boone County. 

w. \\qiy I wanted to be a fireman. 

X. The nature of the earth, 
y. Keeping books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Baird. A. Cnaig, and Knower. FrankUn H General Sp<jccr,: An 
Introdi, ction. McGr.aw-HiI] Bonk Company. 

2. Genung. John F.. The Practical Elcrneah of Rhetone, Gmn & 

3. DonLS! An ‘oPfdia W’ 

ald Press Company, rev. ed.. 1941. PP- - • „ . . p rrssen- 

4. OUver. Robert T.. Dickey. Daiias C, and Zf “■ P- ^ 

tiak of Commaaicatiae Speech. The Dryden Press. Ine.. 1949. 

5. t^rSanl L.. Basin FnlrUc Speaking. Oxford Univerdty ftess. 

1949. chap. 10. rlmrles A and Ross. Harold Ray- 

6. Williamson. Arleigh B.. 2nd ed.. 1948. chaps, 

mond. Speaking in Public, Prenti > 

13, 17. 



Ask members of the class to draw the map as you give instructions. 
When you have finished your speech, collect the maps, and deter- 
mine how effective you were in giving simple instructions. Write a 
brief estimate of your effectiveness. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute informative talk in 
which you use one of the following types: 

a. An informative description of a building in your home town 

b. An informative narrative of a trip you have taken 

c. A historical narrative 


3. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute explanation in which 
you explain a plan of organization, a procedure, or an operation. 

4. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute talk in which you 
attempt to make the audience appreciate (a) a great distance, 
(b) a great value, or (c) a great size. 

5. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute informative talk in 

which you attempt to stimulate questions from the floor. (See 
on r V ' Principles and Types of Speech, 3rd ed., chap. 

j graded partially on the questions you stimulate 

and the manner in which you answer them. 

6. Discussion Questions for Class Symposiums. 

Q. What were the teaching methods of your most effective high- 
school teachei?. Can any of these methods be applied to the 
dehveiy of an informaUve talk? 

h. \^at were the teaching methods of your most ineffective high- 
school teacher? Can you proBt by his or her mistakes? 

' tivrspeerfi? ° remember of what you say in an informa- 

e ‘''f°re'‘'t've speaker improve retention? 

! SheTlTIl? “ 'istener to ask questions? 

How? ^ refuse to answer questions? When? 

I“the ? ‘•■o informative speaker adapt his material 

en mfautes»Zfn ^Pneoh of betsveen five and 

ten mmnles? Detemune how the ones which you discard could be 
reworded into elfcclive central thoughts. 

a. ^le open-stock law protects livestock on the lughwav 

b. Haste makes waste. ® 

c. Advertising is an essential part of our lives. 
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d. Germany was the aggressor in World War I. 

e. A large college offers a student many advantages. 

f. Woman is tlie stronger of the sexes. 

g. An ideal vacation. 

h. \Vhat to do about hot weather. 

i. Woodrow Wilson was a great presi<fent. 

j. A large part of a college day is spent in walking. 

k. Everyone should take s\vimming. 

l. Swimming builds muscles. 

m. To get anywhere in the world you must have a clear head on 
your shoulders — not an empty one- 

n. The Boston Red Sox and the New York Giants are good ball 
teams. 

o. Football is a game of skill. 

p. Motorcycling is an exciting sport, 
q* We do not want communism. 

r. The advantages of playing tennis. 

s. A university is a marriage bureau. 

t. Exercise colors your attitudes. 

u. The ant has great intelligence. 

V. Life in Boone County. 

w. Why I wanted to be a fireman. 

X. The nature of the earth, 
y. Keeping books. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
1- Baird, A. Craig, and Knower, Frankhn H General Speech: An 
Introduction, McGraw-Hill Book &jnpany, 

2. Genung, John F., The Practical Elemente of Rhetorrc. Gmn & 

3. A^^L— -• - 

aid Press Company, rev. Zelko, Harold P., Essen- 

4. Oliver, Robert T., D^key. Ma ^ ^ 

ttals of Communicative ‘Speech, in / 

chap. 8. c„^,i1dne Oxford University Press, 

5. Soper. Paul L., Basic Publtc Speamng, / 

1949, chap. 10. rhnrles A. and Ross, Harold Ray- 

6. WiUiamson, Arleigh B., Inc., 2nd ed., 1948, chaps, 

mond. Speaking in Public, Frenti 

13, 17. 



CHAPTER IX 


A 1 . 

-«^-nalysis and Organization 
of Argumentative Speeches 


Fm^ftatfvTproptsitom^^ to discuss the framing of argu- 

statementsintothel w 

tative speech outlines. ’ P^opanug of argumen- 

pr^din^h^'T analysis and organization discussed in the 

applSfe to ft ”” informative speech are not necessarily 
applicable to the argumentative talk. Since the goal of the 
argumentaUve speech is different, naturally the method of plan- 
ning must also be different Tlir* mi*]' r ^ ^ 

tnll' • p * outline for the argumentative 

talk seeks to give reasons for belief or for action, while that for 
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the informative talk ordinarily explains or makes clear with the 
hope of gaining understanding and retention. 

Let us for a moment compare the planning of the argumentative 
and the stimulating talk. Although ihe purposes of the stimulat- 
ing and argumentative speeches are difiFerent, the planning of the 
two is similar. The stimulating speech many times strives to give 
reasons for rekindling or heightening your appreciation, but this 
process does not involve any principles of analysis, partitioning, 
and outlining which would be inappropriate to the argumentative 
type. Therefore, we see little need for a separate chapter on the 
planning of the stimulating talk. 

For the argumentative speech, John Dewe/s formula for re- 
flective thought serves as a useful guide. Many 
preparation ^^1 progress through the five steps listed by Dewey: 


Step 1. Recognition of a felt difficulty or^crepancy 

guess, h^othesis, or theory) to the problem 

Step 4. Examination of or in the words of 

Step 5. The testing of the most feas . leading to accept- 

Careful scrutiny of the five st^s “ ^“n^^o^Ipeaker feels the 

process described ^ ^ dfffioulty faced by his group, 

urge to dehver a speech or sense^ 

This recognition constitutes S p • formulating a 

audience and occasion, selecong g this step is ' 
proposition, the speaker moves m ° extent and nature 

not completed until the speaker speaker seeks 

of the difficulty. In remaining- P> 
a way to solve the problem and a V 

.ri, r D a Heath and Company, 1910. 
•John Dewey, How We TWnfc 
pp. 68-78. 
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THE PROPOSITION 
Definition 

A pertinent question to ask of the augumentative speaker is 
What are you trying to prove? Throughout his speech the speakei 
must make the answer to this question apparent to the largest 
possible percentage of his auditors. If at any moment the speaker 
loses sight of his proposition, that is, what he is trying to prove, 
he IS wasting your time. Of course, in his presentatiL he may 
choose to wit^old an exact statement of his central point until 
he considers that it wiU receive a favorable reception, but what- 

irenersth^Vt 1 n" his 

hstener think, feel, believe, or do what he says. 

called the n” “-f is built is 
Ser a^’n" heart of what the 

udden V find “v if the speaker 

Srselne h are to be limited to a 

its acceotinr; '"'ll ^^hver his proportion, for 

difflcS ::: i 

tion must Hp wn inipression is made, the proposi- 

listeners fail to h"^ ^ ™®aningful sentence. If your 

are drivine at” thev ^ ^ "'hat they “think you 

tions of vour line /ilT'''^ ”p a dozen different interpreta- 
Under such condr ^ course of action you propose. 

or ac"o:t “"poSr ^ ‘hou^ght.ieLg, 

Kinds of Propositions 

■under two headingsfthLrrffactT'T P^Po^tions fall 

= AIU.o„ri, . “"'i ihoso of poIicy.= 

Ucalmcnt this dTscuncd Scr ™t“=. “or 


.—nc, uit 111050 winch assess the worth /»f\. T-"' i-roposuions oi 

that somcthins is or is noi boncBcial; thev 'ft"' ‘'“P?'r- ^ey assert 

^ a Iiehcf or an idea." (Ilussell II. Warner I/o„rf?PPi'°'^?’ °r disapproval 
Tliomas Nelson i Sons, 1930, p. IG.) S"'’- ‘‘‘"'ikook of Argommtotlon, 
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The proposition of fact (value) affirms or denies the existence 
of a fact, a truth, a condition, an influence, a quality, or a rela- 
tionship. It demands of the listener no more than a covert re- 
sponse, mental agreement. Naturally stated or implied in this 
type of statement is some form of the verb “to be.” Note the fol- 
lowing propositions : ( 1 ) There is a eommunistic influence in our 
state. To develop a speech around this statement, the speaker 
must prove that a communistic influence does exist, but recogni- 
tion of the threat is all that is sought. (2) Our church needs (is in 
need of) a new organ. As stated, the speaker again asks no more 
than recognition of the need or of a condition. You might deliver 
a stimulating talk on “Hitler was an evil man. Although in such 
a talk the speaker’s goal might be to stir up anger, disgust, or 
horror, notice that the subject is primarily a proposition of fact. 

Other examples of propositions of fact are as follow. 


1. Baton Rouge provides many business opportunities. 

2. Democracy is superior to communism. 

3. All men are not created equal. 

4. Washington was a greater military strategist than Cornwallis. , 

5. The pen is mightier than the sword. „ , „ 

6. The Interstate Commerce Commission discriminates against the 

South. 

7. The South is America’s new frontier. 

8. Labor unions are undemocratic. 

9. Labor has a right to use the sit-do^vn stnlce. 

10. The meek shall inherit the earth.^ 

11 Passive resistance is the best policy. 

^2! SrimSca is a great potential market for consumer goods. 

13. There is no Santa Claus. 

14. Our taxes are too high. , . i 

15. Eugene O’Neill is Americas greatest playwr g 

16. Bacon is the author of Shakespeare s plays. 

17. My grade in history was too low. 

18. The obiecUve test is unto- 

19. A fur coat increases a girls seU-esteem. 

20. The home is losing its influrocc. 

21. Our schools are understaffed. 
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22. We need more money for our department. 

23. John Smith is guilty of first-degree murder. 

24. William Jennings Bryan was a great orator. 

25. Public-school teachers are overpaid. 

The proposition of policy goes one step further than that of 
fact. In addition to telling what the listener is to believe, it pro- 
poses to him what he should do, thus demanding an overt 
response. In other words, it advocates the expediency or advisa- 
bility of following a certain course of action. Perhaps it rightly 
should he called a “should” or “ought” proposition, for one of 
these words, either stated or implied, is usually combined with a 
transitive verb such as build, demand, join, buy, sell, support, 
give, adopt, or vote. 

The following are examples of this ^e: 

1. You should vote for Home Rule. 

2. You should support the Community Chest. 

3. You should establish a business in Baton Rouge. 

4. Traffic laws should be enforced. 

5. You should contribute to the March of Dimes. 

6. You should buy U.S. Savings Bonds. 

7. You should give five dollars to the Red Cross. 

8. You should make a contribution to relief for Greece, 

9. Go West, young man. 

10. You should buy me a new coat. 

11. You should tithe for your church. 

12. Our teachers should receive higher pay. 

13. The football team should have more support. 

14. We must enlarge our stadium. 

15. The United Stales should return to the gold standard. 

16. You should buy a health-insurance policy. 

17. You should buy a Mayfield ^vasher today. 

18. John Smith should be sentenced to life imprisonment. 

19. Teachers should not grade by the “curve.” 

£0. You should demand your ri^ts as a veteran. 

21. Let us sell our quota of bonds. 

£2. Tlio states should not pay bonuses to veterans. 
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23. You should not eat starchy foods. 

24. Louisiana should conserve its wild life. 

25. Iowa farmers should cooperate in soil conservation. 


Framing the Proposition 


Framing the proposition is the crystallization of a speech topic 
into a single meaningful thought This process may sometimes be 
a slow one. It may be much easier to express the key idea of the 
speech in two or three sentences or in a paragraph than in a fully 
developed speech. Consequently, the temptation is to say, “Oh, 
well, I am sure that they get the general idea anyway.” But this 
rationalization should be countered with the question, How can 
a speaker communicate an idea so nebulous that he cannot phrase 
it concisely? 

There are at least two ways to arrive at a wording of a proposi- 
tion. The first is to wait until the inspiration strikes, but the ob- 
jection to this is that inspiration seldom comes when it is most 
needed. 

The second method of finding a proposition is to work deliber- 
ately and systematically. The method of exploration must be an 
individual matter, each person following the system best adapted 
to himself. We cannot hope to give a complete explanation to this 
process because it involves the whole question of how to think, 
which indeed is beyond the scope of this book. The following 
suggestions may prove helpful to some in framing a proposition: 


1. Prepare a list of speech topics that seem appropriate for the speak- 
ing situaUon. At this stage exp-and the ns mucli as possible. 

2. Study the list carefully. Strike out duplicates, combine tliose which 

overlap, and eliminate doubtful choices. ^ 

8. From remaining list select the topic that seems 

4. Expand the topic into a ^vrit^cIl paragraph or hj-o which summ:^ 
yom wew of the subject. It may help to “talk U.e subject out. U at 
is present it orally as you ^^•DuId to an audience. In wnting dmsn 
aA idea, do it as rapidly as possible without regard to style, wnrd 
choice, or sentence structure. 
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5. Give the paragraph the rest treatment by laying it aside until you 
have had time to relax and forget it. Then check to see if it ex- 
presses t e general idea. If it does not, improve the paragraph or 
discard it and start over. 

6. By carefid scrutiny of your paragraph you may find a sentence 
which ™th some rewording and alteration can be made into a 
propositiom If you see several possibilities, ivrite them all down for 

7 slct f possibilities. 

■ Uvrsentace°.“® “ declara- 

In inany eases it may not prove necessary to use all seven 
steps. Naturally you should make the process as short and effi- 
eivrtalT orderly process designed to 

fw an faspCLl™® passively 

Wording the Proposition 

V e remembered as guides m the wording process- 

“ oomplJ,ealarati.e 
express a 1 t ^ but does not 

semeTce bv Tt ^ declarative 

“intercollegiate^football”hrh'^ 

point of vfesv. The "pt* 

or to persuade TTf» Tn i. r ^ entertain, to stimulate, 

the topic into a senteTCe.'-Tnte”'^ agamst footbaU. But if he puts 
to college life” or “Fontli it football is detrimental 

year," h^e hat tain rstd^Tr 

audience a elear understanding of ,1“ ,^ 2™=' *'■'= 

prove. ^ speaker is trying to 

The proposition should be n «♦»,*,? 

ma ire o stmptc scntcnce—Umited to one 
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thought. Compound, complex, or compound-complex sentences 
should be avoided because they express two or more thoughts. If 
the proposition is a single thought, the unity of the speech will 
be easier to maintain. Furthermore, the fewer words the proposi- 
tion contains, the simpler it will be for the listener to remember. 
Although no iron-clad rule can be formulated, the chances of 
retention are much higher if the proposition is short. 

The proposition should be stated in language instantly in- 
telligible. The language should require as little definition as 
possible. Ambiguous or unfamiliar terms result in a multiplicity 
of impressions. For the same reason, figures of speech should be 
used sparingly. The proposition, “Democracy needs us to take 
up for it” is vague because of the phrase, “to take up for it.” 
An improved wording might be “You should defend the Ameri- 
can form of government,” or “The army needs you to fight in 
Korea,” or ‘TVe should teach more history in our schools.” Each 
represents an attempt to put the phrase “to take up for it” into 
concrete, meaningful language, instantly intelligible. 

The proposition should be worded in the language of the audi- 
tors. Each listener must be made to feel that the speaker is talking 
directly to him. A common fault is that a proposition is im- 
personal. In the statement, “The United States should adopt so- 
cialized medicine,” the individual listener is completely ignored- 
This proposition, worded in terms of the audience, might read, 
“You should urge your senator to vote for socialized medicine.” 
The use of collective words — people, persons, citizens, voters, the 
American public, men, ladies, everyone, as well as the third per- 
son pronouns, he, she, they — also contributes to indirectness. The 
proposition “every home sliould o«7i a pressure cooker" can be 
made more impelling when reworded you should buy a pressure 
cooker.” Letthcrc be no doubt-as-lo wliom the speaker is direct- 
ing his remarks. 

The verb in the proposition should be in the active voice. Tlic 
passive voice is indirect. An example of tliis weakness can be 
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observed in the iohowing proposition, “A new suit should be 
bought by you/' Such a statement may be made more direct by 
this wording: “You should buy a new suit.” 

The proposition should attract attention and he easy to re- 
member. Since it embraces the very essence of the speech, the 
proposition must stand out. In this respect the problem of word- 
ing is much the same as that of the slogan maker; the wording 
and the title must be unique. 

The proposition must he adapted to the audience and the 
occasion. Care must be taken not to alienate the listener. For 
example, for many groups south of the Mason-Dixon line, the 
proposition “segregation should be eliminated” would not be given 
a hearing, because once the word "segregation” is mentioned, they 
would become emotional and refuse to listen. The mere mention 
of segregation is a stimulus sufficient to arouse an unfavorable re- 
sponse. 

A dignified fonnal occasion demands a formally stated proposi* 
tion elevated in general implications. For this reason, a speaker 
finds ft marked advantage with church groups in giving a quota- 
tion from Scripture as a thesis. On the other hand, "Beat 'Bama 
for Bemie" would be appropriate and extremely effective at pep 
meetings. 

The proposition should be sufficiently short to fit the time limit 
and to ensure adequate development. The person who insists 
upon exceeding his time limit is extremely discourteous to his 
audience, to other speakers on the program, and to the chairman. 
His thoughtless enthusiasm or his inability to come to the point 
may be a source of ineffectiveness. His audience may become 
tired and restless, or his treatment may be hurried and super- 
ficial. 

The proposition must be narrowed to tlie extent that the speaker 
can maintain maximum interest and attention and can develop 
the subject sufficiently to obtain his desired goal. 

In summarj-, tlicrcfore, a proposition should bo a complete. 
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declarative, simple sentence, stated in language instantly in- 
telligible, and worded in terms of the audience. It should be 
stated in the active voice, and it should be easy to remember, ap- 
propriate to the speaking situation, and sufficiently limited for 
development within the time limit. 

PARTITION OF A PROPOSITION OF POLICY 

The question here is, How can such a proposition be divided 
logically into its parts? Of course, by its very nature the proposi- 
tion of policy contains two elements: a problem (a felt difficulty) 
and a recommended solution. These two are discernible in the 
sentence “You should contribute five dollars to the Community 
Chest.” The problem probably is that in the community there 
are many worthy charities and philanthropic causes, such as 
Y.M.C.A,, Boy Scouts, Salvation Army, and Red Cross, that need 
financial support. The solution is “You should contribute five 
dollars.” The word “should” implies that you “ought” to do it be- 
cause it is highly desirable or expedient for you to do your part. 

Immediately it becomes apparent that certain key questions 
can be devised which may be utilized in the study of most 
propositions of policy. The stock or key questions may be worded 
as follows; 

1. is the problem or what conditions make a change necessary? 

a. What are the causes of the problem? 

b. Hoes the problem arise from a structural or inherent weakness 
of the system? 

c. Do the weaknesses seriously impair the operation of the system? 

2. Is the proposal or solution desirable? 

a. How is it an improvement over the status quo? 

b. How ^vilI it benefit the parties involved? 

c. Is it legally and morally justifiable? 

d. Will the proposal correct the difficulties uilhout introducing new 
difficulties? 

3. Is the proposal feasible? 

a. When would it be put into operation? 
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b. Who would administer it? 

c. What would be the cost of such a plan? 

d. How will the change from old to new be made? 

The list of questions above must be altered and adapted to fit 
a given proposition. The subquestions are not mutually exclusive 
and are not intended to be, nor can all the questions be applied 
to every problem. They are suggestive of queries that may be 
raised. The amount of time devoted to each will be determined by 
the speaker’s interests, the occasion, and the audience. 


PARTITION OP A PROPOSITION OF FACT OR VALUE 

Many propositions of fact are in reality a part of some larger 
proposition of policy. This relationship is evident in the following 
outline: 

Proposition: You should join the Hospital Insurance Plan» for 

I. Hospital bills are difficult to pay. 

II. Hospital insurance provides a cooperative way of sharing 
costs. 

HI. Payments are easily made in monthly installments. 

The proposition is clearly one of policy because it advocates 
the advisability of “you” following a course of action. However, 
notice lliat the subpoints have the characteristics of propositions 
of fact. They seek to prove three premises involving what is: 
“bills arc. . . “insurance provides. . . and “payments are. . . 
Taken alone, each premise demands only mental agreement, but 
each one is designed to move the listener a step nearer complete 
acceptance of the main proposition. 

Tlie same is true of the following outline: 

Proposition: Tlie stale of Iu>uisiana should launch an extensive 
program of advertising, for 

I. Persons outside the state arc unaxs^rc of the potentialities 
within the state. 

II. Such a program >%*ould result in many benefits to the state- 
Tlie course of action proposed is “an extensive program nf 
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advertising ” but tbe subpoints supporting the proposition possess 
the characteristics of the proposition of fact. 

Therefore, it seems logical that in the analysis of the proposi- 
tion of fact, two steps are necessary. 

First, determine if the statement is a part of a larger proposi- 
tion of policy. In other words, it seems futile to consider the state- 
ment ‘a communistic threat exists in the United States” without 
thinking in terms of the ultimate goal. If the speaker is purpose- 
ful, he has in mind a larger thesis which might be worded as fol- 
lows: “the United States should outlaw the Communist Party,” 
or “the United States should declare war on any foreign power 
responsible for fostering subversive activities in this country.” 

Second, divide the proposition into subpoints. Obviously, this 
type does not lend itself to the use of the key questions applied 
to propositions of policy. Each statement of this type must be 
approached on the basis of its individual merit. In this respect the 
following patterns of partition may prove useful: 

According to chronological development: past, present and future or 
the reverse order. In a speech the first point might be worded in 
terms of what has happened; the second point in terms of what is 
happening; and the third point from the point of view of the future. 
According to the parties involved: that is, students, faculty, and 
alumni; Democrats, Republicans, and Progressives; Protestants, 
Catholics, and Atheists; or French, Germans, and Italians. In this 
type a point is directed at each party. 

According to spatial arrangement or the physical layout: This basis of 
division ordinarily is most commonly associated \vith description, 
but a speech can be planned on the basis of geographical location. 
Such an approach might involve the South, the West, and the North 
or the state, the nation, and the world. 

According to a causal pattern: Normally such a development inx'olves 
t\vo points; cause and result. The order is not important. 

According to the order used by the opposition: The refulativc order 
is used when a speaker is ansNvering points advanced by an 


opponent. , , , , j 

According fo fields of endeavor: Tliis basis is probably cmpiojTd more 
frequcmly than any of tho olheK. Ficl^ might he pohUcal, social, 
and economic; the homo, the school, and the church, etc. 
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To iWusttate these methods of partition, let us apply several 
to the proposition: Toboj* is a great institution. 


Chrono~ 

logical 

Parties 

Involved 

Spatial 

Fields of 
Endeavor 

Causal 

1. Tabor has 
an illustrious 
past. 

Tabor makes 
a great con- 
iribution to 
Kigh-school 
students. 

Tabor has 
meant much 
to Milford. 

Tabor has 
made signifi- 
cant findings 
in science. 

Tabors 
Christian 
ideals ex- 
plain its 
greatness. 

2. Tabor is 
doing an ex- 
cellent job 
today. 

Tabor makes 
a great con-' 
tribution to 
the under- 
graduate. 

Tabor has 
meant mu<h 
to Georgia. 

Tabor has 
made signifi- 
cant contri- 
butions to so- 
cial science. 

Tabors stu- 
dents reflect 
its ideals. 

8. Tabor has 
a bright fu- 
ture. 

Tabor makes 
a great con- 
tribution to 
the graduate 
student. 

Tabor has 
meant much 
to the nation. 

Tabor has 
made signifi- 
cant contri- 
butions to 
the humani- 
ties. 



From the discussion above, it becomes evident that in a proposi- 
tion of policy both schemes of analysis will be utilized. To deter- 
mine die large main points, the speaker will use the stock issues, 
but to subdivide the resulting contentions, he will probably em- 
ploy one of the mediods of partition described above. 


OUTLINING THE ARGUMENTATIVE TALK 

The topical and sentence outlines are both applicable to die 
argumentative as well as die informative talk. Much of what has 
been said earlier may serve as a guide in drafting outlines* for 
die stimulating, convincing, or actuating talks. There is one 
important distinction. The outline for the informative talk is 
expository: subpoints explain main points; while that for the 
argumentative speech is logical in nature: the subpoints normally 
give reasons for acceptance of the main points; consequently they 
* See chap. VIII, The Informative Speech. 
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may be related to main points by means of such words as “for” or 
“because.” Observe how the points are related to the proposition 
in the example given below: 

Nationalist China is ^vorth saving, for 

I. It exercises a desirable influence in the United Nations. 

II. It is a great potential customer of die United States. 

III. It controls die continent of Asia. 

IV. It will serve as a bufFer state against Russia. 

V. Its political program has a democratic objective. 

For review purposes study the following biography of an 
argumentative speech. Compare it with the one given for the 
informative talk. 


Biography of an Argumentative Speech 


Steps in Preparation 

1. Locate a subject. 

2. Narrow the subject. 

3. Study the occasion and audi- 
ence. 

4. Select a desired response. 

5. Word specific purpose. 

6. Phrase proposition. 


Application of Steps 

1. China. 

2. U.S. support of nationalist 
China. 

3. To be dehVercd before Speech 
51, a class composed of fifteen 
men; eleven from College of 
Agriculture and four from 
Engineering. 

4. To gain (a) immediate (b) 
mental agreement (c) which 
continues to dominate think- 
ing. 

To conWnce (1) class (2) that 
nationalist Cliina should have 
(3) our support. 

Nationalist China is worth 
saving. 
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7. Determine type of proposi- 1 
tion*. policy or fact. 

8. Choose pattern of partition: I 
(a) chronological, (b) spa- 
tial, (c) causal, (d) parties 
involved, (e) fields of en- 
deavor, (f) another order. 

9. Word main points in sentence 
form. 


EARING 

. Answer: fact (value) proposi- 
tion. 

Answer: fields of endeavor 

a. Military 

b. Economic 

c. Political 


>. Nationalist China is wortli 
saving, for 

a. It is a valuable political ally 
in United Nations. 

b. It is a good customer. 

c. It will serve ns a buffer 
against Communist Bussia. 


10. Check logical structure of 
speech outline. 


11. Arrange points in most effec- 
tive order. 


(See Chapter XIV.) 


12. Develop each point; fit evi- 
dence into proper place. 

Study of the speech biography will show that argumentative 
analysis should provide you with the following: 

I. A clearly worded proposition 

A. Proposition of policy 

B. Proposition of fact 
n. A pattern of partitioning 

A. Chronological 

B. Spatial 

C. According to parties involved 

D. According to field of endeavor 

E. Causal 

If you have a proposition and pattern of partitioning, you are 
ready to draft an outline. For the short speech a topical outline 
such as the following may be adequate: 
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Nationalist China 

I. Desperate need of help 

II. It is worth saving 

A. Military standpoint 

B. Business standpoint 

C. Political standpoint 

III. Will we give — we must 

Note that the foregoing outline contains only phrases or topics. 
However, for most class assignments, it is advisable to prepare 
as complete a sentence outline as possible. In this way logical 
relationships may be checked much more easily. The following 
principles should be observed: 

1. Outline in simple sentences; avoid complex and, especially, com- 
pound sentences. 

2. Relate subpoints to main points by using "for.” 

3. When partitioning a point, divide it Into at least two subpoints. Too 
often, if only one point appears, it constitutes only a rewording and 
not an actual division. 

4. It is not essential that introductions and conclusions follow strict 
outline form. You may find it helpful actually to write out in full 
the opening and closing sentences. 

5. For preparation purposes, place thesis sentence between introduc- 
tion and discussion. This procedure enables you to make sure of Ujc 
logical sequence of the points. In oral presentation, however, 
the thesis may be staled at any place in the speech. 

6. Evidence may be put in outline if you uish. 

7. Word points in the language wluch you intend to use in the speech. 

Study carefully the specimen sentence outlines given below. 
In what ways have they failed to meet U.e requirements just 
cited? 


Specimen Outlines 
Let Them nest in Peace 

^ «;nrcc!i chss that the war dc.id 

Specific Purpose: To persuade the spcccn 

should not be disturbed in their graves overseas 
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iNrnoDucnoN 

I. We sWl soon witness in this country Iho strangest and most 
melancholy immigration in our liislory. 

II. Congress has authorized the War Department to bring home the 
remains of our military dead. 

III. American soldiers and sailors of World War II lie in cemetenes 
around the world. 

Fro/>osition; We shordd not bring our war dead home, for 
Discu^ion 

I. They would not want to be brought back, for 

A. Their comrades in arms made their final resting places 
beautiful. 

B. They would choose to remain wth their buddies who died 
with them. 

C. They would not want to open old wounds of their dear ones. 

II. Their return would be most difficult, for 

A. Many remain unidentified. 

B. Many rest in unmarked graves. 

C. Exhumation is difficult in many cases. 

III. We can give them nothing by bringing them back, for 

A. They have won far greater honor than we can bestow. 

B. Monuments can be erected in their honor. 

Conclusion 

I. Let those honored heroes rest in peace. 

II. Let us the living make sure that they did not die in vain. 

A Profitable Business 

Specific Purpose: To persuade my hearers that rabbit breeding is an 
excellent opportunity to earn money. 

Introduction 

I. Last night at 7:15 the annual meeting of the Baton Rouge Rabbit 
Breeders Association was held in the Parish Court House. 

A. Clarence Williams, the president of the association, and John 
Jones, Agricultural Economist, reported on the Rabbit Con- 
ference held at Texarkana last month. 

II. The meeting was attended by twenty-five local citizens interested 
in this new business. 
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III. For many years now the rabbit industry has been growing and 
prospering in California and in other western states. 

Proposition: Rabbit breeding is an excellent opportunity to earn 
money in your spare time. 


Discussion 

I. You need little capital to become a rabbit breeder, for 

A. The initial investment is small, for 

1. You can start with only one buck and one doe. 

2. You can grow into the business by keeping all females and 
selling only the males as fiyers. 

B. You receive a quick return on your investment, for 

1. Each doe produces and raises to fryer size (four pounds) 
about twenty-eight rabbits per year. 

2. Flyers sell for seventy-six cents per pound dressed weight 
or twenty-seven cents per pound live weight. 

a. Net profit per fryer is about forty cents. 

b. Net profit for twenty-eight fryers is about eleven dollars. 

c. Therefore, each doe should net eleven dollars per year. 
8. The size of your income depends on the number of breed- 
ing does you keep, for 

a. Ten does \vill make about one hundred dollars per year. 

b. One hundred does %vill make about one thousand dollars 
per year, 

c. One thousand does Avill make about ten thousand dollars 
per year. 

II. Rabbit breeding does not require much special knowledge or 
training, for 

A. Information on housing, feeding, breeding, sanitation, can be 
obtained from the local Rabbit Breeders Association. 

B. The use of automatic ivatcrers and feeders is a tremendous 
timesaver. 

1. About one hour per day is required to look after five 
hundred does and fifty bucks. 

C. Rabbits ore not susceptible to many diseases. 

D. Tlie rabbits actually raise themselves, for 

1, A good doe uill nurse her j-oung for eight %\-ecks, at ^vIUch 
time they arc sold for frj’crs. 

2. Tlie only work involved is once every three months in 
mating the docs to the bocks. 
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III. There is a ready market here for all the fryers you can produce. 

A. The Rabbit Breeders Association has its o\vn slaugliter house 
and freezing locker and have numerous outlets to dispose of 
the fryers. 

B. Marketing is no problem. 

C. Eventually when enough persons here raise rabbits the Asso- 
ciation will send a tnick twice a week to collect the fryers that 
are ready for market. 

Conclusion 

I. I think by now you realize that if you arc interested there is easy 
money for you in the rabbit industry. 

A. There is a good profit in selling only fryers. 

^^*^2 breeding stock you also can clear ten thousand 
dollars a year, 

II. If you are interesled, you can telephone or rviite the Rabbit 

Breeders Associatron or contact Mr. John Jones in Agricultural 
Extension, or see me after class. * 

Join Now 

Specific Purpose: To actuate my fellow teachers to join a union. 
iNTnODUCnON 

garbage^colkrtor™'"’'' smaller salaries than janitors and 

III. Unless you organize you are helpless. 

Proposition: You should join a teachers’ union, for 

Discussion 

I. You do not have adequate economic security, tor 

A. Your salarres are not sufBcient to meet the rising cost of living, 

genera, price7evel"r^4^^^^^^^^^^ 

ylrdd "age, ‘o P^fect you in 

1. A teacher m Indiana may retire after forty years of service 
with a maxrmum of seven hundred dollar^paid quarSy! 

C. You do not have adequate tenure protection. ^ ^ ^ 
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n. Many unqualified teachers are permitted to teach, for 

A. The untrained are permitted to teach on temporary certifi- 
cates, for 

1. One of eight teacdiers is now teaching on temporary 
certificates. 

B. Laws of certification are unsatisfactory, 

C. Standards in teacher training institutions are low, for 

1. Many are understaffed. 

2. Entrance requirements are low. 

3. Many provide little opportunity for demonstration of in- 
structional methods. 

III. You are not provided decent working conditions, for 

A. Classroom enrollment is too great. 

B. School buildings and equipment are outmoded, 

G. The teaching load is too heavy. 

IV. A teachers* union offers you many advantages, for 

A. A union gives you an affiliation with a national organization. 

B. It would unify your efforts with those of others. 

C. Minimum standards could be demanded. 

D. Constructive programs could be encouraged. 

V. The teachers’ union would not be expensive, for 

A. Only one percent of your salary would go to the union. 

B. State and local association dues exceed the amount due the 
union. 


Conclusion 

I. Your profession deserves your best. 

II. A union nill enable you to give your best. 


THE BRIEF 

For more extensive preparation, however, the speaker may 
need to draft a more detailed and more analytical outline. In such 
an event, he should consider the making of a brief. 

The process of setting down in logical witten form a concise 
statement of the analysis with evidence to support the subpoints 
may be referred to as briefings This logical condensation involves, 
therefore, the breaking of the proposition into its parts (argu- 
ments), relating these parts to each other, determining the order 
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in which they are to be arranged, and the grouping of them under 
the appropriate headings. Theoretically, the brief should include 
all the possible arguments in support of the speakers position. 
Says A. Craig Baird, “The brief is a storehouse of information, 
including a complete analysis of a given proposition and all the 
representative arguments and evidence on a given side of the 
resolution.”^ 

The outline of a speech designed for audience presentation 
should not be confused with the brief. The speech outline may be 
based upon a psychological approach to gain acceptance; the 
brief is arranged in a deductive, logical order, constructed for 
the speaker’s benefit. It is put in a succinct form in order that 
logic can be more readily checked. It is too compact and imper- 
sonal for the listener. In other ^vords, the brief is only a logical 
skeleton. From the brief the speech outline is made. 

Paris o! Q Speech Brief 

A brief is composed of three parts: (1) an introduction, (2) 
a discussion, and (3) a conclusion. 

The introduction includes explanatory background material 
such as (a) the cause for discussion, (b) history of the question, 
(c) definition of terms, and (d) other necessary background 
matcrLil. Tlic introduction of a brief is not tlie same as the intro- 
duction of the speech. TIic first is to aid in more clearly seeing the 
qvrestion in its proper context. Tlic second ser\’es the purpose of 
getting nllenllon and interest and staling the proposition. 

TIic introduclion utilizes exposilory development, that Is, sub- 
points crjiiflirt but do not ;>roec. Points arc related by sudi con- 
nectives ns "namely,’’ "as follows," "for example." Two examples 
of expositor^' briefing are given below: 

Senate nni No. -172 prtn idcs for the distribution of federal funds to 
cqiulirr educational opportunity In the following m-anner: 

•A- Craig llalnl. IHiLIic OUrunlon cml Delete, Cinn & Comnan>% 
1017. p n * 
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I. The federal government is to exercise no control in determining 
how funds are to be spent. 

II. The federal government is to spend three hundred million dollars 
per year. 

III. Funds will be granted on the following basis: 

A. Each state will receive five dollars per educable between the 
ages of five and seventeen; 

B. In cases of need, a slate can receive up to forty-five dollars 
per child. 

The history of the tidelands problem is as follows: 

I. The present controversy originated when oil was discovered in the 
tidelands off the coasts of Texas, Louisiana, and California. 

II. Federal officers first challenged the claims of the states in 1937, 

III. In 1946 Congress passed a bill giving clear title to the states, but 
the bill was vetoed by President Truman. 

IV. On June 23, 1947, the Supreme Court made a ruling in the case 
the United States versus California as follows: 

A. California does not own lands. 

B. United States has "paramount rights and dominion.” 

C. Ownership was not clearly defined. 

V. In December, 1948, United States Attorney General Tom Clark 
filed suit against Louisiana and Texas for jurisdiction. 

VI. In 1950 the Supreme Court decided against the states of Louisiana 
and Texas. 

The brief 'proper, called the discussion or the proof, contains 
the arguments that support or prove the proposition. Unlike the 
introduction, the discussion employs argumentative briefing in 
its development, that is, the subpoints give the reasons for ac- 
ceptance of main premises. Subpoints are related to main points 
by the connective for. Below is an illustration of argumentative 
briefing: 

You should buy a new car, for 

I. Your old one is no longer safe to drive; 

II. Your old one makes a poor impression; 

III. Your old one is expensive to operate. 

In briefing a proposiHon of policy, the stock issues transfonned 
Into declarative sentences become the main headings. Subhead- 
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ings follow the principles discussed above under analysis of the 
propositions of fact. 

Below is a portion of a brief prepared by a student® advocating 
that atomic energy be placed under international control. 


Cord Meyer, Jr., Peace or 
Anarchy, Little, Brown & 
Company, 1947, p. 15. 

Bernard Brodie (ed.), The 
Absoh/tc Weapon, Har- 
court, Brace and Com- 
pany, Inc., 1940, pp. 24- 
27. 


Cord Meyer, Jr., Peace or 
Anarchy, p. 10. 


I. International control of atomic energy 
is necessary, for 

A. The use of atomic energy as a 
weapon of war would result in 
great destruction, for 

1. The first bombs dropped at 
Hiroshima wrought great des- 
truction, for 

a. The area of total destruction 
was four square miles and 
the area of substantial dam- 
age was 27 square miles. 

b. The casualties were 77,000 
dead; 13,000 missing; 300,- 
000 injured. 

2. Even more destructive bombs 
are being developed, for 

a. It is predicted that within 
tlie next ten years, bombs 
of the power equivalent of 
one hundred thousand to 
Un-o hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons of TNT can be 
made, with some over ten 


* Ptrpjrfd at a chtt 
I’r.itmity, Jinuarj', lOV). 


times more powerful than 
the origin.al bomb, 
b. “. . . . Professor Edward 
Teller, who pl.nycd a promi- 
nent role in tlic develop 
mcnl of the first bomb has 
declared, *Onc consequence 
of such bigger bombs ^\■ould 
Iw that instead of tlircc or 
four square miles t!>rcc or 
by Jamei Woodland at Louislaiu State 
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United States Netvs & 
World Report, January 13, 
1950, p. 21. 


Atlantic Monthly 181 
(April, 1948), pp. 51-53. 
“Russia, The U.S., and 
the Atom,” by a foreign 
observer. 


L- N. Redenour, “There 
is No Defense” found in 
One World or None, Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., pp. 33-38. 


four hundred square miles 
might be devastated at a 
single blow.’” 

c. “A major decision now is 
being faced by United 
States on whether to try to 
build a new type atom 
bomb. The new bomb, if 
successful, would be at least 
1,000 times as powerful as 
the existing bomb. Its power 
could be multiplied far be- 
yond that.” 

B. There is no adequate defense 
against the atomic bomb, for 
1. Dispersion is not feasible, foi 

a. The cost would be prohibi 
tive, for 

(1) According to estimates 
given in Senate hear- 
ings, the dispersion oi 
U.S. industries would 
cost $300,000,000,000. 

b. The American people would 
never accept the degree of 
coercion involved. 

c. Dispersion would disrupt 
the economy, 

d. Americas freedom \vould 
be jeopardized. 

2. Adequate countermeasures do 

not exist, for 

a. Existing radar system can- 
not differentiate friendly 
from enemy aircraft or mis- 
siles. 

b. A radar detection is not fea- 
sible, for 

(1) A radar deleclion net 
would represent a 
tremendous national 
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IVcsidmi Truman, Ncv 
lorL- Times, Scplembe 
S'), 1919. 

^ Szilard, “America 
liiisria, and lire Bomb,' 
ncpubllc. Oclobi 
31 . 1919 , pp. 11-13. 


inim D. niii. Tlie 


investment and a con- 
tinual drain on man- 


power. 

c. It would be impossible to 
prevent all bombs from ex- 
ploding, for 

(1) Initial effectiveness of 
our defenses in a sur- 
prise attack will be 
small. 

(2) Maximum efficiency 
that can be expected 
is 90 percent which is 
too low to provide ade- 
quate protection. 

(3) Specific countermeas- 
ures that will explode 
such a bomb wliilc it is 
still a great distance 
from its target are un- 
known. 

C. American monopoly of the bomb 
is not possible, for 
1- Russia has the bomb, for 

**^^6 have evidence that 
'vilhin recent weeks an 


in tlic U.S.S.R." 
b. “TIjc Russians have ex- 
ploded one atom bomb. It 
may be their only bomb. 
But the plant which was 
used to make it can turn out 
Olliers. Within a very short 
time, one yc,ir, perhaps, tlio 
Russians ^Wll }i;ivo bombs in 
slgniHcant quanUly— slgnifi- 
o^t at least from tbc point 
" Europe." 

- Other nation, can develop 
"tomle l«ml«. 

“• Ir no reamn to llilnk 
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Atomic Bomb — ^Tlie Key 
to International Sanction,” 
Current History, October, 
1945, pp. 293-29S. 

New York Times, Septem- 
ber 25, 1949. 


United States News and 
World Report, October 31, 
1947, pp, 13-14, 


Summaiy foimd in Ernest 
K. Bindley and William 
A. Higgenbotham, Atomic 
Challenge, Headline Series 
(Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion), No. 63, May-June, 
1947, p. 34. 


that the secret of releasing 
atomic energy cannot soon- 
er or later be available to 
any state desiring it.” 
b. Other countries that have 
atomic-energy programs in- 
clude France, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Italy. 

D. An armament race in atomic 
bombs might lead to war, for 

1. An atomic armament race 
would breed insecurity. 

2. Nations might fight to gain or 
maintain superiority, for 

a. Already there is talk of wag- 
ing a preventive war against 
the U.S.S.R. 

b. There is warning of the ef- 
fect of an atomic armament 
race on international rela- 
tions. 

The proposed plan for international 
control of atomic energy is feasible, 
for 

A. It is technically feasible, for 

1. Mining can be controlled, for 
a. Only two natural elements 
need to be controlled, for 
(1) “The only scientific 
evidence worthy of re- 
gard makes it clear that 
. . . uranium is indis- 
pensable in the pro- 
duction of fissionable 
materials on a scale 
large enough to make 
explosives for power.” 

(2) Uranium is the only 
relatively abundant ele- 
ment that can maintain 
a chain reaction. 
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(3) Thorium with uranium 
can be used to make 
atomic explosions. 

b. These two elements are 
mined only for their use in 
the atomic field. 

c. There are relatively few rich 
deposits of these two ele- 
ments. 

2. Production can be controlled, 
for 

a. Supply of raw materials can 
be controlled. 

b. Inspectors with unlimited 
inspecting powers could de- 
tect illegal production. 

8. Qualified scientists could be 
secured to serve in the Inter- 
national Atomic Authority, for 

a. There would be the greatest 
opportunity for creative re- 
search, for 

(1 ) They would be the only 
scientists unlimited in 
tlie field of atomic re- 
.search. 

(2) They would have access 
to all the latest develop- 
ments in the field. 

b. There would be great op- 
portunity for sci^’icc to man- 
Und. 

B. Tim proposed plan is politically 
feasible, for 

!• No nation ^^•ould seize the 
pkinls within its boundaries, 
for 

a. Such an net would procl.iim 

to the ^^■orld its aggressive 

intcTillons, 

b. TI»e phints could Ik- ^ 
phiccxl tlial nation wotjld 
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Bernard Brodie, The Ab- 
solute Weapon, p. 184. 


J. Robert Oppenheimer, 
Bulletin of Atomic Sclen- 
tists, June, 1946, pp. 1-5, 
quoted in Reference Shelf, 
Vol. 19, No. 2, pp. 173- 
187. Walter Lippmann, 
^'International Control of 
Atomic Energy,” found in 
One World or None, pp. 
66-75. 


have more than a minority 
of plants within its quick 
grasp. 

2. The international field is well 
suited for such a plan of in- 
spection and control, for 

a. There has been suflficient 
ejqoerience in international 
regulation to prove that it 
is possible, for 

(1) International attempts 
to regulate the nar- 
cotics traffic demon- 
strate the feasibility. 

b. The field of international 
regulation is new enough to 
be free of hampering tradi- 
tions. 

3. Personal liability is the only 
practicable method of punish- 
ing violations, for 

a. It is not possible to punish 
a state. 

b. Existing international law 
provides for punishment of 
individual. 

4. Universal acceptance of this 
plan is possible, for 

a. Many nations have already 
indicated their approval of 
a plan, for 

(1) United States proposed 
a similar plan to the 
U.S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

(2) United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission ap- 
proved a similar plan. 

b. It is to the interests of other 
nations to accept such a 
plan. 
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Summary Charf 


Brief 

Rhetorical Sentence 
Outb'ne 

Topical Outline 

1. Preparatory step 

1. Second step in 
development 

1. Third step 

2. For longer and 
more serious sub- 
jects 

2. Drafted from 
brief 

2. Drafted from 
sentence outline 

3. Storehouse for 
speaker 

3. Planned for 
audience 

8. Planned for 
speaker 

4. Logical arrange- 
ment 

4. Psychological in 
arrangement 

4. Same as sentence 
outline 

5. Exhaustive In 
development 

5. Selective in 
development 

5. Suggestive in 
development 

6* In complete 
sentences 

6. In complete 
sentences 

6. In phrases 

7. Impersonal in 
language 

7. Worded in lan- 
guage of auditor 
(first and second 
person) 

7. Key phrases 


h there overlapping in the outline? Each point should be 
mutually exclusive, that is, no two points should cover the same 
materials. The principle is violated if a student attempts to treat 
his speech from the point of view of fraternity men, mdepcndents, 
and members of the V.M.C.A. Hie first Uvo are mutually 
Clusive, but the third is not A member of the Y.M.C.A. might 
be either a fraternity member or an in ^pen e . 

Are parallel points of equal value? A fault of tlus nature o^ 
when rspeakeVmakes a major point and a ^bpornt of equal 
value. Such is the case in the following partition: 
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The Conclusion of a speech brief serves to summarize the main 
arguments developed in the discussion. The following form may 
be used: 

I. Since 

II. Since ...... 

III. Since ...... 

Therefore the proposition is acceptable. 

For the brief above, the conclusion would read, 

IL sSnSsurconboufd^LbLT^^™"' 

m. And since control is feasible; 

Therefore atomic energy should i,e placed under international controL 
R6SUM6 OF THE RULES OF BRIEFING 

1. fatroduclian involves an expository or explanatory devebp- 

indicated by^the^worr/OT development with relationships 

4] slnr«,'lr‘H“ should be used. 

avoided. figurative language, and ambiguities should be 

CHECKING THE LOGICAL STRUCTURE 

OF A SPEECH OUTLINE OR BRIEF 

-r >” "‘■"‘■a w 

test can bKt be ^ “t one pbartple onf^P This 

divisions of large, smaU and^red®^' 
some red apples are large and other foolish because 

the division was based unon h ^ small. In other words. 
Similarly, in planning a sneech v ™ Pdnciples— size and color, 
one basis of division. ^ consistent, using only 
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EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute convincing speech 
on some local problem. Be sure to impress upon your audience 
your proposition. Ask the class to write down your proposition. If 
there is disagreement as to what your thesis is, you have failed. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver an actuating speech with an im- 
mediate goal which you can actually achieve in class. You may 
urge a small donation to a local charity, the buying of Christmas 
seals, the purchase of some article, or some similar subject. 

3. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute actuating speech in 
which you strive for delayed response. 

4. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute sales talk in which 
you attempt to sell an object which you can demonstrate. Be sure 
to put your plea in terms of your auditors’ wants. 

5. Speaking Assignment Deliver a five-minute sales talk in which 
you attempt to sell some intangible. 

6. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a ten-minute convincing or actu- 
ating talk on some important national issue. 

7. Written Assignment. Prepare five propositions on each of th« 
following topics: 

Conservation 

Ownership of the Mississippi barge lines 

High- and low-cost housing 

Our local schools 

Oiu- local church 

Improving participation in government 

8. Written Assignment. Determine what patterns of partitions you 
would use and how you would word your main points for the 
following propositions: 

a. Mercy killing should be legalized. 

b. Professional football is more exciting than intercollegiate 
football. 

c. A dog is man’s best friend. 

d. A college education is essential to success. 

B.' Franklin Roosevelt was our greatest President. 

9. Written Assignment. Write a detailed evaluaUon of the follotving 
Student outline. 

a. Consider its strong and its weak points. 

b. Revise the outline into one that you consider logical and 
effective. 
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Milford should build a larger stadium, for 

A. The present bowl cannot accommodate the crowds. 

B. Tbe showers are inadequate for the visiting teams. 

Probably B is a subpoint of a larger unstated premise which is 
of more equal value to A. 

Are any subpoints equal to main points? Partition, of course, 
implies dividing a proposition into its parts. If a subpoint equals 
a main point, no partition has taken place. This fault ordinarily 
occurs when the student merely restates a point, believing that 
he has divided it. The fault is apparent in the following: 

The Utah legislature should appropriate money to build a new 
stadium, for 

A. The old stadium is inadequate. 

B. A new stadium should be built. 

This second point is not a reason for building tbe new stadium 
but a restatement of the main statement. 


SUMMARr - • 

The steps in analysis and synthesis are as follows: 

1. Recognition of a difficulty, need, or desire. 

2. Framing proposition concerning difficulty. 

3. Determinating the type of proposition stated. 

4. Division of proposition into arguments. 

a. For proposition of policy, use stock issues. 

b. For proposition of fact, select basis of division. 

5. Preparation of an outline or brief or both. 

a. Brief subject. 

b. Prepare sentence outline. 

c. Prepare speaker’s outline. 

6. Check division by use of following principles. 

a. Was one principle of division used? 

b. Is there overlapping? 

c. Arc the parallel points of equal value? 

d. Do any subpoints equal main points? 

7. Selection of arguments to be used in a speech. 



CHAPTER X 



Occasional Speecli 


N ot long ago a prominent surgeon made a hurried call upon 
a speech teacher friend with an urgent request for some 
assistance. As head surgeon at a Joca] Catholic Hospital he had 
been asked by a group of his colleagues to present a gift to the 
Mother Superior. Although he had the knowledge, tlic skill, and 
control to perform several delicate and diihcult operations daily, 
even before a number of internes, he was terrified at the thought 
of standing before a group of listeners and making a five-minute 
talk. “How do you make a spcccli of presentation,’* he asked. To 
tell him just to utter “what was in his heart” was not enough. 
He wanted to know exactly what was appropriate for sucli an 
occasion and how to go about prep.aring a suitable speed*, and 
he had come to find out what to do. 

Another well knowm ph)*sician would not even go that far. He 
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SPEECHES OF COURTESY 

Ceremonial occasions usually call for speeches of courtesy. You 
may be asked to introduce a speaker or guest, to extend a wel- 
come to newcomers, or to present a gift or an award to someone. 
On the other hand, if you are the recipient of an award or honor, 
you will want to reply to similar acts of courtesy: a speech of 
welcome usually calls for a response, and the receipt of an honor 
or a gift may necessitate in turn a speech of acceptance. If you 
are leaving the group, you may be moved by a desire to express 
your regrets in a speech of farewell On some of these occasions 
you may act as a spokesman for a group, or you may act for your- 
self. When you represent a group you will utter those sentiments 
which express the common feelings of the members of the organi- 
zation, \^^en you speak for yourself you will express the feelings 
and emotions which are most deeply felt at the time. 

In general, speeches of courtesy have in common five charac- 
teristics: 

1. They are usually short. Verboseness is looked upon as a sign 
of insincerity and vain display. Seldom should these speeches 
take more than five minutes to deliver. 

2. They are streamlined in organization and do not fall into 
traditional patterns of organization. Attention and interest arc 
rarely a problem because, since the speaker is already held in 
high esteem, little need e.xisfs for a formal introduction. In the 
development, subpoints are blended together and may be diffi- 
cult to identify. Furthermore, the summary-appeal conclusion is 
unnecessary and inappropriate. Every effort is made to fuse the 
speech into a unified whole, -expressive of some deep and fitting 
sentiment. 

3. These speeches usually have one of three goals: to entertain, 
to inform, and to stimulate. Tlicy rarely if c^'cr attempt to con- 
\ince or to actuate. 

4. They are sincere and genuine in lone. TIic language and 
delivery sliould give lire impression of modesty and genuineness. 
Iligh-flonm language and a grand manner wliicli nllracl attention 
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had been asked to make a short talk to a class of graduating 
nurses, but would not trust himself to speak at all without a care- 
fully prepared manuscript — and he had someone else to write the 
speech for him! 

Actually, the occasional speech is simple; it does not require 
great oratory, although the situation which calls for an occasional 
speech may at times bring forth speaking of the highest degree of 
eloquence. Like any other speech, however, it may present a few 
difficulties for those who are not familiar with it. This chapter is 
dedicated to those physicians and surgeons who allowed a simple 
speech to worry them, and to the many other people who like 
them find that they have been selected to represent special groups 
on special occasions, or who are thrust into situations calling for 
the simple expression of a genuine sentiment. 

You too will need now and then to know what is appropriate 
for speeches like the ones the physician and the surgeon were 
asked to give. You will have the opportunity to present talks 
which find their cause for being in some aspect of the occasion: 
a situation arises which demands a speech of a special type, in 
other words, an occasional speech. 

The extent of this type of speaking is suggested by the follow- 
ing outline, which is by no means exhaustive: “ 

1. Speeches of Courlesy 

a. Introductions 

h. Welcomes 

c. Responses 

d. Presentations 
c. Acceptances 
f. Farewells 

2. Speeches of Inspiration 
a. Eulogies 

h. Commendations 
c. Commemorations 

3. Speeches of Good Will 

4. Speeches of Entertainment 

a. After dinner speeches 

b. Story telling 

c. Rook reviews 
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all possible, speak extemporaneously, without notes. The memo- 
rized introduction usually sounds stilted and mechanical. 

3. Be brief. Most authorities agree that one minute, or a hun- 
dred to a hundred fifty words, is enough for any speech of intro- 
duction. One of the most famous of all speeches of introduction 
is that in which Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Universi^ of 
Chicago Divinity School, introduced Woodrow Wilson: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The President.^ 

Mdien you exceed such limits you are on precarious ground, in 
that it is easily possible to ramble on indefinitely. 

4. Order your introduction as follows: 

a. Greet your audience. 

b. Give biographical data necessary to identify the speaker 
and to make him interesting as a person. These data may include 
his place of residence, educational and professional background, 
present business or profession, and his connection with the pres- 
ent group. 

c. Hold any mention of the speaker’s name or subject until the 
end in order that you may present it as a climax. 

If the audience is already familiar with many of these data, 
there is no need to use up the time of the speaker in reviewing 
them. In the speech just cited, nothing that Dean hfathews could 
have said would have added to the audience's knowledge of 
President Wilson. 

Below are some introductions which exemplify the principles 
which have just been stated. The first is one in which Sam Ray- 
bum, Speaker of the House of Representatives, introduced 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of Slate, to a joint session of tlic Senate 
and the House. Speaker Rayburn said: 

Members of the Senate and the House of Representalives, it gives 
me groat pleasure to >\’cIcomc back to this Chamber one of its most 
distinguished ex-members. It was here lie began a career that has Jed 
to wnrld wde fame. By his great work at .Nfoscow, in my humble 

= In CUusifitd Models of Specdi Composition. James .Milton O'Neill 
(cd.), Tlie Century Co., 1921, p. 671. 
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to themselves and distract attention from the occasion are in 
these, as in all other types of public address, highly inappropriate. 

5. They are normally pleasant in mood. They need not be 
sober or solemn; in fact, well chosen humor is often considered 
quite refreshing and fitting, especially if it creates an atmosphere 
of good cheer and good fellowship. 

The Speech of Introduciion 

Of all the speeches of courtesy die speech of introduction is 
probably the most common, and is also, probably, the one that is 
most poorly done. One authority epitomizes the perfect introduc- 
tion in a single clause: . . one that puts the 'audience in an 
expectant state of mind.”^ This writer means that the introduc- 
tion must make the audience expectant with reference to the 
speaker being introduced, and to his speech. By his few re- 
marks the introducer should make the audience receptive, estab- 
lish why the speaker is qualified to speak on the subject, focus 
attention on the subject, and impress the audience with the 
importance of paying close attention. He seeks, in other words, 
to secure for the speaker a favorable hearing. 

In preparing the introductory speech, remember four simple 
rules; 

1. Suhordinate your own speech to tJie main speech. Like the 
best man or the maid of honor at a wedding, you must help to 
make the occasion a success. In no way should you compete with 
the speaker. The chairman, or whoever does the introducing, 
should be seen, and should be heard no more than is absolutely 
necessary, 

2. Prepare your introduction carefully. Before you start your 
preparation you will want to gather such information as the fol- 
lowing: the nature of the meeting, the duties expected of you, and 
as much significant data on the speaker as possible. Your remarks 
should be thought out carefully and rehearsed. However, if at 

* G. Lynn Sumnci, Wc IIooc Wtth U» Toni2;a, Harper & Brothers, 
1041, p. 50. . r 
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her 175 words to building up the reputation of the speaker in 
relation to the interests of the listeners. The formality of the 
speech was extremely appropriate for the occasion; a less formal 
occasion would demand more informality. 

The third example is a slightly different type of introduction. 
On this occasion Bruce Barton, author and advertising executive, 
was introduced at an annual dinner of the Advertising Federation 
of America, to a group who knew him well. He was one of several 
speakers on the program. 

The next speaker is difficult to classify. He is so versatile in his 
talents — so much more than an advertising agent. He makes me feel 
like the young lady up in Maine last summer who met a young man 
and she couldn’t figure him out. Finally she asked him, “What is your 
vocation?” And he answered, "It’s the hrst week in August, Tm on it 
nowl” 

I first knew Bruce Barton when he was Editor of Every Week — that 
brilliant weekly that was one of the early casualties of the first World 
War. And I have followed him at a respectful distance ever since, 
through the years when we have all seen him become iamous the 
world over as the author of best-selling books, and when products to 
which he has applied the magic of his copy have become best-selling 
merchandise. 

There is a secret back of Bruce Barton’s pen. He knows people — 
knows how to touch tlieir hearts — ^knows those simple fundamentals 
of life that make the world go roxmd. And he is going to talk to us 
now on the subject he knows so well — “Better Understanding of 
Human Nature.” I present — Bruce Barton.* 

In using humor to introduce Mr. Barton the speaker was re- 
flecting the spirit of the occasion. Since there were to be several 
speakers, this tone of levity was no doubt a welcome relief and 
may be considered to be in good taste. Furthermore, it no doubt 
helped the speaker because it put his listeners into a cheerful, 
even jovial mood. 

The chairman or person who introduces a speaker may find 
that he has other duties and responsibilities. Whenever you are 
called on to serve in such a capacity, you wiU do well to check 
® Sumner, op. cit., pp. 97-98. 
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opinion, he has interpreted the inarticulate longings of millions here 
and of millions over there who, through fear today, cannot speak 
for themselves. It is my privilege, and my great privilege to present 
to you the Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull.® 


Notice that in this speech Mr. Rayburn used less than one 
hundred words, and that his language was simple and free of 
“honey dripping” superlatives. On the other hand, his words were 
quite appropriate and fitting for a man of the stature of Cordell 
Hull. 

Lieutenant Colonel Elizabeth Smith, Commandant of WAC 
training Center, Camp Lee, Virginia, presented the Honorable 
Edith Nourse Rogers, Congresswoman from Massachusetts, to 
WAG officer candidates at their graduation on April 11, 1949, 
with this introductions 


The exigencies of total war presented demands upon the resources 
of our country far beyond any which we had ever known. The utiliza* 
tion of the skills and the patriotism of American women presented itself 
as a national potentiality to many of our country's leaders. From one 
of these came a positive, strong, courageous advocacy of this utiliza- 
tion in its most practical form as a part of the Army of the United 
States. ^ 

Edith Nourse Rogers, who was that advocate, is our distinguished 
guest t is afternoon. Her record as dean of our congress-women speaks 
tor Itself in constructive legislation. Her faith and confidence in the 
ab^ties of American women is also a matter of historical record. 

er^ c ampionship of the WAC as a permanent part of our plan 
ot national security made an inestimable contribution to our present 
legal status as prt of the Regular Army. 

It is my privilege to present to this audience the woman who intro- 
duced sponsored, and championed the original legislation which 
brought mto existence the WAC— the Honorable Edith Nourse 
Kogers. 


In this introduction the speaker has also maintained the dignity 
of the occasion with her well chosen words. She devoted most of 


during the First Session of the 78th 
Congress. In Congressional Record, Vol. 89, Part 7 p 9677 

^ Congressional Record, Vol. 95, Part 13, Appendix, p. A 1988. 
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home, to utter appropriate pleasantries, and to express apprecia- 
tion of the opportunity to enjoy the presence of the visitors. 

In the preparation of one of these speeches you should ask 
yourself these questions, in so far as they apply to the specific 
occasion: 

1. Who is the person to whom you are extending the welcome? 

2. What is the nature of the organization you are greeting? What is 
its purpose, its history, its program? 

3. Why has the person or the organization come to your commimity? 

4 . What common bonds exist between you and the newcomer or 
newcomers? 

5. What can the newcomer be expected to contribute to your organiza- 
tion or to your community? 

6. What can your organization or your community offer to the new- 
comer? 

Like the speech of introduction, the speech of welcome should 
be kept genuine, direct, and short. Good humor and graciousness 
must prevail. 

The welcome which George Ainslie, Mayor of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, extended to the Sixteenth Conference for Education in the 
South, April 16, 1913, is typical of this type of speech. The mayor 
said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: Richmond has been the 
meeting place of many large, distinguished and important conven- 
tions and conferences, but it has had none so large, more distinguished 
or more important than this one. It has had none so pregnant with 
great benefits to the people of the States here represented; it has had 
none with so large an attendance of many specialists as the dis- 
tinguished men and women who are here to coiifer upon questions of 
such moment to the people of the entire South. Therefore the ci^ 
of Richmond is deeply appreciative of the high honor that has been 
paid to it by its selection as the meeting place of this Conference, and 
in its behalf I have the pleasure to extend to you a cordial greeting 
and welcome. It is an additional pleasure to welcome to the city our 
distinguished fellow-citizen soon to represent the United Stales as its 
Ambassador at the Court of Great Britain. As rich as we are in 
pleasant and honored memories and traditions, we truly feel tliat the 
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with the program chairman to make sure that you understand 
fully what is expected of you. In your capacity as host you may 
have the responsibility of recognizing distinguished guests, check- 
ing the public address system, if any, of quieting hilarious and 
possibly impolite members, of keeping the program moving on 
schedule, of making the speaker aware of his time limits, and of 
conducting the question period if one is to follow the main 
speech. 

In summary, then, here are several important final hints that 
should be observed in making speeches of introduction; 

1. An introduction should be carefully prepared; don't try to do it 
impromptu. 

2. An introduction should be spontaneous and natural; don’t read an 
introduction. 

3. When presenting an introduction, look at the audience; don’t talk 
to the person being introduced. 

4. Just mention the speaker’s subject; don’t discuss it, 

5. Play a supporting role; don’t try to steal the show or embarrass 
the speaker with profuse compliments. 

6. Avoid insincere flattery, and rarely if ever use glamour words or 
superlatives such as ‘‘greatest,” “famous,” “darling," "unique,” 

wonderful,” and the like. 

7. Avoid hackneyed sentences such as “Our speaker needs no intro- 
duction ... 

8. Avoid anything that might give offense, or which might otherwise 
be considered to be in poor taste. 


Speeches of Welcome and Response 

TOen newcomers are in our midst, we often feel a desire and 
gation to extend to them a few well chosen words of welcome. 
Mayors and secretaries of Chambers of Commerce, as representa- 
ives Of then orpnizations. make frequent speeches of welcome 
to distinguished guests, to convenUons. and to other visiting 
groups. The speech of welcome is also used to greet a new mem- 
ber of a club, or to extend a welcome to visitors. In speeches of 
this type, the speaker attempts to make the newcomer feel at 
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In accomplishing these objectives the speaker must keep in 
mind two important "don*ts.” First, he must avoid over-praise 
which will seem insincere or which will embarrass the recipient. 
Second, he must not overstress the gift or its value. Emphasis 
should be placed upon why the presentation is being made, and 
not upon the gift itself. 

Thomas R. Marshall, Vice President from 1913 to 1921, was 
extremely popular as a presiding officer of the Senate. His fair- 
ness won him many friends on both sides of the Chamber. Upon 
his retirement in 1921, the Senators presented him with a silver 
vase in appreciation of his service. Henry Cabot Lodge spoke in 
behalf of the Republicans as follows: 

Mr. President, the Sixty-sixth Congress is drawing to its close. 
For eight years, sir, you have presided over the deliberations of the 
Senate, By the passage of time and the process of election you will 
leave'on the 4th of March. 

It is the desire of the Senate to manifest in something more than a 
formal resolution the personal regret which all of us feel at the fact 
that we are about to separate. Separation in the brief life allotted 
to us here always has an element of sadness. But I desire-— and 1 am 
sure I am speaking in behalf of all Senators — to e.xpress to you the 
affection that we feel for you, our sense of your unvarying Idndness 
to each one of us, the thoroughly human way in -which you have always 
dealt with us individually, and we wish that you should take with 
you a symbol of our feelings. We know that you are not going to forget 
us, any more than we shall forget you and all our many pleasant 
relations over a period of great strain and great events; but we have 
felt that some gift, an inanimate object, might serve from time to 
lime, when your eye rested upon it, to remind you of the feeling that 
we all have and the regret that we all feel personally that the hour of 
parting is so close at hand. 

On behalf of the Senate — and I know that the leader on tlie other 
side \vill express the same feeling— ^ve all desire to give you every 
good wish in the future, and that you should know that you take \vith 
you our affection, our hopes for your happiness and prosperity, and 
although I need not express a hope on this that you will not forget 
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holding of this Conference here wiW largely add to our treasures of 
that character.® 

In this speech Mr. Ainslie included four elements of a good 
speech of welcome; (1) He complimented the conference on its 
size and significance; (2) he took cognizance of wliat the con- 
ference had to offer the participants and the South; (3) he ex- 
pressed the gratitude of the city of Richmond in being selected as 
the convention city; and (4) he specifically extended a greeting 
and welcome. 

Ordinarily upon receiving a welcome some representative of 
the group, or the person himself who is so honored, gives an im- 
promptu reply which is referred to as a speech of response. The 
materials for this type must come directly out of the immediate 
speaking situation, particularly from the remarks made in the 
welcome. The theme of all such responses is, “We are glad to be 
here. Thank you for your hospitality/’ 

Speeches of Presentation and Acceptance 
The presentation of a gift or the awarding of a prize often 
calls for some representative of the donors to make a speech of 
presentation For example, a club may wish to present a gift to 
a retiring officer; a philanthropist may give a building to a col- 

r ^ ^ wish to present letters to members of the 

rootball squad. 

This type of speech attempts to put into words the feeUng of 

o^ t ‘•>0 «=^P«=t. and even Ae affection 

ordi^ T ^ ^ honored. Therefore the speech 

ordinarily attempts to include the following: 

1. It must tell why the presentation is being made. 

2. 1 must summarize the senUments of the group. 

is held " he 

O-Neill (ed.h%h? Cental ™ci'l9a. Speeches, James M. 
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Navy and which under the diairmanship o£ Mr. Vinson will also build 
the defense forces under the unification which I know will be ably 
guided by Colonel Johnson, my successor. 

I am much too moved to go into a longer appreciation of this most 
generous and exceptional act. I thank you deeply.® 

Each paragraph of this speech accomplishes a purpose: the 
first expresses the appreciation for the gift, the second pays 
tribute to the committee making the presentation, and the Aird 
concludes the speech by thanking the group. Wisely the speaker 
devotes more than half of his time to talking about the committee. 

Speeches of Farewell 

Like other occasional addresses the speech of farewell is pri- 
marily a stimulating speech. When a person leaves an organiza- 
tion, accepts a position in another firm, or moves to another city, 
he may feel an urge to express his regret over brealdng up a 
pleasant association. Such speeches may express the following 
points: 

1. Regrets over leaving 

2. Appreciation for the group 

3. Reminiscence of happy times and memories^ 

4. Indebtedness or obligations to the group 

5. Closing words of farewell 

Perhaps the best known speech of farewell, which embodies in 
a few lines all the essential characteristics of such a speech, is 
Lincoln’s, delivered on the occasion of his leaving his home in 
Springfield, Illinois, for the White House in Washington: 

My friends, No one not in my situation can appreciate my feeling 
of sadness at this parting. To this place, and the kindness of tliese 
people, I owe everything. Here I have lived a quarter of a century, 
and have passed from a young to an old man. Here my children have 
been bom, and one is buried. I now.Ieave, not knowing when or 
whether ever I may return, \vith a task before me greater than that 
wliich rested upon Washington. Without the assistance of that Divine 
Being who ever attended him, I camiot succeed. With that assistance, 

« Delivered March 29, 1949. Congressional Itecord, Vol. 95, Part 3. 
Appendix pp. A1878-1879. 
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the many days we have spent together in the service o£ our common 
and beloved country.’^ 

Mr. Lodge made his speech genuine and sincere. Tlie spirit 
expressed can be more fully appreciated when it is remembered 
that in the year prior to the date of this speech, the Senate had 
been deadlocked in bitter debate over the question of whether 
the United States should participate in the League of Nations, 
and whether the Senate should ratify the treaty of peace. The 
speaker accomplished three objectives: (1) he mentioned the oc- 
casion for the presentation; (2) he expressed the affection that 
Senate felt for the retiring Vice President 
MarshaU; and (3) he wished for the Vice President a pleasant 
future Noteworthy are his choice of simple words and the sup- 
pressed emotion reflected by the speech. 
ne speech of acceptance is much like the speech of response. 

L anT-t™T^ 

of uresent r' T? “ “®8«ted by the preceding speech 

above all h ® remain modest, and 

gdt or award as well as for the sentiment behtad it This type 
of speech should normally be extremely short. ^ 

nellme^l7' "P™ h's retirement as Secretary of 

Aled SeXfoTthtH; 

Overton Bronte’ r. Representatives. In reply to Mr. 

Overton Brookss speech of presentation, Mr. Forrestal sL: 

a ve^ pa^rmidTvfr^ I -"-‘Jer to be 

of those deeper feelings lesUmonial of your friendship and 

I should 4 to say^L tt“7o 
contradict the rhetoric nf ti, u • ‘ 'vithout venturing to 

gave should pr^p:l?;;e dLtmdTh“' 

this committee because it was the ™™hers of 

Vi m ts “Sf '•■"V ,.rf 
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differences as might exist would be only a matter of the degree 
of enthusiasm. Since there is no disagreement, no argument is 
possible. Sometimes the speaker finds his listeners lethargic or 
passive, or only mildly interested, in which case he seeks to stir 
greater fervor and enthusiasm, which may, of course, lead to 
overt action. 

Howell and Hudson in their discussion of Daniel Webster and 
his great ceremonial speeches.give us an excellent analysis of the 
nature of inspirational or epideictic speaking. They say, 

The persuasive end of such oratory, according to Aristotle, is to 
establish honor or shame; that is, the epideictic speaker persuades an 
audience that some man or action or institution is to be praised or to 
be reviled. Yet such an orator, as a rule, has no heavy task of changing 
people’s minds. Most American listeners already believe that the Amer- 
ican Revolutionists deserve honor. The orator’s task is rather to objec- 
tify those deserts and that honor (just as the deliberative orator 
objectifies the expediency of a proposed action), making them have 
palpable reality and weight. He is working for the most part with 
intangibles, and his success depends upon the truth and force of his 
imagination. He will draw word pictures; he will dramatize; he will 
elevate, enlarge, and dignify. Above all he %vill stir and create emotions, 
knowing that imaginations are released by emotional disturbance and 
then act to heighten the very emotion that has set them free.*^ 

Remember that inspirational speaking attempts to intensify, 
to revivify, to elevate, to enlarge, and to dignify. 


The Eulogy 

The eulogy is a speech commending the character and actions 
of a deceased person. Sometimes the term connotes the praise of 
a hero or some famous person of another age or another country, 
but here the term is used in a more general sense. Depending on 
the occasion, it may be long or short. Tlie funeral oration many 
times falls under this classification. 


“Wilbur Samuel Howell and Hoyt Hopewell Hudson Daniel Web- 
ster.” In A Hisionj and Crilicism of Am^can PubUc address. William 
Nor>vood Brigance, (ed.). McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1943. Vol. II. 
pp. 665-733. 
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I cannot fail. Trusting in Him who can go with me, and remain with 
you, and be everywhere for good, let us confidently hope that all will 
yet be well. To his care commending you, as I hope in your prayers 
you will commend me, I bid you an affectionate farewell.” 


SPEECHES OF INSPIRATION 


In an earlier chapter'" you read that tire general goal of all 
speaking is the response of the listeners. As a rule the goal of the 
inspirational speech is to strengthen or intensify attitudes, opin- 
ions, or beliefs already held by the auditors. The stimulating 
talk is designed to create a greater appreciation of some person, 
an institution, or an event. In preparation it is much like the 
argunientative speech; consequently many of the principles of 
partition discussed in Chapter IX are applicable here. Like the 
argumentative speech, the inspirational talk is also buUt around 
a single key sentence or proposition. Below are some propositions 
which might be developed into excellent talks of this k-ind. 


1. George Washington deserves to be called "the Father of his 
Country. 

2. Theodore Koosevelt was a rugged individualist in the highest 

sense. ® 

3. ^Srmth was justly called “the happy warrior.” 

history” ^ Filgrims was a significant event in world 

6 wr™,T ’"'"‘""""■'ation as a great American. 

7. The erecKn ^ achievement of our objectives. 

8 The hislnru” ? mon^ent is a fitting tribute to our war dead. 

a. My father stood for high ideals. ■’ 

0. The spint of the pioneer must be preserved. 

evtj f will reveal that under nearly 

outset m general agreement on these and kindred subjects. Such 

Spree;. Sm7otKa"n.p'’.'6lo‘!°'‘’’ “• ’‘“’dels of 

'“Chapter VI. 
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the English, and they skulked home to Jamaica. [Applause] Now if 
Cromwell was a general, at least this man was a soldier. I know it was a 
small territory; it was not as large as that Attica, which, with Athens 
for a capital, has filled the earth with its fame for two thousand years. 
We measure genius by quality, not by quantity.'® 

The speech of praise must be more than a biographical sum- 
mary or an enumeration of dates, events, and places. Indeed a 
prolonged recitation of dates, number of children, years of school- 
ing, and membership in professional societies is likely to put 
almost any audience to sleep. The eulogist strives to make his 
subject unique in character and stature. 

The inexperienced speaker may find the following suggestions 
helpful in preparing a eulogy. Ordinarily since the speaker 
wishes to praise his subject, he will use a central thought similar 

to either of the following: “ is worthy of praise,” or 

is a great man worthy of emulation.” Of course these 

topic sentences may be expressed in countless different ways and 
in more polished language, but essentially they express the theme 
of most eulogies. 

The subpoints used to develop such a central theme will be 
statements about the traits, virtues, or accomplishments. They 
may be worded somewhat as follows: 

1. He is brave. 

2 . He is kind. 

3. He is sincere. 

4. He is generous. 

Or if the speaker \vishes to use comparisons to develop his 
central thought, the subpoints may read: 

1. He Is more intelligent than • 

2. He is more generous than — — . 

3. He is more daring than . ^ ^ 

For supporting material the speaker will search his subjects 

life for episodes tliat Ulustratc the subpoints. In other words, tlic 

« Wendell Phillips, Specc/ics, Ucturcs and Lcltcri. Uc and Shepard. 
16C3, pp. 468-49-1. 
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Aristotle says, “The eulogist draws his materials from the noble 
deeds, actual or reputed, of tlie man he is praising.”^- The speaker 
must show that his subject by liis character and actions demon- 
strated that he possessed the virtues esteemed by the society of 
which the audience is a part. Evidence is dra^vn from such 
sources as (1) traits of character, (2) aspirations and goals, (3) 
outstanding accomplishments, (4) influences on men and the 
times. Naturally, episodes, comparisons, and analogies are the 
most effective types of supporting material. Ordinarily apprecia- 
tion may be aroused by showing the accomplishment of the sub- 
ject as compared favorably with those of other great men. 
Wendell Phillips elevated, enlarged, and dignified the character 
of Toussaint L*Ouverture, the Negro general of Santo Domingo, 
by comparing him with Cromwell, Napoleon, and Washington. 
The following paragraph is typical of his treatment; 


You remember Macaulay says, comparing Cromwell with Napoleon, 
that Cromwell showed the greater military genius, if we consider that 
he never saw an army till he was forty; while Napoleon at the age 
of twenty-seven was placed at the head of the best troops Europe 
ever saw. They were both successful; but, says Macaulay, with such 
disadvantages, the Englishman showed the greater genius. Whether 
you allow the inference or not, you will at least grant that it is a fair 
mode of measurement. Apply it to Toussaint. Cromwell never saw an 
army till he was forty; this man never saw a soldier till he was fifty- 
Croinwell manufactured his own army— out of what? Englishmen— 
the best blood in Europe. Out of the middle class of Englishmen,— 
the best blood of the island. And with it he conquered what? English- 
equals. This man manufactured his army out of what? 

V ^ despicable race of negroes, debased, de- 

moralized by two hundred years of slavery, one hundred thousand of 

diT four years, unable to speak a 

*alect mtelhg, hie even to each other. Yet out of this mixed, and, as 

“ ‘Inmfierbelt and hurled it at 
Spaniard, and sent hire 
home conquered [cheers]; at the most warlike blood in Europe, tire 
French, and put them under his feet; at the pluckiest blood in Europe. 

Iac.,*i^2"p.'i°5T'’ °f Arirfotfe, Appleton-Century-Crofts 
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The speech of commemoration is similar in method and sub- 
stance to the other types of inspirational talk. 

1. The central theme ordinarily stresses the importance of the 
day or the event. 

2. The speaker works to arouse feelings of loyalty, pride, and 
patriotism. Webster in his Plymouth Oration expressed the pur- 
pose of his speech in these words: 

We have come to tliis Rock [Plymouth], to record here our homage 
for our Pilgrim Fathers: our sympathy in their suffering; our gratitude 
for their labors; our admiration of their virtues; our veneration for their 
piety; and our attachment to those principles of civil and religious 
liberty, which they encountered the dangers of the ocean, the storms 
of the heavens ... to enjoy and to establish. 

Homage, sympathy, gratitude, admiration, veneratioa, and at- 
tachment are the sentiments which most talks of this type attempt 
to arouse. 

3. The supporting materials may be of a variety of types, but 
the historical example and the analogy or comparison again find 
frequent use. In the Plymouth oration, Webster, for example, 
developed the importance of the New England colonies by com- 
paring them with the colonies of Greece, Rome, and the colonies 
in Asia and the West Indies. Naturally he stressed how the 
Pilgrims were far superior to other colonists. 

SPEECHES OF GOOD WiLL 

Each year large corporations spend millions of dollars in quest 
of an intangible somediing in the public attitude which is called 
good will. Keeping their names and trademarks before the public 
in a favorable light, and maintaining happy relations with actual 
and potential customers are significant phases of this campaign. 
Great efforts are made to give the public information which casts 
a favorable light on the company s activities. Complaints are 
answered promptly. “The customer is always right. High pow- 
ered public relations experts are employed to devise new ways to 
build up good will. 
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eulogy will be composed of a central theme or thought, state- 
ments concerning the man*s traits, and illustrations to support 
each statement. Below is a skeleton outline of a eulogy: 

Theodore Roosevelt was a great man, for 

A. He was a brave soldier. 

B. He was an excellent scholar. 

C. He was a great statesman. 

Do not attempt a eulogy which consists entirely of a chrono- 
logical account of a man’s life, for such an account is in fact no 
eulogy at all. Too often such a speech is no more than a factual 
report, and falls far short of being a speech of praise. 


The Commendation 


The commendation is a speech which strives to show the affec- 
tion, the admiration, or the respect of a group for a living person. 
Such speeches grow out of situations like these: a worker achieves 
a new production record; a business man is recognized for his 
work in civic improvement; a local citizen demonstrates great 
valor; the high school football coacb has a winning team. Ordi- 
narily a spokesman reviews in some detail the accomplishments 
and achievements of the recipient of the honor in the presence of 
many of his colleagues. The preparation is much the same as for 
the eulogy, and somewhat like the speech of presentation. 


The Commemorative Speech 

^0 speech of commemoration is an inspirational speech which 
celebrates an important or a significant day. or an important 
event. Centennials, bicentennials, the Fourth of July. Labor Day, 
^.stico Day. Memorial Day. and so on. frequently bring forth 

EL^re«.l“, r®' “ monument may also 

imp e tins t)pe of speech. At both the laying of the comer stone 

and the dedication of the Bunker Hill. Monument Daniel Webster 
gave commemorative speeches. 
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The plan of the good will talk is often developed around the 
following pattern: 

1. The introduction relates the organization or cause to the auditors. 

2. The background of the organ^ation or campaign is traced. 

3. The present needs are presented. 

4. The results of the organization's efforts or of the campaign are 
related to the self-interest of the audience, or to their interest in 
the well-being of others. 

5. An appeal is made for sympathy and understanding. 

SPEECHES TO ENTERTAIN 

Despite the drawing power of movie thrillers, radio serials, 
television shows, and sports events, the speech continues to rank 
as a significant type of diversion, and the speaker who can talk 
entertainingly is in great demand. In fact, a business, the lecture 
bureau, thrives on supplying speakers to hundreds of organiza- 
tions in quest of this type of entertainment. These booking 
agencies direct the efforts of thousands of lecturers who go forth 
to address millions of Americans. But the professional speaker 
by no means dominates the lecture platform or comes near sup- 
plying the requests for entertaining speakers. Town Hall groups. 
Toastmaster Clubs, service groups, women's organizations, and 
directors of school assemblies, search the community diligently 
for program material for their weekly meetings, and local citizens 
are frequently drafted into service. As any program chairman will 
tell you, there are far too few persons in any given community 
who can give a really clever, entertaining speech. 

Immediately one common misconception concerning the nature 
of the entertaining talk should he clarified. A speech to be enter- 
taining need not be funny, side-splitting, or laugh provoking. 

We have all encountered the so-called speech which was com- 
posed solely of unrelated jokes. These efforts are frequently not 
speeches, and they are often not even entertaining. The enter- 
taining speech has one basic requirement: if must hold attention 
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By arousing good will the company is building its reputation, 
that is, the favorable attitude of the friends that it already has; 
it seeks further to create a similar attitude among as many others 
as possible. Many advertisements do not even suggest that the 
reader buy the product described, or even become a customer of 
the company. The speech of good will, as an aspect of such a 
campaign, has for its purpose tiierefore to win friends — nothing 
more, at least in organization and apparent objective. 

In the speech of good will the speaker attempts to make friends 
for a movement, for an organization, for a business firm, or even 
for a person. Every year thousands of talks are presented in 
behalf of the Boy Scouts, the Girl Scouts, the Y.M.C.A., the 
y.W.G.A., the Bed Cross, the Salvation Army, the March of 
Dimes, the Community Chest, the Cancer Fund, blood banks, 
and savings bonds. These talks are usually delivered under the 
form of informative talks, and from one point of view, diat is 
just what they are. The immediate goal of the speaker is to 
elicit understanding, to add to the knowledge of the listeners; 
but the ultimate goal, closely connected with persuasion, remains 
unexpressed. Such speeches are related to persuasion in that, by 
giving information and establishing attitudes, they are directed 
ultimately to overt response. 

So long as the information presented is true to fact, and so long 
as the ultimate purpose is neither concealment nor misleading, 
there is nothing whatever in this type of speech that is inherently 
unethical. 

The formula of the good-wiU speech is something like this: 
information concerning worthy activities or worthwhile products 
makes friends; these friends rvUl make other friends; as a result 
of acquiring strong friendships contributions of effort and money 
may be expected in the future; or, all these friends wUl buy the 
things they need, when the need arises, from the organization 
that has created the good will for itself. 
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as the “master of ceremonies” is called, and the after-dinner 
speaker are considered no less important than the food, the 
atmosphere, and the service. Why, you ask. Seemingly when 
men are in the mood of joviality they feel the urge to express 
themselves, and they like to hear others speak, so long as the 
speaking is not overdone. For hundreds of years feasting and 
speaking have gone together. 

The after-dinner speech is difficult, if not impossible, to define. 
Perhaps the explanation is that it is actually not a type of speech 
at all, but a class of speeches which possess only two distinguish- 
ing characteristics: they are speeches and they follow a dinner, or 
some other meal. In other elements after-dinner speeches may 
vary widely. They may be humorous or serious; they may seek 
to entertain, to inform, to stimulate, to convince, or even to 
actuate. Dependent upon the nature of the dinner they may be 
reminiscent, commemorative, or congratulatory, or they may fit 
into almost every other type. Obviously there are few rules that 
can be laid down for after-dinner speaking, for it employs the 
same principles that other effective speaking possesses. 

Almost any subject the speaker may choose Nvill be appropriate 
if it fits the requirements of the occasion and the audience. A 
study of the three hundred after-dinner speeches included in the 
collection of Modem Eloquence'^ offers convincing proof of tliis 
observation. Here is a representative sample of titles chosen at 
random from this collection: 

Faith and Duty The Drama 

The Lessons of Life My Farm m Jersey 

Wasliington’s Birthday Capo Cod Folks 

A Cincinnalus from Indiana Direct Democracy 

Virginia After-Dinner Speaking 

Tlie Republic that Never Retreats The Ladies 
Finding God Among the Tommies Commerce 
America’s Mission Rraycr and Politics 

»3/odcm Eloquence. Edited In- AsMcj* A. 7?.amd.Lr. Modem Elo- 
quence Corporation, 1023, Voli. I, H» HE 
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and interest in itself. The response sought may be either covert 
or overt. The well told story, serious and dramatic in detail, 
although it may not elicit laughter, may provide the listener with 
pleasant diversion and may make him forget his more serious 
problems. In summary, there are four characteristics which most 
entertaining speeches possess: 

1. An entertaining speech is well organized and unified. Like 
other good speeches it is built around a central theme and is 


developed in planned sequence. It is the product of careful 
preparation. 

2. An entertaining speech is ordinarily brief. As a rule enter- 
tainers strive to leave their audiences not quite satisfied; they 
leave the listeners in the frame of mind of wanting more. It is 
better to have your hearers want you to continue rather than that 
they should want you to stop. 

3. The entertaining speech strives for an immediate, momentary 
response either covert or overt. The speaker seldom hopes to 
control his audiences beyond the limits of his talk, although, it 
IS true he may give them worthwhile information that they will 
remember for a long time. 

4 In the entertaining talk emphasis is placed on the utilization 
of the factors of attention and interest. Novelty and suspense are 
requently employed. The example and the episode are often 
.. , , supporting material. Delivery may be more sensa- 

of g'ooTtaste ''"***^” always remain within the bounds 

delivererr'°*i forms, the entertaining speech is usually 

and nattaT ‘‘ ““‘ be spontaneous 

imnoln t ‘T is extremely 

important m maintaining interest 


After-Dinner Speaking 


A banquet or dinner of 
the inclusion of a formal 


consequence is seldom planned without 
program of speeches. The toastmaster, 
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3. The speaker must make his speech consistent with the theme 
and the spirit of the occasion. If the general atmosphere empha- 
sizes the reminiscent or the commemorative, then the after-dinner 
speech must follow in the same spirit. 

4. The after-dinner speedi should be clever, but not hborioushj 
so. There must be no evidence of striving for cleverness. A tradi- 
tion has developed that effective after-dinner speakers are masters 
of wit, language, and delivery. The speaker should strive to show 
definite marks of originality. Particularly in the introduction 
sparkling repartee is often desirable in adjusting to the remarks 
of the toastmaster or of previous speakers. This requirement does 
not imply that the speech must be humorous; on the contrary, it 
may be deeply serious. But even the seriousness may now and 
then be relieved by a sudden, rapier-like thrust of wit or humor. 

5. The after-dinner speech usually does not make serious 
demands on the audience. The banquet is not a fitting place, to 
reform the listeners, to develop a complicated formula, or to 
teach a profound truth. People who have just eaten a large meal 
are not as a rule in any mood for anything that demands great 
concentration. 

6. The after-dinner speech is usually regarded as a short 
speech. James Russell Lowell once said, “There is one virtue, 

I am sure, in after dinner oratory and that is brevity.**^® There 
IS good reason for this convention. A prolonged speech after an 
hour or more of eating may indeed be too much for most audi- 
ences. The fact is doubly true if several speeches are delivered 
on the same program. You .will win favor with tlie audience, the 
toastmaster, and the other speakers if you stay rigidly within the 
time limit. 

After-dinner speakers sometimes fail because of some very 
minor violations of good speaking practice. Tlie foIIo%Wng list 


«From a speech enliiled “After Dinner Speaking." delivered July 4. 
18S3. in Lond^TVt a banquet In honor of Sir Hcmy Ining. .\tcxlcm 
Eloquence, Vol. II, pp. G5iW02. 
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Progress in Medicine 

The Pilgrim Mothers 

The Babies 

The Battle of Manila 

Invention 

Woman 

Friends Across the Sea 

Truth and Light 

North and South 

Music in the United States 

Joys of the Trail 

The New South 

Mere Man 

Business Education 

My Garden 

Borothy Q. 

The Class of *61 
Our Reunited Country 


The Southland 

The American Ideal 

Sires and Sons 

Across the Flood 

The Salt of the Earth 

The Hollander as an American 

Business and Politics 

Bussia 

The Pious Pilgrimage 
The Qualities that Win 
Yankee Notions 
The Ideal Woman 
My Creed for the Nation 
Behold the American 
Alaska, Fish and Indians 
The President’s Prelude 
The Critic 

The Bright Land to Westward 


After reading the list above you can readily understand why 
the editor describes the collection as "ranging from persiflage and 
nonsense to the most eloquent utterances on greatest themes/’^ 
What has been said in earlier chapters concerning speech 
preparation is equally applicable' here and certainly does not 
need repeating. The preparation of an after-dinner speech is 
just like the preparation for any other speech, because exactly 
tlie same factors are involved. 

Pertwips some special consideration sbovild be given to the 
following elements: 

1. The audience will ordinarfly be in a friendly and receptive 
mood, for good food, pleasant surroundings, and boon companions 
are conducive to geniality. 

2. The auditors will probably be an. inactive audience. They 
have come to be entertained or inspired, and they expect to give 
little except attention. Many will resist any effort on tlie part of 
tlm speaker to be serious. 


« Ibid., Vol. I, p. V. 
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various activities shall commence, (3) to introduce honored 
guests, (4) to maintain the unity of the program, including what 
may be described as ‘‘setting the tone” of the occasion, (5) to 
keep the program on schedule, (6) to deal with difficulties such 
as testing the public address system, and (7) to introduce the 
speakers or other items on the program. In introducing speakers 
his talk is the same as in any other introductory talk; that is; he 
attempts by his remarks to make it easier for the speaker to 
present his speech. He should not attempt to compete with the 
speakers or to be the stellar attraction. The idea of the roast- 
master,” one who tries to tell good natured but embarrassing 
jokes about each speaker, is regarded as inappropriate for most 
occasions and certainly always out of place on an occasion which 
demands dignity. If you are a toastmaster, be a “builder-upper,” 
not a contestant for attention. 


Planning a Toast Program 

A banquet and toast program (one making use of a program 
in which several speakers parHcipate with very short speeches) 
requires careful planning. You have no doubt witnessed the 
tragic results of the failure to plan— inadequate table space, 
failure of persons to arrive on time, poor ventilation, a seeming^ 
endless program, a drowsy audience. When the committee fails 
to do an adequate campaign of preparation they do both Uie 
audience and the speakers a great injustice. 

The planning committee for a banquet should make sure 
that they have solved the following problems: 

1. Ar^ngements should be made for the banq,.et; h. t «, 
the menu should be detennined, the caterer 
as to what service you uamt and when you urml it; ventilation 

and checkroom facilities should be airang . nnrtJcti- 

o Tim seating arrangcmcnl should be determined part.^- 
lady Sit rSoScad tatlo. Speakers should bo located in pkaces 
from which they can speak to all tlio audience. 
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of donts suggests some of the pitfalls that effective speakers 
will avoid: 

1. Don’t speak impromptu, and don’t let the repartee ruin your 
planned speech. An after-dinner speech should be well organized 
and carefully rehearsed. 

2. Don t speak solely to ffie honored guests or to the head table; 
speak to the entire assembly. 

3. Don t try to clown." Ordinarily the clown’s place is in the circus, 
not at the banquet table. Pounding glasses or dishes with silver- 
ware, hammering the table, climbing on chairs, or hitting nearby 
guests IS usually considered extremely poor taste.” 

4. Don’t insert into your speech jokes or anecdotes that are unrelated 
to your development. The best humor usually grows out of the 
speakmg situation. 

s. Dorft preface a humorous story by telling your Usteners how funny 
6. Don t laugh at your own stories, 
mnv oM 

pany or m your own home. 

?t°vour1rit'’rh^ 5ne'person-even the toastmasler-as the butt 

Teslr ' 

in or out°rf or rattluig noise, or any other disturbance, 

m or out of the room, to upset your composure. 

The Toastmaster 

other preside off ^ ‘oastmaster are the same as those of any 
duces LsneaL “‘'“i, presides over the banquet and intro- 
are offered he inbod " ‘XPos of entertainment 

"So t determine when the 

wcaslonally In intercollegiatV^ftCT^inn^ Principle may be obsen-cd 
"Bad as they seem contests, 

in ahcrKlinncr-speakingf “ actually been seen relatively recently 
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stimulate suspense. Distortion of detei], omission of a few details 
of fact here and there, and the choice of loaded words become 
aids in achieving the spealcer*s purpose. 

Much of what was said in the chapter on the informative speech 
concerning development also applies here;^® consequently there 
is no need to repeat the discussion of partition. 

The Book Report and Review. A study of club programs 
wiR reveal that the book review is another type of speech which 
frequently appears in the schedule. Womens clubs have book 
study groups that devote all their time to this type of activity. 
The good reviewer is dated up months in advance. 

Like the narrative, the book review may have either of two 
purposes, to inform or to entertain. A passing mention, made in 
the chapter on the informative speech, refers to the first type as 
a kind of criticism. In this form the reviewer strives to evaluate 
the worth of a book. More specifically he may speak with the 
idea of revealing his own opinion of the work in order that others 
may make comparisons of (heir standards of value; he may make 
an attempt to guide his auditors in their book choices; or he may 
hope to give information that will aid his listeners in understand- 
ing literary trends. The book review may be developed along the 
following lines: 

1. Title and author 

2. Sentence summary classifying the book as to type and content 

3. Presentation of elements of the book including for the novel, the 
plot, setting, theme, characters, and purpose 

4. Interpretations of the book in the light of literary trends and con- 
temporary developments 

5. Final critical evaluation 

In the critical review the reviewer may attempt his considera- 
tion of the book wthout revealing the entire content or fuVy 
developing the plot. In other rvords, he does not want to deny 
the listener the pleasure of reading the book for himself. 

The book review having as its purpose to entertain should 


“See Chapter VIII. 
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3. A banquet theme must be selected. The committee maj 

actually wish to determine the topics on which the speakers 
are to talk. ^ 

4. Speaking facilities must be checked. The availability of a 
lectern public address system if needed, and controls over lights 
should be considered. 

5. A committee to help guests find places at the tables and 
to serve as hosts should be appointed. 

6. Invitations must be extended to the speakers. Each speaker 
mus understand the theme, his specific subject, and his time 
hmi The committee should make clear to the speakers the 
nature and significance of the occasion 

arJ'Hecafl™"" ^ ^ '"^at his duties 

given snecifle ' committee if he is not 

given specific instructions. 


other Types of the Entertaining Speech 

cussed as a'm^ns T the narrative was dis- 

of View of cntertailelnmrirof ‘ 

logues and sinr.-^o . “ personal adventure, trave- 

splendid ways to u'ass'^tlT^K exploits of others make 

eLtingelStinnr u r^"-' back from an 

The loverTf historv ^ to relate some of his experiences, 

times. A person vZo'h'^ fascmating talks concerning olden 
called uprn to .ett?h^ T 

usually has no goal bev In each case the speaker 

he may present infonnattoi"he'm''^d^®’ bere again 

of the listeners. tb® general knowledge 

The difference behveen the let 
entertaining narraUve lies nr! ,, °™nt>ve narrative and the 
materials. In the first case the™ ^ emphasis given to the 
for accuracy and objectivity InTe « guided by the desire 

attempts to maintain'in.ere^ by 

tion. plot, and mood. Tlic elements °I nbaracteriza- 

^ire presented in a ^vay fo 
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more properly be referred to as a book report, for the speaker’s 
goal is not to give information, but to provide pleasant diversion 
for his listeners. In this type the speaker or reporter does little 
more ftan summarize the contents of the book. In his develop- 
ment he may include representative passages in order to reveal 
an interesting characterization, a vivid bit of description, or a 
particular mood. The plan of presentation follows closely that 
order of development used by the author of the book itself. The 
me 0 t is type of report may be summarized as follows: 

*“ of necessary back- 

Sncemi This may include information 

2 X d?v I® of ‘ho hook. 

S: cSrnXh::^’ -y or^siimmarizing 

^oVrrTnt’ uLT 4 tanl”' of the book in the light 

TapL m ht V transitional para- 

Sr porHn P--"'otion. he actually reads a 

subtle chm " ° "'onuscnpt. suggesting characterization by 

public speakinv t° P®‘^^°™‘‘“oe falls outside the realm of 

P peaking, and belongs to the field of interpretative reading. 

exercises 

you prefem ofinr/he “itroducUon in which 

■ ‘PhP'ving persons to your speech class or 

must 7°' 

“PICS Mrs, T ‘y, hc/iaf/ of her coimtnj rocl- 

Uvcrcd in the Halt of i i'? ^hc speech was dc- 

mdicncc. (Photo. Btach’'sfar) °f « distinguished 
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to any other group of college students: the president of a neigh- 
boring college or university, a local attorney or doctor, a social 
worker, a prominent professor, a Jewish rabbi, a Negro educator, 
a labor leader, or a woman lecturer. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech of welcome to one of 
the following: 

a. A new minister in your church 

b. A new resident in the community 

c. The governor of the slate 

d. The football, basketball or baseball team of a neighboring 
school 

e. A Boy Scout troop 

f. A similar group of your own choice. 

3. Speaking Assignment. DeUver a five- to eight-minute eulogy on 
some great American. In planning your organization use a topical 
arrangement. In other words, do not just repeat the events of the 
man’s life in chronological order, but attempt to discuss bis great 


traits of character. 

4. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a eulogy on some person whom 
you have known personally. 

5. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five- to eight-minute cominem- 
orative speech fitting for the celebration of some national hohday 
or anniversary important in the life of the university or local 

8. Tp'^Mng^Assignment. Deliver a brief speech of presentation 
suitable for one of the following occasions: 

a. Awarding letters to the athleUc team 

b. Awarding a prize for eslabUshing a record for safe dnvmg 
c Awarding a $5,000 scholarship for study abroad 

d Resiling a substanUal gift to the coUege or umversity 
t Lablishing a foundation for some wthy mquiry m the 
field of medicine, science, or soc ial svelfare 

un. HAU-H BUNCHE DEUVEBS AN OCCASIONAL SPEECH 

da Bunchc. - 

Other persons on and Dr. Edgar 
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\vhom God occasionally gives to the Republic. It is in this 
humble spirit that I rise to speak a few simple sentences 
regarding the greatest man I ever knew. That he was the 
greatest friend 1 ever had in public life is my own personal 
legacy. That he was the greatest friend America had in my 
time and generation is the measure of the Nation s debt to the 
life and service and the vivid memory of the late United 
States Senator WILLIAM E. BORAH, of Idaho. 

There was something in him of the rugged strength of 
the mighty moimtains of the West whence he came. There 
was something in him of the lonely pioneer who dares against 
all odds for the faith of his objectives. There was something 
in him of the divine genius wth which God occasionally 
touches one among us and bids him lead the sons of men. 
There was honor — against which no shadow of a syllable was 
ever lisped. There was power — the like of ^vhicb this Senate 
Chamber has not known since the foimding fathers made us 
what we are. There was simplicity — the badge of a great 
soul. And there was the gentle, kindly friendliness and sim- 
plicity which made him as beloved as he was respected and 
revered. 

Others have spoken in detail of his great career. Volumes 
would fail to do it justice. I but add a postscript, as it were, 
in behalf of what I know was the aching sorrow of tens of 
millions of his fellow countrymen when they learned, in 
veritable consternation, that Ws great heart had ceased to 
beat and that his invincible eloquence was no longer available 
to the defense of truth and justice and the American ^vay of 
life. He ^vas one of those few statesmen — I can thaiir of hut 
two or three others in our history — ^who was greater than any 
President under whom he served, and for whom the Presi- 
dency itself could have added irolhing to his stature or his 
laurels. He was an institution wthin himself. His patriotism 
is part of the American inheritance. \Vhen he died one of the 
Republic’s pillars fell. We shall not soon look upon his like 
again. 

Thirty-three fertile years he served within these walls. 
Within these walls? Ah, Mr. President, he grew so swiftly 
that no walls could encompass his influence and his authority. 
Ssviftly he became not merely the Senator from Idaho but the 
Senator of the United Stales. Nay. more; liis fame leaped 
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f. A presentation of your own choice (serious in nature) 

7. Assignment for After-Dinner Speaking. Divide the class into 
groups of five or six. Each group will be responsible for preparing 
a toast program of not more than forty minutes in length. Each 
group will elect its own toastmaster, decide upon a theme appro- 
priate for a speech class, and partition the theme. Some classes 
may actually want to have a dinner at which the five or six best 
speakers prepare the program. 

8. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute oral analysis of an 
effective or ineffective occasional speech which you have per- 
sonally heard. 

9. Research Assignment. Make a comparative study of several 
eulogies of the same man. Consider structure, content, and lan- 
guage. Your best source will probably be the Congressional 
Record. Check the index of Ae session under such headings as 

o^es. Memorial Services,” or under the name of the de- 
ceased Congressman (or oAer person). You will find numerous 

in of Lincoln in the various collections of speeches. 

AO. Speech Analysis. Bring to class six or eight display advertise- 
ments from popular magazines, which are designed solely to create 
gocd mil Make a talk sho.ving how the copy miter has adapted 
Usemenu'’ “ go^d-rviU speech to the miting of the adver- 

Analysis. Senator Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan 
on WUUam E. Borah. Senator from 
itril "^r “I “ S<="ate memorial service. 

^ V ‘ Mr. Borah was highly 

A^er^a^ '’t “d greatly admired by millions of 

of Mr. Vandenberg makes Lqnent use 

Aink^it « speech carefully and determine if you 

vou mav U d E *"*’“*e 1° the Idaho Senator. In your analysis 
rn^Tou 1 p , ? estimates of the 

and read F''“'‘'“’''e to turn to the Congressional Record 

M LaFnll.tt^^r William E. BoralPs eulogy on Bobert 

il. ^ llois''’ Record, Vol 67. Part 

a •'■e sleturo of 

Icdeellf T ''‘"’"'y- Tl'cy can but ncknowl- 

^ edge the TOst and clcmal debt of lesser men to the Olympians 

"ignaitonol Rcconl, VoT. 87. Part 3. pp. 33O7d!30S. 
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1947.‘* Nfr. Harry J. Delaney, chairman of the Businessmen’s 

Committee, introduced Mr. Farley as follows: 

Honored guests, ladies and gentlemen. We all know Jim 
Farley — if I may be permitted to address him publicly in the 
way that we all affectionately refer to him in our private 
conv'ersations — as one of the nation’’s stalwarts who has 
valiantly fought to keep America in the path that has made 
her great. 

Likewise, we know that he never loses an opportunity to 
speak up for those causes which join with the church, the 
school, and the home to work for the protection and better- 
ment of youth. It is for these reasons that we thought he was 
the very best person whom we could ask to help us launch 
this million-dollar drive for the expansion of the Boy Scouts 
of America in Greater New York. 

It is with the greatest of personal pleasure and with keen 
appreciation of his coming here this morning to address our 
dawn patrol breakfast, that I present to you the former Post- 
master General of the United Slates — and a friend of youth— 
the Honorable James A. Farl^. 


b. Introduction of Winston Chiuchill to the joint meeting of 
the Senate and the House of Representatives, May 19, 1949.” 
The Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn, said: 

Members of the Congress, today is a high mark in the 
histoiy of the Capitol of our country and of the members of 
the Senate and House and their guests, because today we 
receive as our guest one of the outstanding figures of all the 
earth. 

It is my great pleasure, my high privilege, and my dis- 
tinguished honor, to present to you the Right Honorable 
Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of Great Britain, 

13. Speech Analysis. The introducUon quoted below violates many 
of the principles discussed in the preceding chapter. Determine 
what is wrong wth this introducUon and rewrite it into appro- 
priate form and content. 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Our speaker tonight is Mr. Buck 
Frank, the world's most famous and most daring explorer, 
who will address you for thirty minutes on the subject, “The 
Asiatic Menace.” 


Congressional 
” Congressional 


Becord, Vol. 93, Part 10, Appendix, p. A 155. 
Record, Vol. 89, Part 4. p. 4919. 
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the boundaries of his native land and spanned the earth. 
BORAH! It was an electric name in any capital on earth. 
BORAH! It was a magnet to draw the throngs of our common 
citizenship wherever he appeared. BORAH! It was the per- 
sonification of human aspiration at countless hearthstones 
beneath the Stars and Stripes. BORAH! If only we could 
still hear him answer present” in these cataclysmic times. 

Svdftly he grew in the talents which made him the great- 
est advocate and orator of his time. He became the greatest 
expounder of the Constitution since Daniel Webster. He 
seemed to be the living resurrection of all those voices which, 
for 150 years, have invincibly responded whenever reveille 
has called the defenders of the faith to their unyielding battle 
line. He became the greatest apostle of \ibrant, self-reliant 
Americanism since Washingtons Farewell Address. He be- 
came the Senate s dean, not alone in years of service but in 
the personal prestige of a unique and mighty character which 
was worthy of the Senate in its richest tradition since this 
Government was bom. 

_ He loved America— and America loved him. He believed 
m menca and in her independent destiny Nvilh a passion 
a was ® ^o^chslone of his life— and America, whether it 
always a^eed ^vith him or not, believed in him. It knew his 
courag^ It teew his shining probity. It knew his soul-deep 
sympathy with human needs. It knew his deathless devotion 
to representaUve democracy. It knew his dedIcaUon to the 
TOmmon wea . It knew he was a man — in the maximum that 
teim may imply— the noblest ^vork of God. 

^ Fifteen months have rolled down the tragic avenue of time 
mce we bade good-bye to him one peaceful afternoon amid 
y n western hills which he knew and loved so well. Yet he 
at this hour as vividly as though in the 

P^friot. great friend. 

nune'^lheiV°.ta'^V. speeches given below to deter- 

Ihe occasion '™g““ge. “nd appropriateness for 

a. tooduetion of Jan.es A. Farley at the da.vn-patrol break- 

statin^^mv^u Scouts of America over radio 

on WJZ. Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York. January 8, 
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12. Sumner, Lynn, We Have With Us Tonight, Harper & Brothers, 
1941. 

13. Tliomdike, Ashley H. (ed.). Modern Eloquence, Modem Elo- 
quence Corporation, 1923, 12 volumes. This is an excellent source 
for speech materials. 
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Indeed his subject is a timely one, for wo all know what is 
going on in Asia. I am sure you all read last week about the 
new civil war that has broken out over there. It looks as if 
the Chinese may be in for another unpleasant time. I shall 
not say more, for I suspect that Mr. Frank rvill discuss it. 

Certainly so famous a man as our speaker needs no intro- 
duction to this audience, for you have seen his handsome 
pictares so frequently in the newspapers and the newsreels. 
We are indeed fortunate to have him with us. He is not only 
a daring adventurer but he is also a superior speaker. I know 
that you will he interested to know that his lecture fee is 
$500, the largest sum we have paid tliis season. 

Buck will address you at this time. I hope you like him. I 
give you Buck Frank, that most daring explorer cf far-off 
China. Mr. Frank. 
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foundations, and structural steel, but they need supporting mate- 
rial to constitute a speech. 

The supporting materials for a speech may serve any one of 
three purposes: (1) to clarify, (2) to prove, and (3) to amplify. 
Tliey may be evidence, inference, explanation, or even stylistic 
devices. Their extent and kind are suggested by the following 
outline: 

I. Oral materials 

A. To clarify 

1. Explanation 

2. Description 

3. Narration (illustration) 

B. To prove 

1. Facts 

a. Testimony 

b. Examples 

c. Statistics 

2. Inference — inferred facts 

a. Generalization 

b. Causal inference 

c. Analogy 

d. Deduction 

C. To amplify 

1. Restatement, summary 

2. Adage, maxim 

3. Rhetorical question 
II. Visual Supports 

SUPPORTING A\ATERIALS TO CLARIFY 
Explanation 

In another chapter, explanation, description, and narration are 
considered as types of the informative speech. Much of what is 
said there applies to the present discussion. In a short form these 
types also serve as supportmg materials for the stimulating, 
convincing, or actuating speeches. For example, many times you 
may clarify the subject by explanation. Such is the case in the 
following excerpt: 
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forms of Support 


E veryone at some time has probably followed the construc- 
tion of a large building. The excavation for the basement, 
the driving of the piling, the laying of the foundation, and the 
maneuvering of the structural steel into place are fascinating 
and exciting to watch. But even when the last girder has been 
bolted down, there is yet little to suggest what the 6nal structure 
wil be. It may turn out to be a factory, an auto hotel, an office 
_ n ing, or even a fashionable apartment house. Bricks, finish*, 
mg rnaterials, hardware, interior design, and decoration finaUy 
transform the pile of steel into a building. 

In many w.ays the same is true of a speech. The research, the 
slu y o the audience and the occasion, and the outline 
necessa^ forerunners; but no matter how thoroughly done, they 
do not finish the speech. They are as necessary as e.xc.avations, 
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ment representing Lincoln wlh the kneeling slaves and their broken 
shackles. 

I thought again over the life of Abraham Lincoln and tried to com- 
prehend its greatness. I saw the awkward country hoy in his cabin 
home in the forests of Kentud^. I saw him as he covered his mother s 
new grave with autumn’s ^vithered leaves and went back to his humble 
home to enter the race /or fame. I satr him as he walked near die 
auction block in the slave market of New Orleans and heard him utter 
his cmse upon the institution of slavery. I saw him in after years when, 
as one of the greatest rulers upon the earth, he walked with patience 
and compassion the paths of power. I heard men denoimce as a 
tyrant and a usurper. 1 listened for the answer, but he quietly sub- 
mitted to it all. I saw him in storm of civil strife as he steered the 
ship of state into the Union Harbor. At last the storm began to clear, 
the light break through the rifted clouds, and I saw Abraham Lincoln 
walking in the morning of a new day with four million human beings 
unloosed of their fetters striving to walk by his side.- 

Narration (Illustration) 


The illustration, which ordinarily is a brief narrative, serves 
also to clarify difficult points. The speaker may give an actual 
illustration, or he may invent a hypothetical one. 

Boe Fulkerson, lecturer and humorist, once demonstrated that 
he knew how to hold the attention of a Kiwanis International 
Convention. He illustrated one point with the following para- 
graph: 

Coming down just a little closer, our ancestors \vorked m the fields, 
a great many of them, peasants in Europe, and, like some of the 
peasants in Europe still, they wore smocks. The smock became annoy- 
ing when they climbed fences and when they rode a horse, so they 
gathered her up and stuffed her in. A shirt tail isn t a bit more use 
to a man than a third hand, and yet, there it is, a foot and a half of 
it. That thing should have been cut off and buttons put on ft as a 
little boy’s shirt waist. But ^vc have worn that foot and a half ever 
since, as a part of our inheritance tajc, and it serves no useful purpose 
except to give us this balloon tire effect in the center. Those are but 


= From address on “Constitutional Gwemment,’* deLVe^ 

1937, in pamphlet published by J. H. Bordeaux Company, West Sprmgfield, 
Massachusetts. 
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In any big city, the dominant movement within the city, be it on 
foot, by transit, or by automobile, is from home to work and bade 
again. Between the suburban areas and any big city, the dominant 
movement is the same, except that the most efficient form of move- 
ment, in terms of both highway space and cost, namely on foot, is 
eliminated because of distance. Despite the invention of air condition- 
ing and excellent artificial light, we still insist on copying our cave- 
man ancestors in the use of time. Business must continue to run on 
conventional hours; work must continue to be done in conventional 
hours; and as a result everybody, city dwellers or suburbanite, wants 
to go to business at about the same time and go home about the same 
time. This bunches the predominant movements into sharp peaks, of 
^o hours or less duration, in the mornings and evenings of business 
days. With the coming of the five-day week, the Saturday peaks are 
getting less and less.^ 

In the paragraph above the speaker is explaining the present 
traSBo situation. His explanation enables him later to present 
convincingly his solution to the problem. 

Description 


Frequently description also is helpful in clarifying a topic. If 
you can make the auditor visualize what is being said, attention 
n perception are enhanced. The clever real-estate salesman 
e s a ot by vividly describing a ranch-type house for that 
• f ^ vivid he makes the description, the easier it 

IS tor him to weaken the client's sales resistance. The travel 
agency se s you a ticket to a faraway place by describing for 
the f*" 'u ™ nights, the sandy beaches, and 

In ■ 'T ^ You sometimes select your clothes on the 

bas^ of an advertiser’s description. 

nortanr "in^ Borah, master orator, concluded one of his ii"' 

toils No^“T contains many descriptive 

details. Notice how each sentence summons up a picture. 

meat to Abmh^m^f upon a friend, I passed by that monu- 
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SUPPORTING MATERIALS TO PROVE: FACTS 

When the speaker and auditor disagree on the validity of a 
line of thought or on the desirability of- a course of action, proof 
is necessary. Proof, as it is used here, is composed of two types of 
supporting material: facts (evidence) and inference. 

What are facts? Larrabee says. 

What we usually think of as a fact is something known to us directly 
in experience. It is what is appealed to as the groimd for some human 
assertion or judgment. It is the stuiF of evidence; it is the foundation 
or primary datum upon which a claim to knowledge rests. When we 
use such expressions as: ‘"To get down to the facts . . . , Now the fact 
of the matter is . . . we call attention to some lower or more funda- 
mental stratum upon which our assertions rest. To talk about true 
facts,” as people often do, is redundant: facts just arc. They cannot 
be false. To demand the facts is to signify our intention to find cut 
what it is that we are obliged to take account of-“that is, to move 
away from the sphere of the merely possible: guesses, conjectures, and 
fancies, toward actuality— “the world as it really is. ® 

Facts for a speech normally come in three forms: testimony, 
statistics, and examples. 


Testimony 

Much of what we know necessarily must come from the obser- 
vations and experience of others. “Seeing is- believing." goes the 
old adage, but our lives are so short and our spheres so hm.ted 
that we are forced to depend on other persons for information. 
Facts or judgments coming from people are usually referred to 

"'Brgarfkfs of the type of testimony, it behooves 
to chik his informants carefully. If possible, yon want to ihaw 
upon the authority or expert, the one most qualified by training 
and experience. 

•Harold A Larrabee, RcliMe Knoa,kdge, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1945, p. 128. Quoted by special peimusion. 
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the surface, trifling indications of things which we have inherited 
from our ancestors.® 


The Bible provided Charles Seymour with an excellent illus- 
tration of magnanimity, the subject of his talk: 


The contrast is sharp between this spirit of magnanimity and the 
Mosaic law, of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Yet the Old 
Testament provides outstanding examples of magnanimous heroes. 
We remember the story of Joseph’s brethren throwing him into a 
pit and then selling him for twenty pieces of silver; and then, after his 
own rise to power in Egypt, his treatment of them when they came in 
supplication for food. Be not grieved nor angry with yourselves that 
ye sold me hither, for God did send me before you to preserve life.” 
And after their father s death when they feared again that now “he 
will certainly requite us all the evil which we did him,” he gave final 
assurance; "As for you, ye thought evil against me but God meant it 
unto good. . , . Now therefore fear ye not. I will nourish you and 
your httle ones, and he comforted them and spake kindly unto them.”* 

Booker T. Washington, famous Negro educator, built an entire 
speech around the hypothetical illustration given below. Indeed 
he did an excellent job of telling the narrative. 


A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly vessel. 
From the mast of the unfortunate vessel was seen the signal: "Water. 

friendly vessel at once 

come back: Cast do^v^ your bucket where you are.” 
from thp°^’ Water, -water; send us water!" ran up 

IZro vot do.vn your bucket 

answered- "r-i t d ^ “ fourth signal for water was 

teed y"" ■ The captain of the 

and it came u'mw 'he injunction, cast down his bucket, 

ten's of the 

NW-ood Brii;a^(’cd*r*'F'^? I?*;” Speech Models, William 

Models, pp. 8-J2. ^oted bv sI^^T Race.” Classified Speech 

I P i-. vuoted by special permission of Uie pubUsbers. 
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flagrant violation of this principle is found today in the endorse- 
ments used by advertisers. The fact that Dizzy Smith is the 
home-run king of the American League does not make him an 
authority on breakfast food; nor does the consumption of a bowl 
of this or that cereal qualify him in this regard. 


Statistics 

Whether they are based upon your own experience or that of 
someone else, facts usually come in one of two forms: statistics 
or examples. The first permits the speaker, through the use of a 
numerical technique, to make a large collection of data meaning- 
ful. In a few words vast amounts of information may be drawn 
together in a usable and understandable form. The common 
numerical medium makes possible striking comparisons. In the 
example given below, observe how in about fifty words the 
speaker has summarized total production, total exports for two 
significant years, and has pulled together a conclusion about 
“inflationary demand.” 

For example, we aU have heard the aceusaUon that inflation and the 
scarcity of materials is largely caused by eqwrts, but 4e facB fail 
substantiate this charge in any respect. In 1938 ‘h® United States pro- 
duced $84 billion worth of goods and exported $3.5 M’’™’ “ P 
cent. In 1947 we produced $230 biUion worth of 
$14 billion, or ahLt 6 percent. In other ^“XereerS 

demand on our economy in 1947 tvas not Plater ‘han 6 
bulk of the pressure, or 94 percent, was caused right at home by 
domestic demand.’ 

Inusinu the example, you need to guard against oversimplifica- 
Jn or dfpendenoi Von too few instances. Still. stat^Ucs mu^t 

be kept in as simple a '^^/somrengineers and 

plicated statistics only confuse the listener, cum g 
scientists freauently ignore this principle. As a resulk they may 
"stSl Vte in table form, forgetting the span of 

nV. C. Hadden. “Give and Take.” V»«I Speeches. February 1. 1W9, 
pp. 239-242. 
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Who is an authority? In checking on a source, such questions 
as the following should be considered: 

1. Is he recognized by his colleagues? His training, his degrees, 
his professional affiliations and connections, his publications, his 
reputation, and his experience are indications of recognition. 
Who’s Who, Current Biography, and professional directories are 
valuable sources in this connection. 

2 Are his findings supported by other authorities and other 
emdence. Or what kind of company does he keep? Of course, 
m cases of original discoveries, such criteria cannot be applied; 
but for most authorities, this test is a valuable one. The fact that 
ny psyc ologists question some of Dr. Smiths conclusions on 

T,* perception should be a sufficient reason to question 

■HIS fandings. ^ 


oLll Observer? Or to put this question in 

Lential'.? f™; OWectivity is 

takes preat ^ ° Ths hue scientist or scholar 

T ""'T °’’^®"ations and reporting. 

Tthe soZf T*®" '^® h-h criticism 

Plato althoufTli° we must remember that 

en« th ® “ -- clso a bitter 

Sre 1 ‘®“’'®’"- ^ ““-“ces of a partisan. 

Although Wood* ™“t te discounted somewhat. 

™ of loltr n ™r " “--^cred an authority on many 

Party must be dis’c^“tedt^aus?C‘‘‘^ °®“’°®"““® 

4. Has the ■, I , ause he was a Democrat. 

ration? Under this head" opportunity for obser- 

^idcrcd. Ho wlonl L: h"® '“^'1-stions should be con- 

't:™ cMh?r™"®" 
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thousands of automobile accidents, describe a \vreck or two in 
order that the listener ^vill realize the full implication of your 
remarks. Observe how Mr, Ernst employs this technique in the 
example given below. 


Here is the indictment I make in behalf of the readers of the nation: 
We have lost 1000 daily newspapers in 20 years. We are down to only 
1700. More than 2500 weeklies have disappeared. There are only 117 
cities left in this vast country where there is any competition left in 
daily newspapers. 

I ask what price freedom and what price free enterprize? One boiler 
plate company supplies the inside pages for 3000 weekKes and even 
these pages are sold packaged with advertizing. 

One man o^vns about one half of all the independent papers of his 
state. What if he owns all papers in the state? Do we sit by idly until 


that happens? 

Twenty.five per cent of the total circulation of ah our daily papers 
is ovvned by a handful of chains. In 10 slates, there is not a single city 
\vith daily newspaper competition today, and in 22 states there is not a 
single city with any Sunday competition. 

Now I submit to you that it is no ans%ver for you to say, but we have 


done well in total circulation. , , r f 

Take Springfield, Massachusetts, for example. It has four papers, 
but all owned by the same interest. What good does total national 
circulation do to the people of that area? It is no answer to say that 
the papers that are left are better than those of 70 years ago Lets 
admft ft. The question and the ansiver duck the issue. Even if better, 
what would kelp the few remaining papers on their toes ivithout com- 
petition if monopoly continues?* 


Example or Specific Instance 

As suggested earlier^ statistics are frequently more effective 
and more meaningful if examples are interspersed among the 
statistical data. In the case given above the speaker tamanmed 
his cold figures by inserting the example of Springfield. Massa- 

■ Morris Ernst. “Is AmeZat, Speech^ 

on Americas To%vn Meeting or .y Wilson Ckimpany, pp. 160- 

1346-1947, A. Craig Baird (ed.L ine Meeting of the Air. 

170. Quoted by special permission of Am 
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attention, with the result that soon their colleagues doze off or 
lose track of what is said. 

The following simple mles may increase the effectiveness of 
statistics. 

1. Reduce statistics to round numbers. Instead of telling your 
isteners that the population of yonr state is 9,543,676, simply 
say nine and a half million.” Mr. Ernst, in an illustration cited 

"o™'' “WOP daily newspapers,” and 

weeklies Many times percentages may be more effective 
than the raw data. Keep the number simple. The eleven miles 
per second recently added to the velocity of light will make no 
appreciable difFerence to most of us. 

Fifrnf !/°'"- ttudifors. To 

mav he '‘r ^ ®™“P" soienms. the metric system 

rdience English-speaking 

■oeratnrp. irA a v ’ * same is true in discussing tem- 

Wien tt’irn Fahrenheit and centigrade. 

abstractions. As we hLrsu'gg^'tTdTnr S T” “ 

port, charts j **®*'®“ *" “n chapter on visual sup- 

the likelihood of miinderstaSnt'*^^“"^^'““‘‘''^''’“'"‘^“"'’ 

abstract nature requiVel°u ^fi^ics at a given time. Their 
and concentration ftan to so'™ attention 

lists should be avoided Tho T. material. Long 

interest. mciuued to ensure attention and 

sec what™ "•ords, make the listeners 

" e-™ "xmW. If you discussing the 
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di£Bcult on account of limitations of time. The ethical speaker 
should take great care that the instances presented are repre- 
sentative. When called upon, he should be able to summon up 
additional evidence of a statistical nature to support his con- 
clusions. 


SUPPORTING MATERIALS TO PROVE: INFERENCE 

Woodrow Wilson once said, "There are whole worlds of fact 
waiting to be discovered by inference. 

What did he mean? Facts in isolation are meaningless and 
neutral; but depending upon the industry and resourcefulness of 
the thintrer they may be "diadems or fagots.” Through analysis 
and synthesis, the thinker seeks out their imphcations, drawing 
therefrom inferred facts. Baird has apUy described this mental 
process of inference as "an intellectual leap in the dark, a voyage 
from the known to the unknown. It is mental exploration. 

Perhaps you will be able to see the relationship betsveen facts 
and inference more clearly by comparing the thought process to a 
manufacturing process. The raw materials of thought should be 
facts; the maLfacturing process of these raw matcrrals rs the 
process of inference by which facts are put togetlrcr rn varrous 
combinations. The result of the processing rs a conclusion or an 
inferred fact or facts. 

The Reflective Thought Process 

□ ,.««fnr 7 Rnished Products 

Raw Materials Processing 


Facts - 


►|^fere^ce- 


^ Conclusions 


The types of inference are four in number: 


1. Generalization 

2. Deduction 

3. Causal reasoning 

4. Analogy end Ttjrrt. McCraw-Iim Dool: 

Craig Baird, Discrission. lrinc%p 
Company, Inc., 1913, p. N". 
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chusetts. From the point of view of interest and attention, the 
example is one of the most effective forms of proof. 

On other occasions the speaker may not have time to review 
innumerable instances in his presentation; consequently, he may 
select one or two instances which he considers typical and 
sufBcient to establish his point. This is the situation with the 
proud farmer who hands his friend an ear of com, commenting. 
That is the kind of com I grow on my farm.” The validity of 
such a generalization depends upon whether the farmer selected 
a representative ear of corn. The more ears he displays the more 
likely that his statement will give the tme facts of the case. 

Notice how Charles Seymour gives specific instances or 
examples of “magnanimous men” in history: 


be illuminaUng if we should make up a list of the magnani- 
S end history. Those would stand out as objects 

sid^nu.^T" ° ‘bat wo are con- 

Asshi Ao m Aurelius. Chaucer’s knight, Francis of 

Meioh Henry V. Sir Walter 

times— Abrah? 1 1 ‘-barles Darwin, and above all in modem 

men nTmatl h inslruoUvo to note the 

”xe"uded W ,r ‘"‘<=«igent. who would have to bo 

sider tlie c Napoleon Bonaparte. If you con- 

that was laid bv T(!h emphasis 

mllyy ^ '^“"‘brg bow to perform ma^ani- 


cvaluatiiir'em***!*^"'* should apply in 

cxaluatmg e.xamplos as evidence are the foUowing: 

tion isTo ’‘^P^csentativo of their class? If a generalim- 

ancristhtr T". “ “f oases^rose in- 

comlitulc a /nf sumplT^m P'-nsnn(«f to 

.0 presentahon of numerous aramples in a speech may be 
Sej-mour, op. cit. 
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Deduction 


Deductive reasoning consists in applying a general law or 
accepted principle to a particular case. It is based upon the tenet 
that what is true of an entire class is likewise true of any member 
of the class. Such reasoning may be arranged in the form of three 
propositions: a major premise, expressing a generalization about 
an entire class; a minor premise, identifying a specific instance 
as a member of the class; and a conclusion, applying the general- 
ization to the specific instance. Logicians speak of this form of 
deductive reasoning as the categorical syllogism. 

Below are some syllogisms which we frequently hear in our 
society in one form or another: 


Major premise: 
Minor premise: 
Conclusion: 

Major premise: 

Minor premise: 
Conclusion: 

Major premise: 
Minor premise: 
Conclusion: 

Major premise: 


Minor premise: 
Conclusion: 


All men are created free and equal. 

John is a man. 

Therefore John is created free and equal. 

All men twenty-one or over have the right to 
vote. 

John is a man twenty-one or over. 

John has the right to vote. 

All men should be educated. 

John is a man. 

John should be educated. 

All able-bodied men over eighteen years old 
come under the provisions of the Selective 

Service Act. ^ 

Tohn is an able-bodied man over eighteen. 

John comes under Uic proWsions of the Selective 
Service Act. 


In n speech tl>e syllogisms given above wonid 
formally stated, but they might be combmed m a form s.mdar 
to the paragraph below: 

DemocraUc society c^rshoaM 

X^Xand^ haTtrshouid ha« the pnM.egc of s.Uag. -nrerefore 
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Generalization 

Generalization, sometimes called argument from specific 
instance, which involves drawing conclusions from statistics or 
specific instances, has already been partially described in the 
earlier section on example. To reiterate, it involves drawing con- 
clusions from a number of observed instances. It may be repre- 
sented as follows: 



the jury for its verdict, he utilizes such an 
inductive process. After hearing each juror's response, he gen- 
eralizes concerning their opinions and thus determines the guilt 
or mnocence of the accused. 

member of the advanced public-speaking class makes 
sturnri?" ^ ‘"^"her may conclude that the 

likelv tliaf ^ tliat the more cases considered, the more 

onk in o, “ndusion is valid. Absolute certainty is possible 
” -h™ =>« -embL of a class 

rILteZe 0“-=. ‘he conclusions 

ifLmma r " ‘hat is. likely to be true. 

followtagZ'’ generalizations are the 


ization?^^™^ number of instances considered to draw a general- 
2- Are instanees observed nepresentaUve of the class? 
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main clause (consequent). Obviously, “if you fail the course,’ it 
does not necessarily mean that “you failed the final examination,’ 
which is only one of many possibilities. You may not have turned 
in a term paper, or attended class, or completed the daily assign- 
ment, or pleased the instructor- 

Notice the deductive pattern in the following sentences from 
Patrick Henry’s famous address, “Liberty or Death. If we wish 
to be free — ^if we mean to preserve inviolate those inestimable 
privileges for which we have been so long contending if we 
mean not basely to abandon the noble struggle in which we have 
been so long engaged, and which we have pledged ourselves 
never to abandon until the glorious object of our contest shall be 
obtained— we must fight! I repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal 
to arms and to the God of Hosts is all that is left usl” 

From the example above you will observe that Patnck Hen^ 
did not put formal syllogisms into his speech. In fact, m the part 
given here, the syllogisms are only suggeste , on some ° ® 

premises must be implied. The listener “"""g 
Ltomatically supplies what is missing In thrs^popular form the 

syllogism is often referred to as an ent rniinr 

The disjunctive syllogism involves an either ... ] 

premise; two possibilities are present 
Jones will play either guard or tacHe. 

So LtrS^s^tldXnse . lose its popularity. 

Again the reasoning process is easily discern’ 

rntcr law school or work on a 
Major premise: You may cither enter 

crciXnf" 

• oltirms one alternative, the conclusion 
If the minor premise all ,i,o 

denies tlie other, and vice versa. For tins .yp<- 


A CraiC * 

'‘For further explanation’ SK n. s jjg.m 
Delmc, Ginn i Company, rev. eU, 


A. Cmlg Baird. FuUlc Dlreurtton end 
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John Jones has a right to demand these privileges. His race and color 
should not be made the bases for denial of any of these privileges. 
V, obligations. Ue 

Swt c ° T® 'f " 5'““" "'® provisions of the 

Selective Service Act. In time of rvar, they must defend their country. 

folding tets categorical syllogism depends upon the 

1. Hjhe general principle (major premise) true or accepted as 

Does the major premise generalize concerning an entire class? 

certriniv cl ‘’■a conclusion is not a 

certainty but a probability. 

wh^h (minor term) a member of the class about 

which the generalization is made? 

contoiondTli*" “‘cg°"cal type, there are two types of 
Twr tf hypothetical and the disjunctive. In 

thi V “ “if” claoso- Notice 

SoStr® ““y transformed into 

K you study, you will pass. 

S:?: -i“ i^ave difficulty 

H you ZaSfv fine friends. 

these syllogifL'!°BTta efsTso^’ difficulty completing 

complete hypothetical syllogismappemLrffilW^ 

i premise. « ^u fafl the final examination, you failed the 
Conclusion:""' IZ S 

”irXcnppU®T ft" (ootecedent). 

premise must affirm the “jr rl ° *0 minor 

mrrn the ,f clause (antecedent) or deny the 
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Some time ago the police of a southern city arrested t\venly- 
one hoboes who had drifted into the town. \\Tien a reporter asked 
the oldest one, “What do you think makes men go on the bum?” 
he received the following causal analysis: Thats ea^, its 
liquor. Liquor and women. Oh, well, some of them just got the 
wanderlust. But mostly it’s liquor. A man gels to drinking. He 
loses his job. His wife leaves him. He goes on. Gets arrested. 
Told to get out of town, and then there he is. He s sunk. 

In this example, the speaker gave numerous causes explaining 
why there are hoboes. Interestingly, each result becomes a 
cause for the next event. UsuaDy causality is exceedingly complex, 
consequently diflScult to untangle. 

Effect-to-cause sequence moves toward the past. A given event 
becomes an effect mth a cause somewhere in the p^t to be 
located. A man’s car is ruined by fire during the nig 1. ^ ^ en e 
investigates, he finds the dashboard melted and the %vi^g still 
smoldng. He concludes therefore that the cause was defecbve 

"T®the foUorving passage both types of causal inference are 


employed: 

dependent college. It has provld^ Peniove these institutions, and if 

educational system in tins it means that the 

recent history in Europe and Asi become a different 

entire atino^here of tdl education the educa- 

thing. One is compelled to sson . members of tlie 

Uonal baclcgmunds of of their own freedom in 

President’s Commission consider \jucli of the philosoplucal 

the making of their jet, tag almost llie res-erse of the 

background of the report stero jet they I.ave rcaHy 

educational system which iney ^ in Uicir ou-n rccommcnda* 

made no prosiion for U.at which w so basic 

- -The Christian Con«e '’Col 

Spee^rj'i^^T.'So. p?.T«kiOS. Qw-cd by spretif permissinn. 
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possibilffies given in the major premise must embrace all the 
possibUities. and tliere must be no overlapping. 

intemstT’““‘'‘’n complete. For those 

relrn “"‘^'='■"‘“'’‘''8 intricacies of the deductive 

dentTA“ Tm T “ ''“‘’"''"“ded. However, the stu- 
ti™ slo" f n.uch of our thought is deduc- 

loueir” “ 7“' appear in a speech, but 

here Tv b >nore premises suppressed). In one par^raph 
ing plTlS, -n Thn follow- 

defeSffmm “ ^'’“‘”■’8 

or common decency ' or mtemational justice 

■who seeks to uphold it War wU 1 ^'’"“’^ degrade any people 

of an attemnt fn r.As 1, .. “levitably follow as the result 

revolting injLtioe.”i=^* * * **’ founded in immorality and 

Causal Reasoning 

irritated by trueflire 7““'“”® University became so 
campus paCr ffis 1 ‘n dre 

courL becCe 7 h=‘d failed a certain 

Whether herew -to7n:r;-r'=‘' ^ “^dmd. 

causal reasoning. His failure ’tr. ' man indulged in some 

was the effect of the true-false te7t?'' ^“'"'"'d'nn, he thought, 

events in the past arLonsidp”’Tn*°™''‘* ^vo 

the cause and the second is th^ 7* which occurred first is 
murder of Archduke Pp,-,?' _f Historians agree that the 
of World War I. Causal immediate cause 

hazard a guess about U^r f“tee ''®®“°ner to 

admonished rvith the statement “If ' ‘"’'dd may be 

(cause), you may get burned (effect 7''* 

before Ae Senate 

’ voi. 58, Part 5, p. 4355. 
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Some time ago the police of a southern city arrested twenty 
one hoboes who had drifted into the town. When a reporter asked 
the oldest one, “What do you think makes men go on the bum? 
he received the following causal analysis: Thats easy, i 
liquor. Liquor and women. Oh, well, some of them just got 
wanderlust. But mostly it’s liquor. A man gets to m mg. e 
loses his job. His wife leaves him. He goes on. Gets^ arrested. 
Told to get out of town, and then there he is. He s sun . 

In this example, the speaker gave numerous f 

why there are hohoes. 

cause for the next event. Usually causality IS exceea gy 

consequently difficult to untangle. ^ 

Effect-to-cause sequence moves past ,o be 

becomes an effect with a cause som When he 

located. A man’s car is ruined by fi-_f“™Lnd ffie ^ still 
investigates, he finds the dashboard melted 
smoking. He concludes therefore 

"’“tag' , of causal inference are 

In the following passage both type 

employed: , , 

. • America h-rs not followed the pal l 

That tax-supported education ^ education, in Gcnnany tt» ' 

which education, and especial y g altogether to the in- 

prior to World War II has P“"^ i„iellectu.al milieu for our entire 
dependent college. « ha® Remove these insUlutions and if 

edLtional system in dds anything, it means Ifet the 

recent history in Europe •" become a different 

entire atmo^here of aj educa- 

thing. One is cmnpel “ m„ch the members of the 

tional backgrounds of the ^“1°^ basis of ti.eir men freedom rr. 

Presidenfs Commission considered ,.e phdosop neai 

the m-aking of their setting almost the reverse of ti e 

background of the report stems „,ay J.ave rea ly 

edueSional system " " t w Wd- ®>> hasie in their own reecmmenda- 

made no pros-ision for tna 

tions.“ airfalbn Coffeee TocUy." Viral 

.. Walter Alesandfr ’‘J’ 

Spcectier. January 1. l»-'-ll 
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Effect-to-efiFect inference attempts to relate two events by 
locatmg a common cause. Persons who make high scores on I.Q. 
tests seem to be able to perform intellectual feats more readily 
than those who make low scores. The test score, seemingly, is the 
e nU of same factor which accounts for perfor^Le in 
mtellectual feats. William Trufant Foster, director of the Pollack 
Foundation for Economic Besearch and prominent writer on 
to to “S»ificant use of this type of reasoning 

Tpeelf “ P-rt of that 

other“to becnSf /“a'* -"ore likely than 

Torn ! Liref it T Professor Walter F. V- 

Sity of Wisconsin wilt, “f hundreds of students at the Univer- 

th!t Ze 80 portettT^^^^ “ found 

high-school Cla^sl wl! 1 °f 

throughout the four years and^tl^rt 

were in the lowest qu^arter’in P®'' °f 'f'“® 

to rise above mediocre schol I"gh-school classes failed in college 
in scattering cases Tromt “'t?' 7’’® parallelism is striking. Except 
college. Indeed on'lv^ono h a™ school becomes performance in 
tion who feUariontr lowet 

highest rank in the^university. ^“8** “‘-’’“o' attained the 

employs tht^^profftought^'t?' 

oversimpliBcation. A given event “nstantly to guard against 
many causes. For examnle let ^ ""T Probably does have 
man who thought he failed th"' ff*® °f *3-0 yonng 

gave true-false examinations. Any tTe ^7“ ■' '“‘™7d 

have accounted for his failure- ^ ^ ^ lollowing causes could 

1- Too little study 

2. Poor eyesight 

3. Defective hearing 

hcrv Sarett and 
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4. Malnutrition 

5. Purchase of wrong textbook 

6. Mirror reading 

7. Limited vocabulary 

8. Too little sleep 

9. Too much social life 

10. Lack of confidence in his own abflity 


Causal reasoning may be checked by the following tests: 

1. Are the alleged facts true? Before attempting to ascertain 
whether a causal relation exists, it is necessary to verify the actual 
occurrence of the events. In a murder trial, the lawyer must prove 
first that the murder did take place before he can attempt to 

establish a motive. , ^ , 

2. Is there a genuine connection between the e^nts under 
consideration? The causal reasoner must distinguish between the 
coincidental sequence and the causal sequence. In o^er words 
Spanish moss on a dead tree does not necessarily indicate that the 

moss killed the tree. determining if a 

Here are some questions that may aia & 

connection is genuine. 

a. Does die aUeged -«Xut i-llegtd fme? 

effect? And vice versa? 

, I «,mcient magnitude to produce the alleged 

S. Is the cause ^ likelihood of a single mole moving a 

effect, and mee ^ we evaluate the long series 

mountain is indeed r nreomoanied ownership of the 

of tragic events that for over one million 

famous Hope ’ w jg Antoinette wore this notorious 

dollars? Does the fac , j„d? Did possession of it account 

gem explain why jjaniid lost tlie Turkish tlirone? 

for the fact that Sul a ],aif,carat stone cause the deaths 

Or did this wyeh-n Walsh McLean, Washington 

foci^;fcirwho «? m spi.c m ti.e 01.. d 
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events vve have to conclude that the diamond had nothing to do 
™th the tragedies because it is too limited in its power to 
produce the alleged effects. 

4. Are other causes operating which may explain the effect? Let 
us repeat, causality is indeed complex; a single effect seldom has 
a single cause. Eemote as rvell as immediate causes may have 
operated. Return for a moment to the example of the Hope 
Dm jnd. men jeweler Hany Winston received the famous 
jewel, he scoffed at the legend of tragedy. He then engaged in 

diamonds themselves exert any influence for good or evil. It’s not 

io haTdTt ‘he people 

who hand e them.” Mr. Winston, an expert in his field, concluded 

toat oflier causes were operating which resulted in the tragic 


Analogy or Comparison 

-uihie 

acteristics of one en ^ ^ reasoner, knowing the char- 

ullier. Many times s “'f " ""’u'O'vn characteristics of the 

find John Smith's T rt ’'uading matter by analogy. If we 

are Ly I Include /r.f”''* - 

locale will be equally noort " hy him with a similar 

diagrammed as follows: ^ Our reasoning may be 


First Caso 


3. 

-I. 


by John Smith 
A short story 
About the Caribbean 
In Hctl/jool; 

^Va5 exciting 


Second Cose 

1. John Smith 

2. A short story 

3. About the Caribbean 
In Ticiibook 

5. Must be exciting, since first one 
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Ordinarily, analogies are divided into t\vo types: literal and 
■figurative. The literal analogy compares objects or events in the 
same class. For example, World War I is compared wth World 
War II, or the White Sox baseball team is compared with the 
New York Yankees. On tlie other hand, the figurative analogy 
makes comparisons between objects in widely different fields. 
For example, we may compare the federal government to a 
three-legged stool. The literal analogy is usually considered a 
superior form of proof. 

Note the Hteral analogy in the foIIo\ving paragraph taken from 
a speech by W. Nonvood Brigance: 


But because we have been fighting a war agamst mtom. we our- 
selves in this hackrvash of war are tendmg etly 

an old story. Read your Bible. you _™U Jmd e^y 

Hebrews fought mgj'y'y voiTSstoiy, and you wfll find 

for a time adopted those gods. Bead y ^ beean a 

that in 1789 dfe people of 

revoluUon, having^ its aim ^ thousands of its 

ended by having (1) ^ ° liilitarv' training, and (3) a 

people were executed. ^ States is foUorving 

dictator by the name of Napol . pathway. We, who set up 

this same time-worn paradoxi , , ^ emigrants that fled from 

liberty in a new eh^^^^ we should 

fest“ compulso^ military training upon ourselves. 

• r. nhove with the following figura- 
Contrast the E. Borah for exposiUon and vivid- 

tive analogy used by type- 

ness, which ordmanly P midway after I start 

"You might just as say, ^ ,uper state, but I 

over Niagara Falls as to y, ^ 

wlU not accept totemafionah™. 

The essenUal tests of analogy are ton 

. . “The Backrvash of War,” RepTCsentalwe 

1= waUara Nonvood 75 ^. Quoted by special permission. 

A^enl Speeches: 1945.19^ P,hm^ 4 . 1919. 

M From speech by 'Yf ‘Jiuconl. VoL S7. Part 3. p. 2656. 
before the Senate. Congressional Recom. 
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1. Do the points of likeness outweigh the points of difference? 
If vaUd conclusions are to be reached, it is evident that the two 
objects compared must be alike in essential particulars or in 
those which have a direct bearing on the point under considera- 
tion. The first step in checking an analogy is more or less to 
tabulate the points of similarity and those of dissimilarity. 

2. Are the characteristics considered of major importance? 

Once you see the points of likeness listed in tabular form, you 
need to weigh them carefully to determine whether they ate 
essmtial in your consideration. If you are comparing the literacy 
m Denmark with that in the United States, you must show that 
the two nations are essentiaUy alike. The fact that one has a 
sparse population and the other has a dense population may be a 
significant consideration, but the size of the two may not be of 
any significance. ' 

V upon which the analogy is based accurate? 

Valid conclusions cannot be based upon assertions or what seems 

Austr,lf“®'-it “'"Prison of public ownership of utilities in 

verified farts. ™ 

paristis «ipporteci by other forms of reasoning? Com- 
SeZd n they should be 

deducUon instances, by causality, and by 

deduction. What are the opinions of experts on the subjL? 

SUPPORTING MATERIALS TO AMPLIFY 
Jnt"JSen)ZtTt ™s dull 

careful shidv ond fj, » ^ * Why? His presentation reflected 

checW It rlccre^t""^ 

'VTilten his paper with irroat furthermore, he had 

thousand wordLsmud.Z“ ‘o pack into his five 

that he had not wasted a sinefc”^ ““Possible. In fact, he bragged 

Jones forgot one important ^ ' "°'i* '“"‘“"OO- Herein 

h important pnnciple: an oral presentation must 
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be planned to elicit almost immediate comprehension. For this 
reason some good written paragraphs may be very ineffective 
when delivered orally. 

The successful speaker highlights important ideas, devotes to 
them sufficient time to ensure immediate understanding. 
Thoughts may be given emphasis by restatement, a technique 
sometimes referred to as amplification. 

Says Winans, "But often single ideas need to be dwelt upon. 
It is evident that for clearness and for conviction, information and 


evidence must be introduced; but there are other reasons for 
amplification. Some ideas are loo diflBcult for a hearer when put 
into condensed statement. Moreover, if you succeed in setting 
your hearer to thinking he needs time to consider and assim- 

ilate. r T / . 

An idea may dwelt upon” in a variety of ways. In fact, 
any type of supporting material, such as testimony, examp es, or 
statisHcs, serveVto amplify a thought expressed. If you prove an 
assertion by an extended illustration iavo or three mm^es long, 
you have ‘Lelt upon’ the thought long enough so that your 

listener should more readily coraprehen . roose except 

Some stylistic devices, different words in 

amplification. You may recart yo ^ S 

order to enhance the auditors apprecia ran.^^^ 

You may restate the sentence m y 
Churchill does so in the following: 

, ^ century, fanned by the enmson 

In the first half of the twe ^ affected profoundly human 

wings of war, the conquest o bifffier to the mind and much 

affairs. It made the globe seem ” , ^ jo travel about far 

smaller to the body. The jize of his estate, while at the 

more quicUy. This greatly redure ^ exploitable value. In 

same time creating an even wrote "Round the World in Eighty 

the nineteenth eentury Jules Vero ^ it f b„t you 

Days." It seemed a The whole prospect and outlook of 

do not see much of it on your . ,g,e„.Centmy-Crof Is, Inc, 

James A. permission. 

1938, p. 191. Quoted by speci 
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mankind grew immeasurably larger, and the multiplication of ideas 
also proceeded at an incredible rate. This vast expansion was un- 
happily not accompanied by any noticeable advance in the stature of 
man, either in his mental faculties, or his moral character. His brain 
got no better, but it buzzed more. The scale of events around him 
assumed gigantic proportions while he remained about the same size. 

y comparison therefore he actually became much smaller. We no 
longer had great men directing manageable affairs. Our need was to 
Ascipline an array of gigantic and turbulent facts. To this task we 
have certamly so far proved unequal. Science bestowed immense new 
powers on man and at the same time created conditions which were 
nis comprehension and still more beyond his control. 
While he nursed the illusion of growing mastery and exulted in his 
new trappings, he became the sport and presently the victim of tides 
an curren s, o whirlpools and tornadoes amid which he was far more 
helpless than he had been for a long dme.” 

In ^is statement, Churchffl does little more than reword his 
secon sentence. It [airplane] made the globe seem much bigger 
to the mmd and much smaller to the body /* 

At first glance the sentence which reads “This vast expansion 
^ by any noticeable advance in 

wtll^? his mental faculties or moral character” 

ck -f r™ ‘hohght, but in reality Churchill is 

olarfyiug what he means by “seem much bigger to the mind.” 

eniirran!" "h" V,*” u subtle, you may give a quotation or 
which rephrases your thought. In addition to amplify- 

1049, aYihe' MiS’^nt^ Secure.” delivered March 31, 

nology, JtcpresCTioHiie^cricI^''”" Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
by special permission. p^eches: 1948~]949, pp. 35-50. Quoted' 


suTponxiNG Materials 

corc/uKy .elcced. They must ha 
requirements of the a *T" ”"*** “dapted to the peculiar 

(Photo, Co ltCdJtoT%m'’- 
imtmetor and hoys. (FlZo Cul 

Flaut.) Bottom sKaker mn- Corporation, Baton Rouge 

V.S.D.A. Erder^jrCjelC Sroop. ( 


group. (Photo, 
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mankind grew immeasurably larger, and the multiplication of ideas 
also proceeded at an incredible rate. This vast expansion was un- 
accompanied by any noticeable advance in the stature of 
man, either in his mental faculties, or his moral character. His brain 
got no better, but it buzzed more. The scale of events around him 
assumed gigantic proportions while he remained about the same size. 

y comparison therefore he actually became much smaller. We no 
longer had great men directing manageable affairs. Our need was to 
ihsciphne an array of gigantic and turbulent facts. To this task we 
ave certain y so far proved unequal. Science bestowed immense new 
powers on man and at the same time created conditions which were 
•rwn-1 “™Prelw=nsion and sUll more beyond his control. 

While he nursed the illusion of growing mastery and exulted in his 
new trappings he became the sport and presently the victim of tides 
and currents, of whirlpools and tornadoes amid which he was fat more 
helpless than he had been for a long time.« 

In ftis statement, Churchill does little more than reword his 
secon sentence. It [airplane] made the globe seem much bigger 
to the mind and much smaller to the body.” 

At first glance the sentence which reads “This vast expansion 

shh T" ^ ty any noticeable advance in 

^ “an either in his mental faculties or moral character” 

olarifvin'” 'n bought, but in reality Churchill is 

If TO ^ V ““=®ni much bigger to the mind.” 

enLam 'h i. v “ quotation or 

epipam which rephrases your thought. In addition to amplify- 

1949. at the Mid-Cem^ Stand Secure,” delivered March 31, 

Rcpresentative^mprir Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

by special peSon Speeches: 1948-1949, pp. 35-50. Quoted 


SUPPonriNG MATERIALS 

omoX!c%7Tlfr ”■“" selected. They must be 

requirements of the T'd^ ’"'*** adapted to the peculiar 

instructor and boys, (p/^to eT,! 

Plant.) Bottom, speaher Inll’i , ^ ^°n’°ration. Baton Bouge 
V.S.D.A. Ertc^isZfaraiaaf"^ ° rniddle-agcd group. (Photo, 
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ing your idea, you may also impress your auditor with your 
learning. Such is the case in the following quotation: “The time 
in the life of a child when a mother can exert her influence is 
terribly brief. ‘Give me a child until he is seven years old,’ a great 
philosopher said, ‘and I care not who has him afterwards.’ Seven 
years in which to mold character; seven short, fleeting 
What a tragedy that a single moment of these years should be 
wasted in work which an electric machine can do.”»» 

The rhetorical question may be used as a form of ampMeatron. 
The loaded question demands a rethinking of the thought to be 
amplified. Brace Barton effectively puts to use tins means m the 
following sentences: “Some day you f 
every home in the United States 
should you wait until some day? Why don t you 
next yL, within the next 

impossible? I tell you that I beheve;t J«ld be ^ 

tight sort of concerted advertumg, 

“af ifr^rth” 

, »20 

work for three cents an hour. v v j ^ 

In suminBty, wO"I^ (O 6*™ 

f ".«r UKi. ». •"« 

ou IJ n Wife Live?" CorUemporary 

"Bruce Barton, ‘‘Harm 

Speech, J.M.O’NeiU and Floyd jj„ee Barton and 

pp. 255-257. Quoted by special p 
publishers. 

^^Ibid. — — 

SupportingmateriaUmustbe^ ^ ^ Eisenlwwer « 
of the audience. In the University. (Photo, Co tm 

addressing a oonvocation at an instructor is addressing 

hia University.) In the 
a class. (FI Jo, L.S.U. Alumni News.) 
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“An expert is a man who is away from home.” 

“It’s the exception that proves the rule.” 

e. “An analogy is a weak type of proof.” 

f. “The Devil can quote Scripture to his own purpose.” 

g. A prophet is not without honor save in his o\vn country.” 

h. “There is honor among thieves.” 

i. “All I know is what I see in the papers.” 

j. “A fooh’sh consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds.” 

12. Identify the type of inference used in the examples given below. 

If the inference is not valid, explain wherein the error h'es. 

a. Mississippi is poor because it has few material resources. 

b. Dr. Earl Jones, professor of speech at Warren University, says, 
“My book Argumenfaiion is a good textbook.” 

c. Students who make high grades in high school are likely to 
make high grades in college. 

d. Bill Smith makes good grades because he studies. 

e. Dr, A. M. Smith, professor of speech at the State University, 
says, “Jones’s Argumentation is a good textbook.” 

f. If I go to college, I will be assured a position that pays a high 
salary. I \viU not go to college. Therefore I will not be assured 
a position that pays a high salary. 

g. The Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.CA., tlie Metliodist Youth Center, the 
Baptist Youth Center, Tau Kappa Alpha, and Kappa Kappa 
Gamma did not contribute to World Student Service Fund. 
Therefore, it is probable that the campus organizations did not 
support the World Student Service Fund. 

h. I shall get either B or C in lliis course. I shall not receive B. 
Therefore I shall get C. 

i. John Brown belongs to a fraternity and he is popular. 

j. Since all members of class Speech 99 got high grades last 
semester, I am enrolling in Speech 09 tliis semester. 

k. The enemies of Russia include all Amencan businessmen. John 
Morris is a busincssm.nn. Therefore John Morris is an enemy of 
Russia. 

l. Each year more persons arc killed or in/ured by automobiles 
than were killed in ^^'orld War I, 

m. Labor leaders arc radicals. 

John n. Lee is a lalior leader. 

Tlicrcforc John R. l»cc is a radicid. 

n. From my experience with the Iroquois Indi.ms I h.ivf decided 
that you c;mnot trust Indians. 
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EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute argumentative speech 
in which you develop your proposition by an extended illustraUon. 
(Christ used tliis method in the parables.) 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a five-minute talk in which you 
matS/™'^ speech by using only one or two types of supporting 

3. Speaking Assignment. Deliver an oral analysis of the forms of 
support used m a passage (one hundred fifty to two hundred 
words) taken from a current speech. Show to the class that the 

A supported or did not support his inference adequately, 

■e an analysis of the forms of support used by one of your 
colleges m a speech. After the speech, check xvith the speaker to 
see if you have found the ones he thought he used. 

O. nrmg to class five examples of inference that you have found in 
your oca newspaper (look on the editorial page). Be able to 
6 E? classLis. 

tion ° situations in which you can have perfect indue- 

^r'“''®sih,ar- 'n" '““"I*™' “ X®'- >’“'’e a valid "either . . . 

^cW te mutually 

8. Mni to ol^ “ “"'y possibilities. 

have\eard reLndy."“ ““"I’P®’''®'’ Popo’"- generalizations you 

ext'till i:,,re::’ S^e-i-Uons that have been proved by 

“■ " Q'‘estions for Class Symposinms. 

type of proof? 

for ^ Proposition conclusively? Is it necessary 

conduSve proof!'™ P^ot “f “ proposition? What is 


c. Why should one 


■everv" *6 fofiowing terms; “all," 

would vmi nrd-’ "never," "always?” What words 

d TOv s/°m *"“'y™'’^i‘“‘®f'»- these? 

11. Eaon the ™ "eidier . . . or” statement? 

popular application f refiects an attempt to make a 

these staSram seSV"^ 

0. Figures don’t lie, but liars figure." 

ou can prove anything by the Bible." 
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and war.*” “All the adverbs in this quotation,” comments Sir 
Richard, are important, “The one most easily overlooked is the 
last." 

What are the qualities that enable a man to live and perform 
“magnanimously,” and why does Milton regard the magnani- 
mous life as of such vital importance? What did the eulogist of 
Queen Elizabeth, Sir John Hayward, have in mind, when he 
described the Queen as not merely |\ist but magnanimous? 

The word, taken etymologically from the Latin, connotes a 
large spirit. When Aristode describes the magnanimous man he 
finds this spirit so large that he includes no less than twelve 
virtues that go to make up the quality. Three of them deserve 
especial emphasis. First, intelligence, which inspires all the other 
virtues. Second, self-reliance based upon courage. “It is char- 
acteristic of the great-souled man never to ask help from others 
or only with reluctance. . . . The great-souled man does not run 
into danger for trifling reasons; but he will face danger in a great 
cause and when so doing will be ready to sacrifice his life, since 
he holds that life is not worth having at every price.” And third, 
generosity. The great-souled man “does not bear a grudge for it 
is not a mark of greatness of soul to recall things against people, 
especially the wrongs they have done you, but rather to over- 
look them.” 

With this we may compare the emphasis which the philosopher 
Spinoza, discussing the virtue of the free man who follows the 
guidance of reason, lays upon strength of mind and upon gener- 
osity. “By strength of mind,” he avers, “1 mean the desire by 
which . . . each person endeavors alone to preserve his own 
being.” Let us note here, parenthetically, the idea of individual 
initiative, of enterprise, of Yankee “gumption.” By generosity, 
Spinoza continues, “I mean the desire by which from the dictates 
of reason alone, each person endeavors to help other people and 
to join them to him in friendship.” 

Compare with these analyses a contemporary appreciation of 
the qualities that characterize the spiritual leader: He is a seer 
and sees clearly; he is a great heart and feels deeply; he is a 
hero and dares valiantly, with a consuming passion for righteous- 
ness.” 

These are interesting clues to an understane^g of what we 
mean by the magnanimous man. For myself I like that which is 
offered in John Bunyan’s choice term, as the name of the hero of 
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o. All slaves are men. 

This machine is a slave. 

Therefore this machine is a man. 

p. A man who makes a million dollars is a success. It seems evi- 
dent, therefore, that John D. Rockefeller was successful. 

q. Since several students failed to return last semester, it is 
evident that M.S.U. is not pleasing its students. 

r. Louisiana is a great state because it is located upon the 
Mississippi River. 

s. The richest man in my home to™ has a fourth-grade educa- 

Q . to me that proves that schooling is not important. 

Aft ^ ^ j support used in the following speech. 

Attempt to differentiate among those materials which clarify, 
prove, and amplify. ' 


Live Magnanimously-^ 

By Charles Seymour 

ind^fhJ Saul, "The Lord 

but mfae “'’“g® of thee; 

London snm ^ f*'®®” f" ® lecture delivered in 
surveyed with a If" rnonths ago, Sir Richard Livingstone 

si^educa^,!^ • '"r * ““S'** ‘''® S®”®^®' loof-V ®f ^i®®^- 

asted "is America today. "What," he 

if he is tn Iv needed by an educated man. 

L uSvers^ *'"= ™'>®"* and how should 

tTib^^"’'"'’" a" equipment?" 

that the edueft essential and obvious the principle 

pcUtiSmobll "f *® ®I>f®f ®®®M ®"-f 

emphaT “ 1°""" L-ingstone laid chief 

living, and the univn®T-'**^v^ P^bloms— the problem of 
guidance in meeting irThe student some 

standing of "the snirih,=1 f o®®*®^.™®" “nrst acquire an under- 
value to human ev' r orces which alone give meaning and 

nragnanimouslyaUlhe nff^ ',f,r 

^ ! '"® Ix’ft pnvale and public of peace 

deUvereda's^S?SS"IdiI»'ySi'''v'?'- Connecticut, 

jme 19 1949 . It i, quoted bvtSi^l ® ® Commencement Esercises. 

editor of Vital Speed, „ Permission of Dr. Seymour and the 
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is proper generosity. And it is this altitude that lies at the heart 
of what Milton meant by the magnanimous. It is the breadth of 
spirit which, as Aristotle indicates, prevents a man from hol din g 
a petty grudge and which is capable also of forgiveness in the most 
deadly enmities. 

The Bible does not use the Greek word signifying magnani- 
mous or great-souled. But the spirit of generosity which is essen- 
tial to our understanding of it is repeated. This was in St. Pauls 
mind when he wrote to the Corinthians on the quality which we 
translate "charity,” the spirit not merely of mercy but of fortitude 
and of the quest for truth which is the mark of the intelligent 
man. . . . 

The contrast is sharp between this spirit of magnanimity and 
the Mosaic law, of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. Yet 
the Old Testament provides outstanding examples of magnani- 
mous heroes. We remember the story of Joseph’s brethren throw- 
ing him into a pit and then selling him for twenty pieces of 
silver; and then, after his own rise to power in Egypt, his treat- 
ment of them when they came in supplication for food. “Be not 
grieved nor angry with yourselves that ye sold me hither, for God 
did send me before you to preserve life.” And after their father's 
death when they feared again that now “he will certainly requite 
us all the evil which we did him,” he gave final assurance: “As 
for you, ye thought evil against -me but God meant it unto 
good. . . . Now therefore fear ye not. I will nourish you and your 
little ones, and he comforted them and spake kindly unto them.” 

Take another dramatic example. King Saul in his hatred and 
fear of David pursued him in the wilderness with a great force 
of soldiers. But incautiously and without a guard he entered the 
cave of Engedi where David was fiid, and he went to sleep. Here, 
as David’s followers insisted, was the golden opportunity to slay 
the implacable and frenzied monarch. David refused. He cut off 
the hem of the King’s robe as a token of the opportunity of which 
he would not take advantage. Then when Saul had wakened and 
left the cave, David called to him: “See the skirt of thy robe in 
my hand, for in that I cut off the skirt of thy robe and killed thee 
not, know then and see that there is neither evil nor transgression 
in mine hand and I have not sinned against thee; yet thou hatest 
my soul to take it. The Lord judge beriveen me and thee and the 
Lord avenge me of thee, but roy hand shall not be upon thee. 

This conjuncUon of courageous strength and generosity is char- 
acteristic of the great books of wisdom of the Old Testament. 
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the second part of the “Pilgrim’s Progress”— Mr. Great-heart. You 
rvill remember that when the pilgrim Christian’s wife and family 
determined to follow in his footsteps, they were given as guide 
md protector in their arduous and perilous path, this Great-heart. 
He was a man of sturdy self-reliance, marched with sword in 
hand at the front of the party when there were lions in the way; 
guarding its rear when foul fiends threatened from behind. 

He was a man not merely of courage but of generosity. Read 
again the story of that extraordinary duel between Great-heart 
and the Giant Maul: “The Giant came up and Mr. Great-heart 
went to meet him, and as he went he drew his sword but the 
Giant had a club, so without more ado they fell to it and at the 
&st blow the Giant struck Mr. Great-heart down upon one of his 
taees. With that the women and children cried out, so Mr. Great- 
heart recovering himself laid about him in full lusty manner and 
gave the Giant a wound in his arm. Thus he fought for the space 

Gmnt’s°''"^t'i/ breath came out of the 

Giants nostrils as he heat doth out of a boiling caldron ... and 

mLnd W h *1'® Giant down to the 

ndsled hm in “Pc Giant 

• club ” -The . fltrhf' h breaking Mr. Great-heart’s skull with his 
his advcrsnrv ^ A t in the hero's piercing 

mrcyjhe cl off 

courare m'us^tfp w.is \vise enough to realize that while 

turn must he m l!“ • ^ ®f generosity, generosity in 

fool until he fs ^ .1 No matter how generous the 

MrCrea W M ' It ^ ma|ianimously. 

emnSzed thi F “f‘®^ ‘be slaying of the Giant 

Honlt and ta^e 1 fn ‘b® old Mr. 

Croat-Lart avemcd f"’"' ‘''® 

stniction itself." ’ ^ 'be City of De- 

our intdligcnce'*in'lhe'o'*v'’^ goncrosity must be determined by 
The professional h-isel l/ affairs of life by common-sense. 

'vl J gtera al "n ' 7““ P— 4 lose his job if. 

last hall u"s in “7-,’ b= insisted th.at the 

called out. But in a tennic should have been 

player -hots Wn awL'e^ ^ 

himself knew was out tr, ^ hncsman*an ace which he 
meu Mas out. to servo intc„,l„n.ally a d„„ble fault. .Tlinl 
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Observe the reference to the qualities of God in Ecclesiasticus, 
As His Majesty is so is His mercy”; and in the 31st Psalm, 
Blessed be the Lord for he has shown me his marvelons kindness 
m a strong city.” Or take the oft quoted injunction in the book of 
Proverbs: If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and 
It he be thirsty, give him water to drink, for thou shalt heap 
coals oi Are upon his head and the Lord shall reward thee. . . 

In my own youth, being under parental discipline and accord- 
mgty compeUed to spend more Hme in reading the Bible than I 
would otheiwse have consumed, my preference was for the Old 
lestoent. This may have been because of the variety of wars 
and battles, or perhaps of -jicidents which I did not wholly under- 
stand but which I recognized as attractively unedifying. But it 
^ ‘h® extent to which as it then 

nnili'K,. ° ^ ^ Testament emphasized such uninteresting 

hke Anri'"'! '®™g-kindness, forgiveness, and the 

denote n H certain that to most youthful minds these terms 

attuned softaess, or as we said sissiness, not closely 

atlmed to the Ideals of hardy manlihood. 

strto/howtrff'^‘!i,^°“ "If New Testament, it is 

S^fu^Xs'r Si'^en of the personal exercise of 

or of wisdom Tb* f fb “P "[ilh the sense of power, of courage, 
^eat^nems'iw f ^on, in the display of L 

of the situatio^ owards the returned wastrel, was always master 

fee c“;fbrn httL‘’:fff‘’"-'’' r-S*- Excepffor that. 
What an incfcr. c virtue m his spirit of forgiveness. 

Stephen stoned tn d the martyrdom of 

and dvinp witli ti ,1 ^em that did him wrong 

Christ cmdBed-^^a'thCT^F sublime example of 

they doTour I'n not what 

tis enemies, is kmitleTln°w’th'h'''^”'^'^°” ignorance of 

It iveuld be illuminating if w^sh™”d mak"'’ 
magnantmonsmenof liteiltnre rnS^.l^ioTe wo“d 


BLACKBOAno SKETCHES 

®' AMc'/r rfcc" omf the printins lesible. 

them leith c^c. '"ougli that every auditor can sec 
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out as objects of our admiration who combine the particular 
traits that we are considering; Such men as Marcus Aurelius, 
Chaucers knight, Francis of Assisi, the Black Prince, St. Louis of 
France, Henry V, Sir Walter Raleigh, Henry of Navarre, Charles 
Darwin, and above all in modem times — Abraham Lincoln. It 
would be equally instructive to note the men no matter how 
courageous and intelligent, who would have to be excluded from 
the list; Oliver Cromwell, Louis XIV, the Duke of Marlborough, 
Frederick the Great, Napoleon Bonaparte. If you consider the 
implications of these lives you see how just is the emphasis that 
was laid by John Milton on learning how to perform magnani- 
mously. 

The qualities of courageous self-reh’ance, generosity, and intelli- 
gence are at all times necessary to the conduct of national affairs, 
but never more so than in the critical years that lie before us. We 
must be warned by histoiy. Remember the magnificent example 
of a magnanimous policy that was set by Great Britain at the close 
of the Boer War. That prolonged and bitter struggle ended in the 
complete triumph of British arms. The enemy Jay helpless. 
Nothing stood in the way of a Carthaginian peace. Instead, British 
statesmen, by a series of measures that were at once generous and 
wise, laid the basis for a reconciliation and a union of peoples and 
the establishment of an autonomous bulwark of the British 
Empire. This bulwark could not have been spared in the rivo 
world wars that followed. Compare the results of this statesman- 
ship with those of the treaty dictated by the victorious Germans 
to Russia in 1917 at Brest-Litovsk. That was indeed a Cartha- 
ginian peace that took Russia apart and left her with no apparent 
means of defense for the future; but Germany shortly paid the 
price and on disastrous terms. 

Allied treatment of Ceimany in the years between the ivorld 
wars illustrates the failure to adopt a magnanimous poUcy and 
the consequent cost to the entire rvorld. During the earlier half of 
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The upper picture demonstrates the importance of labeling 
parts with simple printing large enough to he read with case. 
(Photo, Ethyl Corporation, Baton Rouge Plant.) 

The lower picture stresses the importance of careful planning 
in a presentation. Notice how carefully the demonstrator 1ms 
arranged her utensils. (Photo, ES.U. Alumni News.) 
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tain our national strength so as to be able to play our part 
manfully. All the world, and Russia in particular, should be aware 
of our determination and our readiness. 

But this determination must be Ifempered \vith a spirit of gener- 
osity. We, on our side, must develop, together with our strength, 
an attitude of underlying friendliness. We must spare no effort to 
understand the Russian point of view and to work out methods of 
somehow getting along with' them. Sumner used to talk about 
‘antagonistic cooperation,” which involved the frank recognition 
of hostility but at the same time the necessity of common 
endeavor. When we speak of generosity in this context, there is no 
suggestion of a wllingness to yield essential principle as a means 
of staying out of trouble. The generosity I have in mind goes 
back to St. Paul’s ideal quality which “vaimteth not itself, is not 
easily provoked, rejoiceth in the truth.” And the limits to which 
it will extend must be determined by an instructed intelligence. 

Gentlemen of the Graduating Class: The quality of a nation is 
the sum total of the qualities of the individual citizens. That is 
why it is so vital that the young men and women now going from 
the colleges, who will be the leaders of the coming generation, 
should go out with a sense of moral values. The University can 
point the way, but it is upon the actual exercise of these qualities 
by educated men and women that the future will depend. It is 
for you to show the nation how to live magnanimously. Because 
of our ancient traditions of service to the community you cany 
with you a special obligation. Be sure of our confidence that you 
will worthily fulfill it. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Baird, A. Craig, Argumentation, Discussion and Debate, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1950, chaps. 8-15. 

2. Bryant, Donald, and Wallace, Karl R., Fundamentals of Public 
Speaking, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1947, chap. 16. 

3. Foster, William Trufant, Argumentation and Debating, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 2nd rev. ed., 1936. chaps. 4-8. 

4. Larrabee, Harold A., Reliable Knowledge, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1945. 

5. Mander, A. E., Logic for Millions, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1947. 

6. Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Behavior, W. W. Norton & 
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that period allied policy was characterized by a stupid relent- 
lessnep; in the latter by an equally foolish generosity. In the 
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German economic life in order, thus serving the real interests of 
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appeal will also produce greater results than a single momentary 
effort. A speaker can therefore improve hfs speech by working 
for multisensory appeals. 

Immediately it is obvious that you can hardly avoid appealing 
to more than one sense in the face-to-face situation, even if you 
try. Auditors judge a speech by what they see as well as hear. A 
listless manner, a blank expression, and awkward gestures will 
create an unfavorable impression. If you are skillful, you can 
make your facial expression, gestures, posture, and movement 
support your ideas. When you ej^lain or describe, you may 
indicate through the use of gestures size, shape, location, and 
direction. If you choose, you may reflect horror, disgust, disinter- 
est, or approval through your facial expression. You may suggest 
a mood or an attitude by your movement or posture. In each of 
these cases, you reinforce your spoken words by visual imagery. 

Of course a speaker can increase his multisensory appeals by 
including in his speech what are commonly refeired to as “visual 
aids.” Among those ordinarily most available are the following! 

Graphic and pictorial materials 

1. Charts 

2. Diagrams 

3. Graphs 

4. Sketches and drawings 

5. Cartoons 

6. Posters 

7. Maps 

8. Globes 

9. Pictures 

10. Photographs 
Practical devices 

1. Models 

2. Specimens 

S. Full-scale objects 
Proj'ected pictures 

1. Motion pictures (films) 

2. Film strips (slide films) 

S. Slides 
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THE PURPOSES OF VISUAL AIDS 

Under various circumstances visual aids are used in a variety 
of ways, and hence they accomplish different ends. In some of 
their functions they are not speech materials in any sense of the 
word. Let us investigate briefly their relationship to speech 
composition. 

Visual aids such as motion pictures may be complete in them- 
selves and require no additional explanation. The movie maker 
weaves into his production all the necessary materials to accom- 
plish his predetermined objective. If he wishes to solicit funds 
for the March of Dimes, he includes powerful persuasive appeals 
designed to move the audience to deposit dimes in a box in 
lobby. In this event the visual aid is a complete unit and of course 
is not a type of speech material. In diis form it is a subject for 
courses in cinematography or visual education, but not for a 
speech class. 

On the other hand, visual aids may be used as supporting 
materials in the accomplishment of a speech goal. They may 
serve the same functions that the verbal forms of support serve, 
namely, to attract attention, to hold interest, to clarify meanings, 
to amplify, and to prove arguments. The title of this chapter, 
“Visual Supports,” was chosen advisedly to suggest this aspect of 
visual aids, which does fall within the province of a course in 
public speaking. 

Atlention and Interest 

Often the speaker may find occasion to include one of these 
visual supports in a speech to attract attention and direct interest. 
The principles involved are the same as those considered at 
length in Chapter IV and therefore need little development here. 
Many visual aids are especially effective because tliey are con- 
crete and novel. We like pictures, charts, diagrams because they 
are definite. They provide the listener with something upon 
which to focus his attention. Furthermore, because they ordinarily 
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presentation of a chart, specimen, or film ordinarily provides a 
means of spending more time in the development of tlie point. 
The multisensory appeal requires additional orientation — ^the 
listener thinks of the subject in a new light. Hence the shift in 
medium increases the vividness and impressiveness of the subject. 
Perhaps this explains the old Chinese proverb that a picture is 
worth a thousand words. 

To Prove 

Many auditors who refuse otherwise to believe a speaker may 
be convinced by a demonstration or exhibit. "Seeing is believing," 
states the old adage. Frequently a prosecuting attorney moves a 
jury not by words but by real evidence. He startles his listeners 
by displaying the knife with which the accused supposedly 
stabbed the murdered man. He points to the blood-stained coat. 
"Here is where the knife entered,” he says. The jurors, shocked 
and horrified by these gory details, are moved to vote for con- 
viction. 

The scientist exhibits a slide, a photograph, or perhaps the 
real object to support his hypothesis. Upon demand the salesman 
skillfully pares a potato in order to sell the housewife the peeler. 
Demonstration and performance make the presentation believ- 
able. 

SELECTION OF VISUAL SUPPORT 

There is no magic in visual aids; their mere inclusion in a 
speech does not necessarily mean a short cut to success. Since on 
most occasions they supplement verbal materials, they must be 
selected with great care; they must be carefully fitted into the 
speech; and they must be skillfully presented. Like other materials 
they must be adapted to the speaking situation in a way to keep 
the speech moving toward the speaker s goal. In selecting a visual 
aid, you should ask yourself six questions; 

Is sufficient equipment available for the presentation? Materials 
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necessitate movement in presentation, tlicy provide a welcome 
change from a straight oral presentation. 

A colorful poster, a vivid picture, an appealing chart, or a 
carefuUy selected film strip often adds novelty and keeps interest 
rom agging. Curiosity can be heightened by a series of draw- 
ings or pictures or by a strip chart. In tlie latter case each point is 
covered by an easily remov.able strip of paper. Wlien the point 
hts with the speecli, the speaker dramaUc.ally uncovers it. 

To Clarify 


Visual may assist in clarifying what otherwise may seem 
*!,• more nearly approach or suggest “the real 

tomg which the speaker is attempting to describe or to explain. 

y 1 ustrate or suggest graphically subjects that are difficult to 
express orally. 
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or neglect the oral part of your presentation. The visual aids must 
be kept supplementary to die speakers development because they 
are not ends in themselves, but another type of supporting 
material. 

Is it possible to make the visual aid an integral part of the 
speech? Like any other supporting material, the visual supports 
must be blended into the development in such a way that they do 
not destroy unity and coherence. A film or slide may be entertain- 
ing, but the vital question is, does it stress the point that the 
speaker wishes to make? The specimen may be novel, but does it 
support the lecturer’s point? These and similar questions should 
constantly be kept in mind by the speaker who wishes to supple- 
ment his oral proofs with visual aids. 


DISPLAYING VISUAL AIDS 

Visual aids may be adapted to a speech in many ways. One of 
the first problems in this respect concerns the display of your 
materials. Two methods are possible: (1) to present the visual 
aid from the front of the room, or (2) actually to place it in the 
hands of the auditor. 

Display from the front of the room is frequently effective if the 
visual support is suggestive in nature and if intricate details are 
not important. Of course the drawing or object must be large 
enough to be seen and must be placed in a location which the 
listeners can see with ease. Obviously, most graphic and pictorial 
materials, practical devices, and proj'ected pictures may be pre- 
sented from the front of the room. If the visual aid is in the front 
of the room, the speaker has the advantage of directing attention 
to those aspects which emphasize his point. Except in the case 
of projected pictures, he also has the advantages of face-toTace 
delivery, direct eye contact, and careful observation of audience 
reaction. 

A second method of display is to place the 'visual aid in the 
hands of the auditor. Small models or specimens, outUnes, sum- 
maries, page-size charts and maps, and detailed drawings can be 
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and apparatus available will determine largely what you can use. 
Anything as simple as a blaekboard sketeh requires chalk, an 
eraser, and a board solid enough for sketching and large enough 
O be seen. Without a projeetor, a sereen, and a darkened room, 
motion pictures are out of the question. Checking essential equip- 
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presented only in this manner. Under these conditions more 
intricate details may be examined. 

When you distribute your visual materials to your listeners, 
keep in mind four requirements: 

First, each auditor should have a copy. The distribution of too 
few encourages inattentiveness because the listener must examine 
the visual material while the presentation advances. 

Second, the parts should be carefully labeled and numbered. If 
the listener is to notice details, he must be constantly aware of 
what part of the visual aid is under discussion. By including 
numbers and labels frequent reorientation of the listeners is 
possible. 

Third, the speaker must be able to persuade the listener to 
lay aside the visual aid when it is not under consideration. If 
the auditor becomes too engrossed in the material that he has 
in hand, he may fail to follow the development, with the result 
that he misses the main points. The speaker must be adept at 
saying to his listeners, “At present, please listen to what I have 
to say,” “Now I should like to have you observe the visual aid 
which I have given you,” and “Will you please lay aside the 
visual aid while I consider another point." This feat is indeed 
most difficult. 

Fourth, the method of distribution must be carefully planned. 
The speaker may distribute his material (a) before he starts 
speaking, (b) during his speech, or (c) at the close of his 
presentation. The first possibility is usually the most satisfactory, 
for it avoids prolonged breaks in the actual presentation. The 
common practice of distribution during the speech can result 
in confusion, a waste of precious time, and an interest lag. Of 
course if you have several assistants who have been carefully 
instructed, you may be able to effect a distribution ^vithout 
serious consequences. Under this latter possibility you can, of 
course, direct attention more adeptly to the point by \vithhoIding 
materials until they fit into your development. 

Distribution foIlo\ving a speech may be used if you expect the 
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auditor to' do further study. In your speech you give the high- 
lights and rely on printed material to provide more complete and 
more detailed information. 


FITTING VISUAL AIDS INTO A SPEECH 


Visual supporting material may be incorporated into a speech 
in two ways: it may be interspersed throughout the talk, or it 
may be presented as a unit before or after some explanation. It 
IS ordmarily desirable to present blackboard sketches, charts, 
mo e s, and film strips in the first manner, presenting the visual 
aid as reinforcement in the development of a point. 

he speaker should have his material so organized that he 
n move along without hesitation and long periods of silence, 
ays,^ w ■ e you make elaborate drawings or while you set 
up equipment are likely to kill interest and to destroy the unity 
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PRESENTING VISUAL AIDS 
Graphic and Pictorial Materials 

Gr^hic and pictorial supporting materials fall into two classes: 
1; tnose develnnRfl *i — i i 


n T T f , ™PP“rting materials fall into two classes: 
and the speech by the speaker himself 

( ) those prepared materials which the speaker uses. The 
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10. Leave the material on board until auditor has had time to see it. 

11. Be prepared to draw or sketch with ease and surety; avoid crude 
drairing, frequent misstarts and slow presentation. 

12. Use colored chalk whenever possible for contrast. 

Hints on the presentation of prepared materials: 

1. Select a visual aid large enough to be seen by all auditors; page-size 
material can best be presented by using opaque projector. 

2. Avoid aids containing unnccessaiy details not pertaining to subject. 

3. Select aids using color. 

4. Mount aid in place where all can see it. 

5. Mount or display in secure position. 

6. Label parts with simple printing large enough to be read with ease. 

7. Focus attention on important points by use of pointer. 


Practical Devices: Actual Objects^ Specimens, and Models 
Actual objects are the things themselves; they may be anything 
about which a speaker might talk: a golf club, potato peeler, 
even a B-36. A specimen is a small part or sample of the real 
object. A model is a replica, smaller or larger than the object 
These visual supports come nearer reaUty than any of the 
other types discussed; consequently their use is to he encour- 
aged whenever possible. If the speaker wishes to discuss bow 
to hit a golf ball, he will do well to have golf clubs at hand. 

General rules concerning effective presentation of such devices 
are difficult to formulate because each offers unique problems. 
The following suggestions will probably be helpful, at least in 
the use of models and specimens. 

1. Select only those that are large enough to be seen. 

2. If a model is three dimensional, give the auditor an opportunity to 
viesv it from different angles. 


PRAC7TCAI. PEVICES; ^MODELS AND ACTUALm OBJECTS 

Whenever possible use the real thing in your demonstration 
talk. These three pictures shour an instructor using a model house 
(photo, L.S.V. Alumni News), a group looking at a large machine, 
and a group looking at an electncal motor (photos, Esso Standard 
Oil, Baton Rouge Refinery). 
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5. Display long enough so that all may see; avoid giving the impres- 
sion that you are attempting to conceal or hurry over difficult 
points. 

4. Be able to manipulate the gadget with ease and with confidence. 

5. Cover or conceal models or specimens when not in use; don’t let 
them steal attention from other points. 

Projected Pictures 

Projected pictures necessitate expensive and technical equip- 
ment, namely, a motion-picture projector, strip-film projector, or 
opaque projector, as well as some kind of screen. A darkened 
room is a “must.” Furthermore, most effective showing requires 
that an operator be employed. 

If not shown with great skill, these materials may amount to 
little more than entertainment. Ordinarily, the sound motion 
picture must be completed as a unit. In this time the audience 
may slip away from the speaker because the darkened room 
may serve as welcome concealment for the inattentive and the 
disinterested. Introductions, summaries, and efforts to fit the film 
or picture into the speech become increasingly important. 

In addition, the following hints may increase the speaker’s use 
of these materials : 

1. Check carefully physical surroundings, electrical outlets, and 
switches, lighting, seating, and ventilation. 

2. Check time required for presentation of film or picture. 

3. Plan presentation so that no note taking is necessary during showing. 

4. Rehearse presentation and plan cues \vith operator. 

5. Set up equipment and focus image on screen before speech. 

6. Reshow film for emphasis if subject is highly technical or difficult. 


exercises 

1. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you use a chart 
or map you have constructed. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you make use 
of colored chalk and blackboard illustrations. 

3. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you make use 
of a model or specimen. 
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Ike Introduction 


U PON meeting someone for the first time, you often, if not 
usually make a quick estimate of him. If you know nothing 
of him, you decide that you like or dislike him entuely on the 
basis of "'hat you see and 
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4. Speafdng Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you use a 
filmstrip or motion picture. 

5. Research Assignment. Check for available film strips or motion 
pictures on the following subjects: 

Telephoning Soil erosion Dairy industry 

^^®ty Citizenship Gardening 

Better health United Nations Vocal cords 

Conservation Battle for Britain City planning 

For each subject locate a film title, the place it is available, the 
rental, and source of your information. 

6. Dis^ion Questions for Class Symposium. 

a. ow do the following types of persons mahe use of visual 
supports m their speaking: (a) clergyman, (b) physics teacher, 

, gym teacher, (4) football coach, (e) auctioneer, (f) 
Sato'’’’’ ° F“Uer Brush man, (h) home demon- 

How do persons fail in the use of visual supports? (Use illustra- 
^s from your own observaUon. ) 
o. What visual supports are available to you as speech students? 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
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to enter, promises you a free vegetable brush. The encyclopedia 
salesman flatters you by suggesting that you are one of a select 
group for a special introductory offer. The insurance man vol- 
unteers to advise you without cost or obligation on how to rein- 
vest your money. Each has his way, sometimes not too commend- 
able, of opening the door. 

A speaker in his opening sentences must also be adept at *‘open- 
ing the door.*' As we have said earlier, few audiences are inactive, 
at least when you arise to speak. For a moment they will attend, 
but the problem is to hold their attention and direct their interest 
toward your subject. If you are to be successful, you must under- 
stand the psychology of attention and motivation. 

In securing an attentive hearing you may wish to employ one 
or more of the following nine methods: 

1. Use an animated delivery. 

2. Relate the subject to the vital interest of the auditors. 

S. Stir curiosity. 

4. Make use of humor. 

5. Establish a common ground of understanding. 

6. Strive to be different. 

7. Keep within the framework of the familiar. 

8. Hurl a challenge. 

9. Be specific. 

Use on Animated Delivery 

One of the first ways of making an audience want to hear you 
is to approach your subject with zest and entliusiasm. You need 
to give your listeners the impression that you sincerely believe 
what you say and that you believe it to be important for them 
to listen and accept your ideas. 

Animation seems easier to achieve if you possess some or all of 
the following; 

1. An intense belief in your subject 

2. Confidence in your ability to present }*our subject 

3. An eagerness to address the particular audience 
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In the opening moments of your speech make sure that you 
wm your way into the good graces of your listeners. Your intro- 
uction must be planned to gain for you a favorable hearing, in 
which your listeners are in a state of readiness to give serious 
consideration to the main part of your speech. 

What is a favorable hearing? It involves three aspects: 

1. An attentive hearing 

2. A friendly hearing 

3. An intelligent hearing 

interest ® implies snstained attention and directed 

Charmt T" ? “““ respect the 

to Z dis^ and are willing to listen 

the auditor^** intelligent hearing implies' that 

ductionT''(l’)*rdhecr thfTt 
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the sneaker- and i-ii . * develop a friendly attitude toward 
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SECURING AN A-nENTIVE HEARING 
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tention and direct interest tow 1 ^ 1 !^ P™’’'™ >5 to hold your at- 
persuade you to unhook the screen do^™‘’"f' ""“f 
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1. Your life or your property is in danger. 

2. The safety of your loved ones may be involved. 

3. Your material prosperity is dependent upon my subject. 

4. This scheme will save you work and worry. 

5. My plan will make you money. 

6. Following my advice will make you famous. 

7. The God-fearing man believes in this cause. 

8. By this means you can be important and respected. 

9. Patriotism demands that you Hsten. 

At the opening meeting of the Atomic Energy Commission of 
the United Nations, June 14, 1946, Bernard Baruch demonstrated 
how to make use of the vital in an introduction. He said: 

My Fellow Members of the United Nations Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, and My Fellow Citizens of the World; We are here to make 
a choice between the quick and the dead. That is our business. 

Behind the black portent of the new atonuc age h‘es a hope which, 
seized upon with faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we 
have damned every man to be the slave of fear. X^t us not deceive 
ourselves; We must elect world peace or world destrvcUoo.” 

No doubt these sober words made Mr. Baruch's listeners atten- 
tive. "To make a choice between the quick and the dead” is too 

® Bernard M. Baruch, “International Control of Atomic Energy,” Rep^ 
resentatioe American Speeches: 1945-1946, A- Craig Baird (m.). The 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1946, pp. 120-132. Quoted by special pennission. 


riCrORIAl. AIDS 

1. In the frst picture Winston Churchill is addressing the Mid- 
Century convocation of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. The huge picture in the background aids the speaker in 
making the occasion more imprcssicc. It sets the mood and 
focuses attention on the platform. (Photo, Black Star.) 

2. Pictorial aids planned for displays may not be suitable for 
visual supporting material. The chart that the young lady is hold- 
ing is an excellent one for display; it is a poor poster for a speech 
because the jHcturcs arc too small, the printing is too small, and 
there is probably too much detail (Photo, L.S.U. Alumni S^ews.) 
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down resistance, elicits initially a favorable group response, and 
creates an air of expectancy. Overstreet says about humor; 

Humor should be an attitude— of playfulness, of not too great 
seriousness; the sudden twist of a word, the flash of a grotesque idea. 
Humor is invaluable to the speaker because (1) it enlists the audience. 
It gives them a feeling of good fellowship with the speaker. Hence 
it breaks down the wall.’ (2) It gives to the audience exhilarating 
bodily reactions. It stimulates the nerves and circulatory system; it 
raises the emotional tone of the audience. Hence it makes them better 
listeners. A laugh is the best sleep dispeller. (3) It keeps the sense of 
proportion, both in speaker and audience.* 

Among amateurs the impression exists that humor is so im- 
portant that relevancy or length of the story has little bearing on 
the situation. Anything for a laugh is their motto. These persons 
may hold attention momentarily, but they fail to direct interest 
toward the hey idea of the speech. As a result, when the laugh 
is over, the audience is no nearer the main consideration than 
before. An irrelevant story may give the listeners a false cue and 
thus direct their attention elsewhere. The speaker will do well 
to make his humor grow out of the situation at hand and to point 
it toward the main idea of the speech. 

Henry W, Grady made eflFective use of humor in his introduc- 
tion to his famous address ‘The New South.” He said in part: 

I bespeak the utmost stretch of your courtesy to-night. I am not 
troubled about those from whom I come. You remember the man 
whose wife sent him to a neighbor with a pitcher of milk, and who, 
tripping on the top step, fell, \vith such casual interruptions as the 
landing afforded, into the basement; and while picking himself up had 
the pleasure of hearing his wife call out; ‘John, did you break the 
pitcher?” “No, I didn’t,” said John, "but I be dinged if I don’tl” 
[Laughter.] 

So, while those who call to me from behind may inspire me witli 
energy if not with courage, I ask an indulgent hearing from you. I 
beg that you Nvill bring your full faith in American fairness and 
frankness to judgment upon what I shall say. There was an old 
preacher once who told some boys of the Bible lesson he was going 

<H. A. Ov-erstreet; Influencing Human Behavior, W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1925, p. 78. Quoted by special pcnnisslon. 
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serious to be ignored; everyone is interested in any scheme that 
“can work our salvation”; no one wants to be “the slave of fear.” 


Stir Curiosity 


Earlier we pointed out that persons like the unpredictable, 
the puzzling, the mysterious. Remembering the exploratory 
tendencies of the human being, his eagerness to participate 
in the chase, publishers sell magazines by running continued 
stories; movie serials, no matter how crudely produced, draw 
thousands to the theaters; and the soap opera keeps millions 
of American women close by their radios. This inquisitiveness 
which always seeks to learn “what happened next” can be put 
to good use in your introduction. If you can keep your audience 
guessing, if you can provoke and encourage them to speculate 
as to what is going to “happen next," you are assured of continued 
attention and directed interest. 

Methods of arousing the curiosity are so numerous that the 
following list can be only suggestive: 


1. speech may be given a unique Htle. 

2. The speaker may create doubts as to his real position. 

3. An exciting story may be told. 

4. A dramatic question or series of questions may be asked. 

e speaker may give the impression by his manner that he is 
going to reveal a secret or confidential matter. 

Bruce Barton employed curiosity in his speech by saying: *‘My 
nends; My subject today is ‘How Long Should a Wife Live?’ The 
title was unique-il stored his listeners! 


Make Use of Humor 

w persons can resist listening to a witty story or to a clever 
o anguage. Therefore on many occasions a humorous illus- 
ttation or anecdote makes an excellent introduction. To be able 
o e a witty story puts a speaker in a favorable light, breaks 

Speeches r m'* 0’N Should a Wife Live?” Contemporary 

^ The Century Co.. 1930. 

publishers. ^ ^ special pcimission of Bruce Barton and the 
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contacts, is just as essential a part o£ advertising skill as of sales 
ability, and so right at the outset of this talk I can confidently claim 
your interest because the subject itself ought to hold you.® 


The means of establishing a common ground of understanding 
are numerous. Below are given a few suggested sources that 
you may uilize: 

1. Stress the groups, organizations, and institutions in which 
you and your auditors may both hold membership in common: 
church, lodge, fraternity, college, service club, business organ- 
ization. Rotarians like to meet and to hear fellow Rotariansj a 
Harvard man holds strong ties with other Harvard graduates; a 
South Carolinian feels a kinship to another South Carolinian. 

2. Stress experiences that you have had in common with the 
audience. Even stronger are those ties that have been formed by 
common experience, particularly if the events have been dramatic 
or intense. With an audience of eX'G.I.*s, you can improve your 
position if you let it be known that you too have served on KP, 
walked guard, “sweated out” a furlough, and stood in line for 
“chow.” Herein lies a partial explanation for the recent Broadway 
hit, Mr. Roberts. Many who saw the play had recently encoun- 
tered experiences similar to those of Mr. Roberts; they too had 
experienced an urge to throw the Captain’s palm tree overboard. 
Student audiences respond more readily if the speaker (especially 
if he is of an older generation) recalls his o^vn student days and 
reveals that he too dreaded final exams, disliked class routine, 
and had an unreasonable professor. 

3. Stress attitudes, beliefs, and biases that you hold with the 
auditors. To learn that the speaker believes as you do ordinarily 
means that you become more interested in his remarks. 

The southern politician knows that in many southern to\viis 
adherence to the tenets of white supremacy is a sure way to 
gather a following. It is equally true that an e.xpression of distrust 
of Japanese or Mexicans may wn an audience in other sections. 


« Elmer E. Ferris, The Art of Personal Contacf,” Modem Species, 
compiled by Homer D. Lindgrcn, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1920. pp. 43M-II. 
Quoted by special permission. 
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to read in the morning. The boys Bnding the place, glued together 
the connecting pages. [Laughter.] The next morning he read on the 
When Noah was one hundred and twenty years 
old he took unto himself a wife, who was” — then turning the page- 
one hundred and forty cubits long [laughter], forty cubits wide, 
burlt of gopher-wood [laughter], and covered with pitch rnside and 
out. [Loud and continued laughter.] He was naturally puzzled at 
ttos. He read It again, verified it, and then said: “My friends, this is 
the first time I ever met this in the Bible, but I accept it as evidence 
of the assertion that we are fearfufiy and wonderfully made.” [Laugh- 

f 11’^ a •“ such faith to-night I could proceed 

chemfully to the task I otherwise approach with a sense of consecra- 


Establlsh a Common Ground of Understanding 

Finding a common ground of understanding implies the dis- 
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* Ilenr^' W. Gradv **n v 

NorT%-ood Bricance fed > I^q Speech Models, 

•/r e. b. Crofts & Co., 1028, pp. 2S7-297. 
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Roe Fulkerson employed novelty in the following introduction; 
"Dearly Beloved: The sermon today will be on the topic of 
dollar chasing. The text is taken from the first verse of the first 
chapter of the Gospel of Common Sense, which reads as follows: 
*What does it profit a man if he gain the whole world and 
leave a rich widow?’ 

Says Overstreet, "The wise proponent of a new idea will make 
sure that the new is sufficiently tied to the old to be at least 
interesting as well as acceptable.’’® As long as the new remains 
within the framework of what is considered decent and normal, 
the novelty will not shock or embarrass. But if the auditors 
draw the conclusion that the speaker is peculiar, that he fs ridic- 
ulous, or that he exercises poor judgment, then the speaker has 
stepped outside what is considered the familiar. 

Keep Wilhin the Framework of the Familiar 
Of equal value in an introduction is the familiar as a means 
of deriving interest and attention. Many times we enjoy hearing 
an old story retold; we like to meet old friends; we treasure 
our memories; we appreciate the speaker who conforms to our 
ideas of proper behavior. The Fourth of July orator, for example, 
mentions in opening those revered events held in pleasant mem- 
ory by those present. Two cautions are in order. First, the 
familiar must not be confused with the commonplace or the trite. 
You will do well to avoid stereotyped introductions which open 
with sentences like the following; 

1. “Unaccustomed as I am to public speaking. . . 

2. “It is a great pleaswe to be here.” 

3. ‘T have a few remarks which I want to make.’' 

4. “I am sure that someone else is more capable of saying this, but 

I ” 

Second, a nice balance must be maintained between the novel 
and the familiar. Eisenson explains, “We generally . . . strive for 

8 Roe Fulkerson, “Dollar Chasing,” Modem Speeches, pp. 359-3G0. 

® Overstreet, op. cit., p. 24. 
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Too often the unscrupulous resort to such sordid biases. How- 
ver, beliefs of a higher order are equally effective and decidedly 
more ethical: admiration of cherished heroes, reverence for his- 
torical events, love of country, respect for our democratic way of 

“d the audi- 
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jiioment and then announced his text in a Jow-pitehed voice, 
vibrant with meaning— ‘The fool hath said in his heart, there 
is no God/”^“ 

The more dramatic and sensational the method, the more 
adroit the speaker must he to avoid stirring up antagonisms 
which cannot be overcome later. Says Overstreet, "Challenge, 
therefore, must be fair. It must show good sportsmanship. It 
must give even the opponent his due. But above all, it is most 
powerful when it enlists others in the fight. Not ‘Come, see me 
wipe up the earth with this false prophet/ but rather, ‘Come, 
let s join in the fight.’ 

Be Specific 

In the chapters on language we discuss at length how abstract 
words, indefinite references, and trite phraseology will Idll in- 
terest and attention. Trite supporting material has the same effect. 
Inclusion of names, dates, places, lends reality to an opening. 
Material taken from the lives of the persons addressed is familiar 
but also specific. In addition, putting an introduction into the 
first or second person likewise contributes to directness. 

SECURING A FRIENDLY HEARING 

Seemingly we listen more attentively to those whom we like 
or admire than to those whom we distrust or dislike. Early in the 
speech you need to work your \vay into the good graces of your 
hearers, and you need to establi^ your right to speak on the 
subject. 

Cicero explains that tliis process involves the speaker’s person- 
ality, the personalities of the judges, and those of his opponents: 

... the first steps to secure good will are achieved by exfolh'ng our 
own merits or worth or virtue of some kind, particularly generosity, 

”Tosh Lee. irow to Hold on Audience Wllhmit a Hope, ZilT-Darii 
Publishing Company, 1947, p. 121. Quoted by special permission of Pren- 
ticc-IIali, Jnc. 

« 0^•crst^cc^ op. dt., p. 23. Quoted by speaal permission. 
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a state of equilibrium, one between the two extremes in which 
neither too little of the novel, or too much of the familiar is 
present.”^® 

Hurl a Challenge 

In planning your opening remarks, remember that almost 
everyone enjoys a good fight as is evidenced by attendance at 
football games, horse races, boxing matches, or a common fist 
fight. If you as the speaker enlist your listeners on your side 
against a common foe or if you put up a good fight against a real 
or even an imaginary enemy, you are assured of continued 
attention. 

President Harry Truman used the challenge approach in his 
radio adless of May 24, 1946. In the face of a railroad strike 
the President opened with these sentences: 

at ^ toe American people tonight 

L“o^v ffnr?- ^*2.'**^ ‘’f Harbor was the result of 

men wi^in mir*^ enemy. The crisis tonight is caused by a group of 

the welfare of to™ 
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pp. U'a frytology 0 / Speech, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1038. 
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The skillful speaker must know when to rely upon reputation 
and when to pack into the opening sentences some efforts to 
establish his right to speak on the subject. 

Appearance 

'“Actions speak louder than words,*' advises the authority on 
good manners. ‘Tretty is as pretty does,*’ says the anxious mother 
to her bobby-sox daughter. “Clothes make the man,” insists the 
clothing salesman. These cliches, overworked and oversimplified 
as they are, do reflect the importance our society places on 
appearance. Consciously and unconsciously the speaker’s appear- 
ance and his platform deportment have a marked influence upon 
us. If we like what we see, we are more likely to give continued 
attention, to show greater interest, and to believe what we hear. 

If we dislike or question what we see, we reserve judgment and 
become more difficult to persuade. 

In the opening moments of the speech, the audience forms 
many lasting opinions of the speaker, based upon his physique, 
his clothing, and his manner. A friendly countenance and gen- 
uineness in manner arouse enthusiasm; austerity and grimness 
inspire frigidity. Will Rogers, the humorist, won his way into 
the hearts of millions of Americans by his simple and unaffected 
manner. The smile and friendliness of Franklin Roosevelt were 
significant factors in his great popularity. Abraham Lincoln 
realized the value of being a humble man. In each case, these 
men won friendly hearings. 

The bodily build of a speaker may even influence the audi- 
tors. Large men are often regarded as more commanding in 
their appearance than men of slight build. Nevertheless, the 
large man must not attempt to hide his size by slouchiness. It 
liketvise behooves the smaller person to take special precautions 
to appear dignified and impressive. 

Even in the twentieth century, there lingers occasion.aI prej- 
udice against women on the platform. Such altitudes arc cany- 
overs from the past, when some felt lliat tlic woman's only place 
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sense of duty, justice and good faith, and by assigning the opposite 
qualities to our opponents, and by indicating some reason for or 
expectation of agreement with the persons deciding the case; and by 
removing or diminishing any odium or the popularity that has been 
directed against ourselves either hy doing away with it or diminishing 
it or by diluting it or by weakening it, or by selling something against 
it or by making an apology.^* 

In obtaining a friendly hearing you should consider at least 
three factors: reputation, appearance, and ethical proof during 
the speech. 


Reputation 

^ Reputation, or the antecedent impression,” embraces what the 
listeners know about the speaker’s past. If at the outset you are 
held in high regard, you do not need to establish your right to 
speak on the given subject The President of the United States 
receives close attention whenever he makes an official pronounoe- 
n tl 0 t e dignity and importance of his office; conse- 
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Dc Oralore, Har- 
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1921, Jfo*m r.loqu’cnZ imo la f delivered Nov. 13. 
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authority is so impelling riiat otKer persuasive devices are un- 
necessary. Aristotle explains, . . we trust men of probity more, 
and more quickly about things in general, while on points outside 
the realm of exact knowledge where opinion is divided we trust 
them absolutely/*^"^ The speaker who gives the impression of 
having good character must demonstrate that he possesses some 
of the virtues: justice, courage, temperance, magnificence, mag- 
nanimity, liberality, gentleness, prudence, and wisdom.^® 

Good will and friendly disposition involve the speakers atti- 
tude toward the auditor. Does the speaker have the interests of 
his auditors at heart? Lincoln once said, ‘If you would win a 
man to your cause, first convince him that you are his sincere 
friend. Therein is a drop of honey that catches his heart, which, 
say what he will, is the great highroad to his reason, and which 
when once gained, you will find but little trouble in convincing 
his judgment of the justice of your cause if indeed that cause 
really he a just one.”^® 

Herein the “high-pressure salesman" or the spellbinder fails, 
for somehow, in his eagerness to sell his product, he uncon- 
sciously gives the impression Aat he is more interested in making 
the sale for selfish reasons than for the benefit of the customer. 
Consequently, the client immediately reacts negatively. 

Intelligence. The third aspect of ethos is intelligence. Early in 
the speech, you must establish (1) that you are well informed on 
the immediate subject, (2) that your experiences qualify you to 
speak, and (3) that in general you possess sound judgment. A 
speaker may be sincere and virtuous, but if the audience is in 
doubt concerning the speakers information, his cause is lost. 

In the opening of a Senate speech in support of the nomination 
of David Lilienthal, April 3, 1947, Senator Arthur Vandenberg 

^nbtd.. p. 8. 

pp. 46-53. 

** From address before 
February 22, 1842, found in 
Ntcolay and John Hay (cd 
pp. 193-209. 


SpringOcld WasIiingtonJan Temperance SodeW, 
1 Complete IForib of AhraJiam Lincoln, John C. 
$,), Lincoln Memorial Ulli^■crsi^y, 1S9I, '•ul. I, 
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was in tBK^ome. Some regard the woman’s voice as not forceful 
enough for pi^Uc speaking. Of course, such women as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Clar^^ Boothe Luce, Helen Gahagan Douglas, and 
Dorothy Thompson provided proof that such attitudes are un- 
founded. Nevertheless, a woman speaker needs to take cogni- 
zance of such attitudes when she decides to speak. 

The speaker s attire must be appropriate for the occasion. To 
be accused of being overdressed or of being slovenly is damaging 
to your cause. A dress suit may be a “must” for some banquets, 
but at other times it is inappropriate. A cigarette holder, pince- 
nez, or even a loud tie can give a wrong impression. Flashy 
clothes or overdressing may be a factor in creating an unfriendly 
hearing. The woman who dares to speak in a startling hat, 
trimmed with a dangling flower or a waving feather, may direct 
attention to her hat at the expense of her speech. 

A good rule concerning appearance is: the speaker should 
strwe to be what his auditors expect him to be; he should minor 
what they consider acceptable appearance. 

Ethical Proof 


factor in obtaining a friendly hearing in the intro- 
uchon has been called ethical proof or ethos. It may be defined 
■ ^ attempt during his speech to “give the right 

™press.o„ of htaser and by his appearance and manner to 

bv such'*''r!:‘’ ''frtues. Certainly 

of reV g™“g an impression 

of »cbness or oversureness, but he should establish thafhe has 

^toL rr ‘o tn trusted. As 

05 n n>nn of (1) good 

Good intelligence.- 

listaefs arf"u^.“ 

p W at he says without question and because his 

Inc., 1932. pp. ^^etoric of Aristoitc, AppTeton-Century-Crofts, 
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in your preparation, you must reevaluate the question: What 
means and methods will produce the greatest audience response? 
The preparation of the introduction, of course, is no exception. 
Your opening remarks must grow out of the demands of the 
speaking situation. In planning your opening strategy, put these 
questions to yourself: 

1. Do I need to strive for interest and attention, or will the audience 
naturally be curious as to what I shall say? 

2. Is it necessary to sell myself to the audience? What do they know 
about me? Is it favorable or unfavorable? 

3. Does the subject need clarification? Is there confusion about the 
terms? 

4. Should the foregoing three elements have equal stress? 

Once you have determined where you need to concentrate 
your fire— on interest and attention, yourself, or your subject, or 
all three — then you must decide on the kind and amount of 
ammunition needed. Tlus best introductions arc developed out of 
the speaking situation: they involve the speaker or liis experience, 
the audience and its interests, implications of time and place of 
the speech, the nature of the subject. In other words, the speaker 
in some way should make reference to the speaker, the audience, 
the occasion, or the subject. 

The following outline is suggestive of some of tlie possibilities 
open to tlie speaker; 

1. Reference to the speaker: 

a. Relate a personal experience that quaURcs you to speak on tlie 
subject. 

b. Relate a personal experience that you have had in common unlh 
the listeners. 

c. Tell a joke on yourself. 

d. Mention your interest in and an an.il>-sis of the sijbjoct. 
c. Explain or allude to your desire to help the audience. 

f. Indirectly stress your good cli.aracter. 

g. Give the impression that the clKiinnan has flattered >-ou. 

2. Rcfcrcticc to the audience: 

a. Connect the subject «ilh the vital interests of the audience. 

b. Alljjdc to a common experience or goal tlut >-ou share mth llw 
audience. 
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took a direct approach to esta'blish his “intelligence” on his sub- 
ject. He said: “Mr. President, I have been a member of the 
Senate Atomic Energy Committee which sat as a jury in the 
Lilienthal case from January 27 to March 4. 1 have heard or read 
every word of the testimony. As a result, I have been driven away 
from the adverse prejudice with which I started. I have been 
driven to the belief that logic, fair play, and a just regard to 
urgent public welfare combine to recommend Mr. Lilienthal’s 
confirmation in the light of today’s realities.”^® Vandenberg 
stresses that he is in possession of the facts about Lilienthal and 
that these facts had served as the basis of his decision. He wants 
the audience to know that he is a man of intelligence. 


SECURING AN INTELLIGENT HEARING 


The third objective of the introduction is to clarify the subject 
su ciently to secure an intelligent hearing for the remainder of 
the speech. The audience must understand what the subject is, 
hnd what die speaker proposes to do with it. 
e su ject may be clarified by such means as follow; 


2 lev! ^ developed. 

2. Reveal the thesis or the proposiUon. 

5. Give the history of the case (narration). 

6. Summarize the plan of development (tUvision). 

r ., these means are applicable to every speech; the nature 
o the occasion and the audience will deteniine whether any or 
all are necessary. ^ 


adapting the introduction to the speaking situation 

constantly in this book that above all else the 
audwncc must remain paramount in your thinking. At each step 
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in your preparation, you must reevaluate the question: What 
means and methods will produce the greatest audience response? 
The preparation of the introduction, of course, is no exception. 
Your opening remarks must grow out of the demands of the 
speaking situation. In planning your opening strategy, put these 
questions to yourself: 

1. Do I need to strive for interest and attention, or will the audience 
naturally be cmious as to what I shall say? 

2. Is it necessary to sell myself to the audience? What do they know 
about me? Is it favorable or unfavorable? 

3. Does the subject need clarification? Is there confusion about the 
terms? 

4. Should the foregoing three elements have equal stress? 

Once you have determined where you need to concentrate 
your fire— on interest and attention, yourself, or your subject, or 
all diree — then you must decide on the kind and amount of 
ammunition needed. The best introductions are developed out of 
the speaking situation: they involve the speaker or his experience, 
the audience and its interests, implications of time and place of 
the speech, the nature of the subject. In other words, the speaker 
in some way should make reference to the speaker, the audience, 
the occasion, or the subject. 

The following outline is suggestive of some of the possibilities 
open to the speaker; 

1. Reference to the speaker: 

a. Relate a personal experience that qualiBes you to speak on the 
subject. 

b. Relate a personal experience that you have had in common with 
the listeners. 

c. Tell a joke on yourself. 

d. Mention your interest in and an analy’sis of the subject, 
c. Explain or allude to your desire to Iielp the audience. 

f. Indirectly stress your good character. 

g. Give the impression that the chairman has flattered j^ou. 

2. Reference to the audience: 

a. Connect the subject with the interests of the audicniy. 

b. Allude to a common experience or go.iI tlial >‘ou share %rilh the 
audience. 
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c. Praise the accomplishment or aspirations of the group. 

d. Eulogize a hero of the group or a respected member, such as 
the president. 

e. Hurl a challenge. 

f. Relate the subject to a hero or patriot. 

g. Ask the audience a series of personal or challenging questions. 

3. Reference to the occasion: 

a. Relate the subject or yourself to a revered day or event (a great 
battle, a holiday, or historic moment.) 

b. Show why the occasion is important. 

c. Mention in connection with the subject a current event fore- 
most in the minds of the listeners. 

d. Eulogize the history of the group. 

e. Recall other speakers that have spoken in the given meeting 

f. Contrast or compare your own views with those of a previous 

speaker. ^ 

g. Tell a joke on the chairman or a previous speaker. 

4. Reference to the subject: 

^bjecr"^^' questions which lead hsteners to think about the 

^ Statement which focuses attention on the mean- 

ing of the subject, 

d u*" Story containing central point of speech, 

d. Plunge into development of signiBcanrpoint. 

exercises 

how *">'0<Juctions. Be prepared to discuss 

now you would improve each one of these. 

„ One Blow 

Think hard"^ B phrase seem familiar to you? 

in Grimm’s fairv t I 1’™'’*’“' motto of the valiant little tailor 
herinTrrdlrZa t.t, Purely you remember 

seven flics with on 1 1 ° 

tto helsTwe ''‘“P becomes cenvineed 

I ncmemb^ , f “ “mmen little 

the ^"So« ■ «P°n winch he slilclies 

Of couie he finds riS°Um°road“m f™ 

o road to fame and fortune is not an 
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easy one but is aUed with pitfalls and obstacles that would dis- 
courage an ordinary man. But then he is no ordinary man. He has 
killed seven with one blow.” Armed with this knowledge and the 
self-conHdence which it gives him, everything blocking his way is 
only trivial; everything is swept asi<^ with ease as he continues his 
upward climb toward his goal, iinfil he becomes king of the land. 

When you leave Smithfield, will you too be armed with the self- 
confidence the little tailor had; will you too be able to srveep aside 
the obstacles blocking the pathway to your goal in life? Will you 
too have mastered ‘‘Seven with one blow?” The chance is being 
given you; are you taking it? 

The instruction here in the speech department is divided into 
seven phases: drama, interpretation, rhetoric and oratory, speech 
correction, phonetics, voice scietrce and speech psychology, arid 
radio. With a basic knowledge of each, you can face the world 
with the self-confidcnce of the little tailor in your ability in the 
field of speech. The seven are here; can you make it with one 
blow? 


Crime 

We cannot pick up a newspaper or magazine without reading of 
some crime — whether it be murder or robbery or rape or the kid- 
napping of some small child. The United States is faced today %vith 
a situation which in my opinion is almost as big as any problem 
that confronts us in the foreign-affairs department, and you are 
all aware of the problems we have with other countries. That 
problem is the increasing amount of crime in the United States as 
a whole, and especially in the larger cities. 

Jn a recent article wliicb appeared in CoUxers magazine, the 
criminal situation as it exists in the city of Philadelphia \%tis 
presented. During the year 1948 the number of serious crimes in 
the city increased seventeen percent, and during the first half of 
1949 there was an increase of sixteen percent over 1948. The 
cause of these increases in the number of crimes in the city of 
brotherly love is due, according to the editor of Collier s, to (he 
intermingling of politics and police protection. I agree that where 
there is an inadequate system of police protection (here wall he 
more crime, because hoodlums xxdM flock to those areas in which 
(bey will bo reasonably safe from the la^w Ho^vcvcr, lack of 
poh'cc protection is not the problem whicli I %%’ish to discuss, lx*- 
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3. ITS ri /‘’"cT’*’'* introduction, 

itearuig. (b) a fnendly hearing, and (c) an intelligent hearing. 
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Speech, Houghton MifflM Principles of 
6 MiHlin Company, rev. ed.. 1948, chap. 16. 



CHAPTER XIV 



Discussion 


T he discussion proper is sometimes referred to by such names 
as the body, the development, the proof, and iJje argument. 
In other words, it contains what Aristotle called "indispensable 
constituents”: "the statement of the case” and "the ensuing argu- 
ment." The putting of these togetlier into on efFectivc whole 
involves the following: 

1. The presentation of the proposition or central thought and the 
supporting points 

2. Tlie ordering of the supporting points 

3. Tlie internal organization and dc^’clopmcnl of each point 

4. The number and intcirelalionship of t!»c supporting points to cacli 
other 

5. Hto use of oral devices to enswro cicjmcss and coherence 

Before starting our considemtion of these factors. Jet us stress 
again an important obser\'a(ion: a Sftccch is not an cssa^. T?«» 
555 
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weU-developed written paragraph may be extremely ineffective 
when presented orally. Written material may often be subtle, 
precise, or terse. Sentences may be long, complex, and balanced 
in structure. The writer may attempt at times to pack into his 
composition implications evident only to the thoughtful and 
careful reader. ° 

In direct contrast, the oral paragraph must be so constructed 
an so presented that the meaning is evident the instant it is 
• Tj loose, and thought breaks must be 

^ ^ j requently. It may be necessary to express a thought in 
several different ways in order to ensure clearness. Important 
ideas must be labeled and stressed; frequently summaries must 

ouMn must be made to stand 

Let ” listener will know where he is at all times, 

reader *1‘® =^e“'3er and the listener. The 

diffioultv nf ° adjusting his reading rate to the 

refd^a oast" “P ^oublesome lords, and 

the last bff of Xn'il, ® squeezed out 

the moment^nf* he can hear and understand at 

leasS mth T“- "" “">P-hension rate must be at 
two hundred i^ usually between one and 

encolTetliZdf r '>P«°- -hen he 


encounters difficult inaterial? 

nity to ask flip « i. Seldom does he have the opportu- 

ny to asj, the speaker to talk at a ^ 


1 Qoes ne have the opportu- 

a word or phrase^ltol *"1 * slower rate, to pause, to repeat 

to attempt to fi^re oul "vLi't k 

chance of losine the thrso.! r stands a real 

he has only the^ alternative^ o'f I*’-'' thought. Therefore 

ideas which are meanin.,l„„ _/.VpP“® plfases, - 


Ideas which are meaningless at the ^ ' P 

information forthcoming wffl cl^f ^“P'" 

many such lapses in g^'P^'- i^dturaUy, too 

failure. doom the speech to certain 


rcquhe'mersf “ ‘'’“''f”™- “‘rive to meet the following 
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1. Attempt to make what you say immediately intelligible and 
obviously pertinent and compeUing. 

2. Give the listeners as many clues as possible to the structure of your 
speech and to what is important. 

3. Plan your development in such a way that the confused listener 
will have frequent opportunities to catch up with the thought 
development. 

4. Adjust your rate of utterance to the listeners' rate of comprehension. 

LOCATION OF THE CENTRAL THOUGHT 
OR PROPOSITION IN THE SPEECH 

The overall organization of the discussion proper is largely 
determined by how and where in the speech the speaker presents 
the central thought or proposition. -Shall he include it near the 
opening of his speech? Or shall he wait until later for the presen- 
tation? The answers to these questions may suggest the basic 
organization of the speech. 

For the informative speech, the location of the central thought 
is determined on the basis of how much flie audience knows about 
the subject. Since there is little to be gained by concealing the 
central thought, the speaker is wise to give it early in his develop- 
ment As a general rule, the real advantage in this procedure is 
that the listener knows what to look for in the development. As a 
result, understanding is facilitated. Following these suggestions, 
the speech is developed as follows: 

Iktivodoction 

1. Gain attention and arouse interest. 

2. State and clarify the central thought. 

Discussion 

3. Development of central thought 
a- Point 1 

b. Point 2 

c. Point 3 

Conclusion 

4. Restatement of central thought and sum- 
mary of points 
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In stimulating and persuasive speeches, locating the proposition 
is not so simple. In fact, according to his goal, his subject, and his 
audience, the speaker may present his thesis in any one of four 
ways: ^ 


Deductive Order 

As in the case of the informative speech, the thesis may come 
early in the speech before any of the main points are presented. 
In this case, the development follows a deductive order as 
exemplified below: 


Proposition: Baton Rouge offers many advantages to the business 
man, for 

o' located in the heart of a rich agricultural area. 

2. ^e river provides cheap transportation. 

3. ne stale capitoI attracts thousands of tourists. 

4. The many industries have large pay rolls. 

offers both advantages and dis- 
SX hi mn 1 “ P°'^‘ble fer the speaker to 

of his DronnsV° ^ *'*'^*’ constantly reminding his listeners 

hetwerrpoportttratrr'^ 

the supporting pLts themselves. 

opponemrirlhiretemer many 

may serve to crystallize th “"’’““"'foment of the proposition 

opportunity to Resent theepeT*“''”" “ 

Inductive Order 

ho^ilfaudilnoel mr^ immediately above, that is, svith the 

sent tlic proposition aLI-^the m“ P"®' 

gives tile sneaker the n - pomts. An inductive order 

boversial poll i„ LT ^ ‘'’® 

ngreement. In other wordsTorb mV''“ 

» > u build a sound foundation before 
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risking a direct statement of your proposition. A speech follow- 
ing the inductive order might appear as follows; 

1. The Southern states devote a greater percentage of their income 
to education than do states in other areas. 

2. The Southern states have the largest number of children to 
educate. 

3. The Southern states have the least taxable wealth. 

Therefore the Southern states should work for federal aid to 
education. 

The inductive development may take a form similar to a special 
type of refutation called the method of residues, in which all 
possibilities are eliminated but the one which you support. In the 
1948 presidential election, a Dixiecrat followed this line of argu- 
ment; 

1. Don’t vote for Norman Thomas. 

2. Don't vote for Thomas Dewey. 

3. Don’t vote for Harry Truman. 

Vote for Thurmond and the Dixfecrats. 

Proposition Between Two Points 

At times there may be real advantage in delaying the presenta- 
tion of the proposition until after one or more points at least have 
been developed. A strong point may do much to vrin a friendly 
hearing, to bolster up the wavering, or perhaps to quiet a militant 
minority. 

This strategy, of course, is the one that guided Patrick Henry 
the day he thundered out his famous words, “Give me liberty or 
give me death,” before the Virginia Convention. Because of 
lukewarm patriots and those who opposed direct action, Henry 
dared not open with his real sentiments on resistance. Therefore, 
he showed first that the colonists had failed in their peaceful 
efforts. “Sir, we have done everything that could be done, to avert 
the storm which is now coming on,” he said. At the close of his 
first point, he dramatically shouted his thesis, “tVe must fight. 
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Then foUowed his second contention that the colonists should 
resist at once. 

Presenting the Proposition by Implication 

^eal^g situation may demand that you approach the 

subject by indirection. One excellent method is to make the 

GTO opment so pointed that the audience frames the proposition 

mthout being told specifically what it is. This approach demands 

ttat the listener be kept active and alert. On the other han‘d, if he 

does put the pieces together correctly and does reach the intended 

conclusion, he may experience such self-satisfaction that he is 

mme easdy converted to your way of thinking. 

viously presentation of the proposition by implication 

requires careful planning, great skill, and forceful delivery. For 

h !ho,dd ^ but for the novice 

It should be used sparingly. 

ORDERING THE POINTS 

of the sunnnrt^*^ speech organizah’on concerns the arranging 
your scheme of Maximum effectiveness demands that 

your scheme of arrangement meet the following tests: 

1. Does it hold attention and interest? 

3^ Is '“bjecl? 

■1. Does it keep the speech and retention? 

P ne speech marching towtud the speakers goal? 

"hich n'ay^bradTpt™lr!heT''™lT’'™' patterns of partition 
are tlio following: speech development. Some of these 

1. Chronological or time order 
“ "n operational order. 

t: 

0. Prohicm-solution order 
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In each of these cases, the speech order may be predetermined 
by the pattern of analysis. If, for example, the analysis has 
followed a chronological development, then the points of the 
speech may also be arranged in the order of their occurrence, 
from past to future or the reverse. The problem-solution approach 
dictates consideration, first, of the diflScuIty and, second, of the 
remedy. So it is with the others; die scheme of analysis offers a 
plan for arranging the points of the speech. 

However, in preparing a speech, it is not always possible or 
advisable to follow one of these standard patterns. In the first 
place, some of the schemes mentioned above may require adapta- 
tion to a specific speaking situation. Second, other bases of 
division like those given below may imply no inherent order: 

1. According to parties involved 

2. According to the fields of endeavor 

In these cases, you may wish to let the interests, attitudes, and 
information of the listeners guide you in planning your speech 
order. In this event, you wish to consider the factors of 

1. Importance 

2. Interestingness 

3. Complexity 

4. Acceptability 

Importance 

Using the factor of importance the points are arranged in the 
order of their relative importance in the accomplishment of the 
speaker's goal; that is, with reference to their potency to satisfy 
the listeners. Points are arranged in the order from most important 
to least important or the reverse. 

Interestingness 

Using interestingness, proceed from the more interesting to the 
Jess interesting or vice versa. For this approach, the speaker 
arranges his presentation in the order which seemingly coincides 
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number of supporting points 


The number of supporKng points that you decide to put into 
the discussion proper must be determined with reference to the 
compleaty of the subject, the time available, and the type of 
listeners to be present. Opportunities for note taking as well as 
the possible handicaps inherent in the speaking situation should 
also be considered. 

You may decide to give a single-point speech, with a single 
dlustetion, similar to the parables in the Bible. Or you may 
parttion your subject into several main points. Under all circum- 
Sinn nf “Sauization as simple as possible. The inclu- 

vour n probably will complicate 

c crre 

combCstaUa*rn«lwy°°t““"^ “““ 

Or vou Tmv 1 V minor points, and delete others. 

Or^you may solve the problem by ustog some other basis of 


previews and signposts 

pro,ddes'ae*'irsr‘^ “f oral organization, which 

posts serve this purpose and tb^T 

presentation. ^ therefore improve a speech for oral 

speech. lu other word™ thr''*'°'lr'’^ early in the 

"Let me first list mv n ’■ ^eys in effect to the listener, 

>ook for dulfmTdre^^ ““Y -hat to 

"Rise o^CTsS^'ccvr™ .*^“'*'’"'‘“8 prcWew of his speeeh, 
ing hvo sentenecs: "My'^fcct States," in the open- 

government in Uic United Slates'^ 

• I shall attempt to define the 
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gnitude of this phenomenon, to diagnose its causes, and to 
licate the remedies.”” 

fhe signpost consists of labeling or numbering the points in 
'er that they may be recognized. In other words, you may 
tply say. My first point is. . . . My second point is. . . . My third 

nt is. . . . 

Vs the name implies, a signpost in a speech, like a road marker, 
ves as a guide. It tells the listener where the speaker is and 
V far he has gone. If the listeners attention strays during the 
t point, at least you give him an opportunity to orient himself 
m hearing the announcement of the second point. In his 
ech, ‘'Which Knew Not Joseph,” Bruce Barton introduces his 
in points in the following manner: "So the first very simple 
ig I would say . . . is. . . . Now the second very simple diing 
ich I might say to you is. . . . The third very simple thing and 
that I suggest is this. . . .” 

n a commencement address Reverend Harry Emerson Fosdick 
Sad signposts equally valuable. He uitroduced his four points 
ollows: ‘In endeavoring to see the significance of this, consider 
that here lies. ... In the second place, consider that while. . . . 
he third place, let us face the imminent impact. . . . Finally, 
i consider the responsibility which. . . 

gnposts need to be numerical in nature. The speaker may 
se other means of calling attention to his main points. Thomas 
/itt Talmage devised a novel set in his lyceum lecture Big 
ders. 

Blunder the first : Multiplicity of occupations . . . 

Blunder the next ; Indulgence in bad temper . . . 
llunder the next ; Excessive amusement . . . 
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Blunder the next : The formation of nntvise doraestie r 

tions . , . 

Blunder the next : Attempting life without a spirit of enlhush 
_ and enterprize.^ 

fT. cases, the speaker also has relied up 

anofter technique to make his main points obvious: he I 
worded the key sentences in parallel form. 

actnan'" and a summary, 

actua ly has stated each point four time! First, he previewTt 

pmnts he mtends to develop; second, he states; third, he restat 

Tal rh f™rth, he repeats his poin 

again in the summary. ^ ^ 


Addition 

Contrast 

Result 

Alternation 

Cause 

Repetition 
or Exemplifi 
cation 

And 

Further 

Further- 

more 

Besides 

Also 

Moreover 

Likewise 

Nor 

Too 

Again 
Finally 
And then 
Over and 
above 

In addi- 
tion 

But 

However 

Yet 

And yet 

Still 

Neverthe- 

less 

Notwith- 

standing 

Despite 

On the con- 
trary 

On the other 
hand 

In ^ite 

There- 

fore 

Hence 

Conse- 

quently 

Accord- 

Thte 

upon 

Thus 

There- 

after 

Or 

Nor 

Other- 

wise 

Either 

In other 
ways 

Either . . 
or 

Both , . and 
Not only 

In a differ- 
ent manner 
On the other 
hand 

On one hand 
Contrarily 
in other 
respects 

For 

Because 

In as 
much as 

Namely 

Indeea 

In reality 

In fact 

In other 
words 

In truth 

To be 
sure 

That is 
to say 


transitions 


tional devicef as "the to connectives and h 

as the glue ftat holds together all materials 

Composlllon, Jame'j' B'™ders.“ Classified Models of Sj 
"• Century Co., 1921. pp. 82 ^ 
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speech, large and small,”® The coherence of your speech depends 
upon how successful you are in applying “glue” at the right 
places. 

There are many transitional words and phrases that serve as a 
kind of “glue ; their function is to show the interrelationship 
between sentences, paragraphs, and parts of a speech. They may 
indicate addition, contrast, result, alternation, cause, or repeti- 
tion. The chart on page 386 gives many, but not all, of these 
connectives. 

EMPHASIZING THE IMPORTANT POINTS 

Emphasis involves how to make a point or argument more tell* 
ing in terms of retention and shift of opinion. Aside from verbal 
techniques, pausing, variations in inSeclion, and changes in rate, 
the speaker has three compositional means of emphasis at his 
disposal: (1) that of significance, (2) of space, and (S) of 
position. 

Climactic 

4 
3 

2 

1 

Speech Order Speech Order 

Some inference and evidence may touch the auditor more di- 
rectly. Thus, in his eyes, it assumes greater importance. When 
such material is incorporated into a point, that point will re- 
ceive greater attention and produce greater results because of 
its pertinency. 

Space emphasis is a matter of proportions: the more impor- 

® William Norwood Brigance, Speech Composition, F. S. Crofts & Co.. 
1937, p. 207. 
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Blunder the next : The formation of umvise domestie rela- 
tions . . . 

Blunder the next ; Attempting life without a spirit of enthusiasm 
•j. . enterprize.* 

nnnfTr t foregoing cases, the speaker also has relied upon 

wo d obvious: he has 

worded the key sentences in parallel form. 

aetL‘ 11 '’ “gopo't'. =»nd a summary, he 

Tin s h t First, he previewTthe 

LTnott“ h “ >>0 states; third"^ he restates 

TelTn th “ fo"*- be repeals his points 

again m the summary. ^ 


Addition 

Contrast 

Result 

Alternation 

Cause 

Repetition 
or Exemplifii- 
cation 

And 

Further 

Further- 

more 

Besides 

Also 

Moreover 

Likewise 

Nor 

Too 

Again 
Finally 
And then 
Over and 
above 

In addi- 
tion 

But 

However 

Yet 

And yet 

StiU 

Neverthe- 

less 

Notwith- 

standing 

Despite 

On the con- 
trary 

On the other 
hand 
in ^ite 
of 

There- 

fore 

Hence 

Conse- 

quently 

Accord- 

tagiy 

There- 

upon 

Thus 

There- 

after 

Or 

Nor 

Other- 

wise 

Either 

In other 
ways 

Either . . 
or 

Both . , and 
Not only 

In a differ- 
ent manner 
On the other 
hand 
one hand 
Ikintrarily 
n other 
respects 

For 

Because 

In as 
much as 

Namely 

Indeed 

In reality 

In fact 

In other 
words 

In truth 

To be 
sure 

That is 
to say 


transitions 


\V n ■ 

tional devices n -j “th referred to connectives and transi- 

as the glue that holds together all materials of a 

Thomas DeWitt Til « 

Composition, James Milton ’o’NeSl® 0 / Spc^c/» 

i\eiii. The Century Co., 1921, pp. 828-844. 
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tant point receives more time in the speech. In other whrds, the 
two-hundred-word argument is more compeUing than a fifty- 
word argument. 

Position emphasis is governed by the order in which the 
pomts are arranged. Authorities disagree as to the relative impor- 
tance of the climactic and anKelimactic order, but they are in 
agreement that a position at the beginning or near the close is 
more effective than a medial position. 

If you want to make a point more important, give it emphasis, 
^c into it more pertinent supporting material, give it more time 
than other points, and place it in an initial or final position. 


EXERCISES 

tive°sn(Er.^*-'®'*'n-"v’ t° eight-minute argumenta- 

ositioifiiTih-I m ^ die presentation of the prop- 

until the last of the speech. 

present'fh^l^f""'n"*' “ five-minute speech in which you 

speech ash^ ™ ™pfi<^don. After you have finished your 
Sn ’i4s To'”' diink your prop- 

3. SpeaWna yo^ results with those of other students. 

wS L™?/® five-minute (750 

tion Doint nrA™^ Speech. Pay particular care to your organiza- 

readLspeecriofedass.*^'”™'’ “> 

have read^S'""°m “ written analysis of a speech you 

,, P-^°P°s.hon. an d its internal structure. What principles 

CENEnAI, B A GREAT STEAKEn 

■president ^CtdlmbiavV^"^ success of Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
in public. In World War'rr”!*^' “ himself 

men who had united in n confidence to 

ebovc picture Mr pZ t '”’' ‘J'™""!' 

Columbia University ^ freshmen of 

foremost speaker. (Lto. ColZtTvnZlj!) “ 
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discussed in this chapter does Mr. Barton violate? Is he justified in 
violating these principles? (If you enjoy Mr. Bartons speech 
perhaps you will also enjoy reading his "Which Knew Not Joseph,’’ 
found in Classified Speech Models, WiUiam Norwood Briganc’e 
(ed.), F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928, pp. 24-29.) ° 

How Long Should a Wife Live?^ 

By Bruce Barton 

My Friends: My subject today is, “How Long Should a Wife 
Live?” My remarks will be brief and informal, and before I reach 
the end I will refer to the title and answer the question which it 
raises. 

I am emboldened to refer to the ladies because I have been 
given the privilege of knowing, in advance, something of the 
wonderful message which Mrs. Sherman, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, is to deliver to you tomorrow 
regarding a nation-wide survey of home conditions. What a 
vision is spread out before us by the plan which she ^vilI outlinel 
If every home in the United States were as well equipped with 
household conveniences as the best home, \vhat a difference it 
would make m the lives of American ^vomcn( What a difference 
in their children’s Dvesl 

® Delivered at the Forty-Eighth Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association, San Francisco, June 18, 1925. Found in Contemporary 
Speeches, James M. O’Neill and Floyd K. Ril^ (eds.). The Century Co., 
1930, pp. 255-257. Quoted by spedal pennission of Bruce Barton and the 
publishers. 


THE SPEAKER REVEAES KfXJCII DY THE VTSUAE ASPECTS 
OF ins DELIVERY 

Upper left the speaker is saying: “St. Louis vital statistics show 
that the divorce rate in this city Iws come up to haif the marriage 

rater (Photo, Black Star.) , , , 

Upper right, the speaker is saying: It was not my fault to he 

bor^with a black skin." (PImto, Black Star.) 

Lower left, the speaker is saying: Wlwt are my ,wUUcal v,c^? 
None, I wont to make everybody Iwppy. (Photo Black Star.) 

Lower right, the speaker is sayng: Ohwlwt 
ranks of th! economic royalisis wlwn labor look pohtical actlon.r 

(Photo, Black Star.) 
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the discussion 

discussed in this chapter does Mr. Barton violate? Is he justified in 
violatine these principles? (If you enjoy Mr. Barton s speech, 
perhaps you will also enjoy reading his “Which Knew Not Joseph, 
fonnd in Classified Speech Models, William Norwood Bngance 
(ed.). F. S. Crofts & Co.. 1928, pp. 24-29.) 

Horn Long Should a Wife Live?^ 

By Bruce Barton 

My Friends: My subject today is, “How ^ng Should a W& 
Live?” My remarks svill be brief and informal and before I reach 
the end I svill refer to the Utle and answer the question which 

'1“m emboldened to refer to die late b--- 
given the privilege ^^Sg^^^fj^^Ssident of die Gen- 
wonderful , is aeUver to you tomorrow 

era! Federation of Womens Cub , t^^d^ ^o„aiHons. What a 

regarding a die plan which she 

rss ;; 

in their children’s livest 

, m . ri.Viih ConvenUon of the National Electric 
® Delivered at the Forty^-E g „ ib 1925. Found in Contemporary 
Light Association, San K Riley (eds.). The Century Co., 

Spleci.es, James M. O’Neid of bU Barton and the 

1930, pp. 255-257. Quoted by special 

publishers. ^ , r 

V C ThnifTI BY TIIE VISUAL ASPECTS 
THE SPEAKER REVEALS 

OF HIS DELIVERY 

. louis vital statistics sJww 

Upper left, the speaker « saying 
that the divorce rate *n this J 

rater {Photo, Black Star.) ^ «/( twzs not my fault to be 

Upper right, the Star.) , 

horn with a black skin. (P ’ •^Vhat are my political views. 
Lower left, the speaker is (photo. Black Star.) 

None, J toant to make w'hat a panic in the 

Lower right, the 'Zen labor took political actionT 

ranks of the economic royalisls wJwn 

(Photo, Black Star.) 
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is beneath the dignity of human life for her to work for three 
cents an hour. 

The time in the life of a child when a mother can exert her 
influence is terribly brief. “Give me a child until he is seven years 
old," a great philosopher said, “and I care not who has him 
afterwards.” Seven years in which to mold character; seven 
short, fleeting years! What a tragedy that a single moment of 
these years should be wasted in work which an electric machine 
can do- 
lt is a thrilling subject. It opens a whole new %vorId of op- 
portunity to us; it gives us a new interest, a new enthusiasm. 
Every day that we lose in this business of electrifying homes 
costs the nation in its richest wealth — the training of children, 
the lives and happiness of mothers. The title of this speech is, 
“How Long Should a Wife live?" The answer, in the old days, 
was ‘T^ot very long.” The homes of those days had two or three 
mothers and no motors. The home of the future will lay all of 
its tiresome, routine burdens on- the' shoulders of electrical 
machines, freeing mothers for their real work, which is mother- 
hood. The mothers of the future Avill live to a good old age and 
keep their youth and good looks to the end. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Baird, A. Craig, and Knower, Franklin H., General Speech: An 
Introduction, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1949, chap. 6. 

2. Crocker, Lionel, Public Speaking for College Students, American 
Book Company, 1941, chap. 14. , 

3. Ehrensberger, Ray, “An E-^erimenlal Study of the Relative Ef- 
fectiveness of Certain Forms of Emphasis in Public Speaking, 
Speech Monographs, 1945, pp. 04-111. 

4. Sponberg, Harold, “A Study of the Relative Effectiveness of Climax 
and Anti-Climax Order in An Argumentative Speech,” Speech 
Monographs, 1946, pp. Qo~44. 

5. Winans, J.imcs A., Speech-Making, Applclon-Ccnlurj'-Crofts. Inc., 
1938, chap. 9. 
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Some years ago there was a celebration in Boston in honor of 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers. After several very laudatory 
speeches had been made by men a bright and vivacious woman 
was called on. Said she: 

I am tired of hearing so many praises of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
I want to say a word about the Pilgrim Mothers. They had to 
endure all that the Pilgrim Fathers endured, and they had to 
endure the Pilgrim Fathers besides.” 

Do you know what happened to the Pilgrim Mothers, my 
friends? I will tell you. They died. They died young. It took two 
or ^ree of them to bring up one family. The fathers were tough 
arid lived long, but work and hardship made short work of the 
wives. Listen a minute: 


graduated from Yale between 1701 and 1745, 
418 became husbands. What happened to their wives? 

33 wives died before they were 25 years old 
SS died before they were 35 years old 
59 died before they were 45 years old 
Those 418 husbands lost 147 wives before full middle age. 
Harvard wives fared no better. Tabe the Harvard class of 
1671 as typical. It had eleven graduates, of whom one died 
a bachelor at the age of hventy-four. Of the remaining ten 
4 were married t\vice 
2 were married three limes 

T^ husbands, therefore, there were eighteen wives. 

civiliVnr measure the height of any 

bv tliof plane upon which its women live. Measured 

States niade great progress in the United 

ates but we have not made enough. An electric motor which 
or fivp ^achine or a vacuum cleaner works for three 

this wnrlr r millions of women doing 

of thrpf motors can do; selling their lives at coolie wages 

tLtTtnT to neglect the highest work L 

trusted to human beings, the work of motherhood 

Uniterl°<;tT S'^tlemcn expect to have every homo in the 

the ncxZ 1 ^ 1 immediately, next year, wltliin 

hat I W f ''■=>* impossible? I tell you 

fdvZiW , V "Shi sort of concerted 

™ T'' “ “ ‘ho minds of the 

women of this country that every waiman would realize that it 
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course to close; till at length the audience becoming manifestly 
weary and impatient, he is forced to conclude in a feeble and 
spiritless manner, like a half-extinguished candle going out in 
smoke/^ 

In order to avoid ending “like a half-extinguished candle ” you 
must prepare your final remarks with great care, and only on 
rare occasions will you let anything alter your plans. Continue 
making the speech march toward its goal. 


Elements of the Conclusion 

Long ago Aristotle suggested that the conclusion or epilogue, 
as he called it, may involve four elements or parts: 

1. You may attempt to render the audience well disposed or favorable 
toward yourself or your cause. 

2. You may amplify what is important and minimize what is unim- 
portant in your speech. 

3. You may summari 2 e your speech. 

4. You may strive to excite the emotions of your listeners.- 

Whether you concentrate on one or on all of these elements mil 
depend upon the nature of your subject, your specific objective 
and the cLr aspects of the speaking situation The mformative 
speech, for example, may require no more thana ^ 

siatement of your central thought or a summary. The conclusion 
of a persuasive talk sometimes includes all four elements. 


PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE CONCLUSION 

In some situations, it may seem desimble ^ 

reference to yourself or to your own cclmg “bo“t 
During the development of the speech. >ou y 
some Ly your personal appeal has been weakened and thM a 
dcTcnsri; yo^r diameter or j-our lino of attack is necessary. The 
1 Richard Mliately, E/raimr. v/ m.CoHc. James Monroe and Company. 
cL°^r. The nhetoHc of MXotIc. App!clon.O.-n..m.Croft.. 
Inc., 1932, pp. 240-211. 
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Conclusion 


TN THE conclusion you must pull the speech together into a 
1 unified whole. The entire development must be blended into 
a single, impelling impression designed to accomplish your spe- 
ci c purpose. The audience must feel the impact of the speech 
m its entirety, must appreciate its significance, and must respond 
° suggestions. An effective conclusion demands careful 
an t loughtful preparation. The inspiration of the moment can* 
not c trusted. Richard ^\^latcly, who ^^Tote a significant book 
on rhetoric early in tlic last century, has the following to say 
a ou ling and fumbling: "It may be worthwhile here to 
remar t ^at it is a common fault of an extemporary speaker to 
be tempted by finding himself listened to with attention and ap- 
pro ation to go on adding another and another sentence after 
he had intended, and announced his intention, to bring his dis- 
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Now, gentlemen and ladies — [a voice: “Sam Slick”; and another 
voice: ‘Xadies and gentlemen, if you please”] — when I came I was 
asked whether I would answer questions, and I very readily con- 
sented to do so, as I had in other places; biit I will tell you it was 
because I expected to have the opportunity of speaking with some 
sort of ease and quiet. [A voice: “So you have.”] I have for an hoiu 
and a half spoken against a storm [hear, hear] — and you yourselves 
are 'witnesses that, by the interruption, I have been obliged to strive 
Avith my voice, so that I no longer have the power to control it in 
the face of this assembly. [Applause.] And although I am in spirit 
perfectly \villing to answer any question, and more than glad of the 
chance, yet I am by this very unnecessary opposition tonight in- 
capacitated physically from doing it.* 

Your good character and your genuine interest in your hearers, 
if used effectively, are powerful persuasive forces. Quietly but 
surely they may exert persistent pressure in behalf of your cause. 
Therefore, let nothing in the speaking situation weaken your 
hearers* good opinion of you. 

RESTATEMENT 

When Aristotle suggested that a speaker may find need to am- 
plify what he has said, he probably had in mind the forceful 
restatement of the central thought or proposition of the speech 
or the reemphasizing of an important idea. Restatement in the 
conclusion may take any of the following forms: 

1. In the simplest form you may merely repeat or rephrase your 
proposition or central thought. For example, you may say. Let me 
suggest once more that you urge your Congressman to support 
the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. 

2. A second type of restatement may involve the use of an 
apt quotation or illustration which embraces the central philos- 
ophy of your speech. Naturally, such a quotation adds dignity 
and authority to what has been said, and the novelty may be 
a source of renewed interest or a^vareness. 

* Heniy Ward Beecher. “Liveipool Address, ** Classified Speech Modeb, 

pp. 40-65. 
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criminal lawyer frequently uses a personal reference in his con- 
clusion. A personal reference may be advisable in such situations 
as the following: 


1. You may feel that you need to justify the length of your remarks. 

2. You may wish to emphasize that your interests in the subject are 
not selfish. 

3. You may desire to express your appreciation for the attention 
which the audience has given you. 

4. You may want to express your pleasure in receiving the invitation 
to attend the meeting and to address the group. 


Clarence Darrow, famous criminal lawyer, gave a personal 
justification in the final sentences of his defense of Loeb and 
Leopold, the youthful murderers of Bobby Franks. 


I feel that I should apologize for the length of time I have taken. 
This case may not be as important as I think it is, and I am sure I do 
not need to teU this court, or to tell my friends that I would fight just 
as ar or the poor as for the rich. If I should succeed in saving these 
boys .lives and do nothing for the progress of the law, I should feel 
SM, indeed. If I can succeed, my greatest reward and my greatest 
ope \n e that I have done something for the tens of thousands of 
'uv’ j ^ unfortunates who must tread the same 

r a m blmd childhood that these poor boys have trod, — that I have 
one somet ing to help human understanding, to temper iustice with 
mercy, to overcome hate with love.® 


Darrow, well aware of what the newspapers had witten about 
, ’ iip^loglzed for the length of his plea and stressed his 

nigh motives in making his defense. 

On October 16, 1863, at Liverpool, England, Henry Ward 
eecher, fluent American clergyman, addressed a group of British 
wor 'crs out of work because of the blockade of the Confederacy 
y le orth. Naturally, in his attempt to justify the federal 
action, he faced many who were hostile to his cause. At the 
close of his hour-and-a-haU address he said: 


7 ^ w n* ° Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold, Jr.,” 

l (ed.). F. Crofts 
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And General Washington ordered that these great words written 
by Tom Paine, be read to the men of every regiment in the Continental 
Ajmy, and this was the assurance given to the first American Armed 
Forces: 

“The summer soldier and die sunshine patriot will, in this crisis, 
shrink from the service of their country^ but he that stands it now, 
deserves the love and thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, like hell, ^ 
is not easily conquered; yet we have this consolation with us, that the 
harder ‘the sacrifice, the more glorious the triumph.” 

So spoke Americans in the year 1776. 

So speak Americans today)® 

You will note that President Roosevelt heightened the dra- 
matic appeal of his speech by using the familiar words of Tom 
Paine. 


SUMMARY 


Probably the most common type of conclusion is the summary. 
The oral process demands that the speaker repeat his ideas if 
he wants them to be remembered; consequently, a terse repeating 
of your main points in one-two-three order is an excellent way 
to hammer home your ideas. In some cases, you may find it to 
your advantage to repeat the same language used when stating 
your points the first time. You may say, "In this speech I have 
made three points. First I have pointed out. . . . Second I liave 
said. . . . My final point \^^s. . . 

Some intercollegiate debaters concluded their argument by 
saying; 

Since there are children in this country that are denied adequate 
education. 

Since the states are unable to provide adequate education for these 


pupils, . , „ , 

Since these states contain the greatest percentage of our cmidrcn. 
And since education is the responsibility of the entire electorate, 
Tiicrcforc we urge the adoption of federal aid to education. 

« Franklin Delano Roosevelt. "Fireside Clial on the of the 

War." delivered Fcl.ruar>' 23. 1942. In 
Houghton .MifQin Company, 1916, pp. 
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Dr. John T. Caldwell closes his address, “The New Birth,” 
thus: 


I rather think, finally, that if we strive to do a proper job at Alabama 
College, and at all our sister and brother institutions, public and 
private, in bringing about a continual rebirth in the minds of each 
student of this generation, we shall bring about also a new birth of 
freedom and prosperity to this whole blessed land. How much will it 
cost? I did not ask. I only ask my hearers today if there is any task 
more important, or if there is any need more urgent. I only ask if we 
are doing all we can. Or whether we think education is just another 
item on which we can practice “economy.” 

The words of John in Revelations are applicable here: “I know tKy 
works, that thou art neither cold nor hot: I would thou wert cold or 
hot So then because thou art lukewarm, and neither cold nor hot, 
I will spue thee out of my mouth.” 

^ This generation cannot afford lukewarmness toward the moral 
issue of whether or not education is our most important public en- 
. Through the Looking Glass” contains the final answer to the 

importance of education in today's battle of ideas. Tweedledee and 
Tweed edum were preparing themselves for their personal battle with 
each other. Alice was arranging a neck protector for Tweedledee “to 
Keep his head from being cut off.” “You know," he said gravely, “it’s 
one of the most serious things that can possibly happen to one in a 
battle — to get one s head cut off.”* ^ 

In one of his Fireside Chats, delivered during the darkest 
ays o World War II, President Roosevelt relied on the words 
o anot er to restate in his conclusion the theme of his speech. 


Nevt h f T "P™ f"-- Kuch a prodigious effort. 

Ne_^ before have we had so litUe time in svhich to do so much. 
;^csc are the times that try men’s souls.” 

camnOre words on a drum-head by the light of a 

men ' T "'“>'*"elon’s little army of ragged, rugged 

defeat ' ncross Nesv Jersey, having tasted nothing but 

Svccclics I Nev Birth,” itejiresentative American 
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These, then, are the especial problems that face us in this ba^vvash 
of war; First, the problem of the returning soldier adjusting himself 

to civiUanTife; second, the danger of f i" 

Tananese and Germans to other groups; third, the danger that in 
Lhting against militarism, we ourselves shaU become ™ld“"Stic; and 
fi^ly.^the danger of permitting too much of a moral hohday now 

hesitation. To the timid and ff “d^who^’“^^^^^^ 

Teuritris - 

secunty i2> iui > ^ who are conscious or their 

shall meet these problems as a people wno ar 

destiny.® 

In the example above Dr. Brigance has actually ^duded sev- 
eral elements. Notice his one-two-three “'y- ^ f 

effective challenge, and his restatement in the words of Mr. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

APPEAL ' 

appeal for acceptance or action. vou tvill need 

ahly wiU not he enough to XJJ ^f^ir motives-show 

to appeal to your to ener jg^jurcs, and satisfactions. 

» .u»p 

“senator Claude Pepper made a powmful 
to reject a bdl giving military assistance to Greece 

I proclaim that there is ^afr md^^iSe Vib 

whole life which would so herm ^ purpbso to maintain 

country to the United No ons ^ \TOuid know that wlicn 

international peace and measures for tl.c prmention and 

required to take cFectn 

•William 75-84. Quoted by special pcrmlsa-on. 

y\fnrricim Speeches: J945-l^io, n* 
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In a speech before the Third Annual Conference on Public 
Affairs at Ohio State University, March 5, 1949, Francis B. Sayre 
used this type of conclusion. In closing he said: 

In conclusion, then, may I recapitulate in summary form the four 
cardinal points in American foreign policy: 

First, to build up and fortify in every way possible the youthful 
and developing United Nations organization; 

Second, to continue our full support to ERP and to the movement 
toward a Western European Union so as to help unify and strengthen 
the countries of Western Europe; 

Third, to assist in establishing an effective North Atlantic Security 
Pact under the Charter of the United Nations in order to make strong 
the bastions of human freedom and thus to lessen the likelihood of 
war; 

FourA, to find ways and means of aggressive action to spread and 
s reng en the basic principles upon which rests our civilization. 
America, as a Christian naUon, must base its policy unswervingly 
upon ng t and justice and humanity. We must believe, in the words 
0 CO n, at right makes might”; and in that faith we "must dare 
to do our duty as we understand it.” 

I often think of the verse of Martin Luther, that doughty old fighter, 
who could not be downed; 6/6 


And though this world with devils filled 
Should threaten to undo us, 

We wll not fear for God hath willed 
His truth to triumph through us. 
political and economic understanding among the free 
ranv ^ upsurge of the forces of democ- 

unon fli “"^^quences could be electric. Democracy, foundationed 
ZrqtraU? fo^^ ^^eat masses o7n.ankind, is au 

iss!!!r..'rr “ °PP“rtunHy. Destiny is in the making. The 

■ssuos call for men of vasion and mci of courage.' 

. .* Brigance used a summary conclusion in his 

stirring nddress “Tlio Baclcivasli of War"; 

Policte" TiromnuS Ploblcms in the Unllcd States, Foreign 

l^^peclal pp. 51-63. Quoled 
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we pledge ourselves, with the earnestness of deep conviction, that *e 
traltional spirit of the Eepublio shall s^ve and that-no matter 
what the lure to other paths— here in the United States, now and 
forever, government of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the eaxth.'® 

Much of Vandenberg’s emotional appeal in these sentences de- 
pends upon associating his present speech wi* heroic events 
of the past-VaUey Forge, the War of 1812 the Alamo and Mon 
terrey, Gettysburg. Chateau Thierry, and the unrequited crusade 
for Jorld democracy” Furthermore, by hh word ‘=''oice partm- 
ularly his last sentence, he recalled for his listeners Lincolns 
“GetLburg Address” and thus heightened the emotional inpact. 

™ll benefit from the adoption or acceptance of 
ideas. You may have- occasion to want to 

remarks, add a bit of grandeur to 'sS 

Perhaps you may rvish to employ one of the following special 

types of appeals: 

1. Challenge 

2. Declaration of personal intention 

3. Visualization of the future 

Challenge 

It rvill frequently he to t;::! :om: 

audience feel that they arc a p . -Let us unite,” 

common foe. Such an approac ^ battle." Most 

"Let us put down our of a good cause, 

persons are flattered to thm - . > ‘ ^ packed power- 

Former President Frankhn ni^ovel^ l^’elonon to his 

ful motivation into his clos g ,, j, 4 1937, challeiigcrl 

-Victory Dinner Address.’ p ’ dealing with the 

the Democratic part)- to foUou lus 1^ 
pressing problems of the nation. j 

•» Arthur II. Q-iartl h)' rpsciA pmuUUun. 

<\mrrff«n SjKCches, 1 1 
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removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression in the name of this noble charter, we have again pledged 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor; that America is, and 
before God and man will continue to be, a democracy dedicated to the 
people, the servant of their hopes and their dreams, the friend of all 
the peoples who live in the houses, big and little, beside the roads of 
the world; that no overweening ambition, no lure of profit or power, 
no fools gold of empire shall tempt us to betray our dead or our 
desHny; that America is not soft, that it is not afraid to fight either 
for the poor, the oppressed, or the victims of aggression, that we 
realize that we can neither lift up mankind nor protect their security, 
strong as we are, alone; and that therefore we shall keep our pledge 
to achieve international cooperation in solving international problems 
of economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character and in pro- 
motmg and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
ree oms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
reipon, t at we turn our faces toward the future with confidence; 
a we are on Gods side because we are on man’s side, and as our 
cl'"'? strength. If, God forbid, we shall 

=*5 did Lincoln, 

raise a standard to which the wise and the just Ly repair." And 

'■“O ‘0 defend the 4w Charter of 
the United States. "The event is in the hands of God."» 

hur Vandenberg gives us another example of a dramatic 
appeal In the conclusion of a Memorial Day speech delivered at 
said-^^ May 30, 1938, the Michigan senator 

come from Vt 11 ™^p° heroes on the shores of the eternal life. They 
from the fvr conflict that wrenched the Republic 

Ld ti™ ’■'«=>' f™- *0 War of 1812. 

and the travrdl They come from Gettysburg 

unrcnuited °i ''oLoIhon. They come from Chateau Thierry and the 
Ze the roT^r n'™: domocmoy. To the memoiy Zeach we 

to But Z T To each we wZid pay our 

debt. But «e cannot pay. we do not pay. except as, in our easier way. 
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we pledge ourselves, with the eamestriess of deep 
traitional spirit of the Republic shall survive and that— no matter 
wht tC lure to other pa*s-here in the United States, now and 
felrgovemment of the people, by the people, and for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.“ 

Much of Vandenberg-s emotional appeal in these sentences de- 
pends upon associating his present speech wiA ^ 

of the past-Valley Forge, the War of 1812, the Alamo and Mon- 
trt Gettyshurg! Chateau Thierry, and “the unrequited crusade 
lor J;r?d dLiocLy.” Furthermore hy ^s word ^ 

ularlv his last sentence, he recalled for his listeners Lincolns 
"GetLhurg Address” and thus heightened the 7 °““’ 

In L s Jpler forms, an appeal merely stresses " 

will benefit from the adoption or accep ance “f 
ideas. You may have- occasion to want to ^ess up ^ 
remarks, add a hit of grandeur 

Perhaps you may wish to employ one of the toliowmg p 
types of appeals: 

1. Challenge 

2. Declaration of personal inlenUon 

3. Visualization of the future 

Challenge , 

It will frequently bo to your ^^loL: 

audience feel that they are “ f -Jt us unite,” 

common foe. Such an approac pottle." Most 

“Let us put down our en^^^ „ g„<,d ciiusc. 

persons are flattered to tl frequently packed power- 

Former President Frank ^ fences. The conclusion to his 

ful motivation into his closing sen , . 1937, challenged 

■Victory Dinner td m 'dealing with the 

the Democratic party t 
pressing problems of the na lon* 

..AHhur II. Vandenteg Dny 

American S;>ecc/jeJ, U 
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removal of threats to the peace and for the suppression of acts of 
aggression in the name of this noble charter, we have again pledged 
our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor; that America is, and 
before God and man will continue to be, a democracy dedicated to the 
people, the servant of their hopes and their dreams, the friend of all 
the peoples who live in the houses, big and little, beside the roads of 
the world; that no overweening ambition, no lure of profit or power, 
no fool’s gold of empire shall tempt us to betray our dead or our 
destiny; that America is not soft, that it is not afraid to fight either 
for the poor, the oppressed, or the victims of aggression, that we 
realize that we can neither lift up mankind nor protect their security, 
strong as we are, alone; and that therefore we shall keep our pledge 
to achieve international cooperation in solving international problems 
of economic, social, cultural, or humanitarian character and in pro- 
moting and encouraging respect for human rights and for fundamental 
freedoms for all without distinction as to race, sex, language, or 
religion; that we turn our faces toward the future with confidence; 
that we are on God’s side because we are on man’s gide, and as our 
cause is just we are strong in His strength. If, God forbid, we shall 
ever have to fight, let us fight to save the Union, as did Lincoln, be- 
cause the Union is all that can save men. As Washington said, “Let us 
raise a standard to which the wise and the just may repair.” And 
now, as it was when Washington rose to defend the new Charter of 
the United Stales, “The event is in the hands of God.”^ 

Arthur Vandenherg gives us another example of a dramatic 
appeal. In the conclusion of a Memorial Day speech delivered at 
GeUysburg, Pennsylvania, May 30, 1938, the Michigan senator 


on the shores of the eternal life. They 
Mme from Valley Forge and the conflict that ^v^enched the Kepublic 
from the tyrannies of George III. They come from the War of 1812. 
and hen from the Alamo and Monterrey. They come from Gettysburg 
and the travail of rebellion. They come from Chateau Tluerry and the 
unrequited crusade for world democracy. To the memory of each we 
bnng the rose of our deathless affection. To each we would pay our 
c . 11 ''c cannot pay, we do not pay, except as, in our easier way. 


‘’Claude D. Pepper, “Against Aid 
fiiT Amcrfcan Speeches: 1910-1947^ pp. 


to Greece and Turkey,” nepresenta- 
67-83. Quoted by special permission. 
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When the final cross or star has been placed in the last “met^ 
once again there will he those to whom profit is more important than 

lovingly, in the ground. , struede you began. 

Thus do we consecrate the h^^g to ca^y on 

Too much blood has gone into l^ich we stand, 

much pain and heartache h- ^d the ^arth on^_^^ 

We here solemnly swear. Tin ^o„e_ 

7 : 1 :' ft?om ior the sons oi men every- 

where.” , . tj« 

chaplain toucW ' 

made them resolve that t So 

Declaration of Personol ^ p^^eful statement 

On some pemonal course of action may serve 

concerning your own £ ^ant to do. you hope 

as a powerful appeal. By jf type 

to stimulate the audUors m mhe upjhe^.^^ 

of ending is to be eliective, y 

your listeners. , peroration of his Reply 

Webster used this 
to Calhoun. February 16. • 

If the Constitution cannot ® ^er unwelcome, ^ey must 

scenes of commotion not, omit to do that ^uch 

come. We cannot, we "f *rUnion requires. Not 

in our judgment, the safe^ consequences; seeing le 

consequences, we mmt y^ it must yet be dis 

which surround the disc g ncprcsmlalla^ 

Amerieun Speeches, 1945-1340. pp 
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It will take courage to let our minds be bold and find the ways to 
meet the needs of the nation. But for our party, now as always, the 
counsel of courage is the counsel of wisdom. 

If we do not have the courage to lead the American people where 
they want to go, some one else will. 

Here is one-third of a nation ill-nourished, ill-clad, ill-housed— now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of farmers wondering whether 
next year’s prices will meet their mortgage interest— now! 

Here are thousands upon thousands of men and women laboring 
for long hours in factories for inadequate pay — nowl 

Here are thousands upon thousands of children who should be at 
school, working in mines and mills — now! 

Here are strikes more far-reaching than we have ever known, cost- 
ing millions of dollars — nowl 

Here are spring floods threatening to roll again down our river 
valleys — nowl 

Here is the dust bowl beginning to blow again— nowl 

we wou eep faith with those who had faith in us, if we would 
make democracy succeed, I say we must act now!” 


Notice that President Roosevelt intensified the effect of his 
closing words hy effective use of repetition and parallel structure. 
_ Woodrow Wilson issued a challenge when he closed the speech 
in which he submitted the Peace Treaty to the Senate; “The stage 
IS set. the destiny dosed. It has come about by no plan of our 
conceiving, but by the hand of God who led us into this way. 
e cannot turn back. We can only go forward, with lifted eyes 
nd freshened spirit, to follow the vision. It was of this that we 
earned at our birth. America shall in truth show the way. The 
light streams upon the path ahead, and nowhere else."*= 

haplam Roland B. Gittelsohn delivered a fervent plea to end 
scnminatmn, prejudice, and hatred among all religions and 
behyeen white men and Negroes in his sermon delivered at the 
dedication of the Fifth Marine Division Cemetery on Iwo Tima, 
in March, 1945. In concluding, he said to his audience of battle- 
hardened soldiers: 
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Union at Topeka, Kansas, on March 8, 1948. He used a senes o£ 
rhetorical questions to achieve his goal; 

Will we move ahead under a vigorous democracy to greater and 
greater heights o£ production? WiD we move ahead to higher meomes 
L all of ul toivard the elimination of slums, disease, 
ill health? Or shall we embark on an inflationary joy ride to disaster 
rvith the spectacle of some stninge neiy Amencan fascism 

side of every pubUc question for the last tlnrty years? WiU it be 

o, - . b. 4. ™“ bl.dl b.id bigb, „a Ih* 

Strong, determined, j generations to come means the 

eyes Brmly fixed upon a Ji , 140,000,000 Ameri- 

difference between hope and despM n y .yoijapis 

cans but for all the people everywhere throughout the worWr 

ADAPTING THE CONCLUSION 

TO THE SPEAKING SITUATION 

There is no formula that the 

elements of the conclusion necessitate 

Some speeches may requ y ■ 

the inclusion of ““ The informative speech may 

selecting the elements ^ hoth. The persuasive 

demand a summary or “ „ppeah Indeed, it would 

speech ordinarily requmes ^ speech to inform, 

be difficult to ,he dements are frequently com- 

Aetually. two or time iyer, 

bined into a conclusio . restatement. Brigance utilized 

tlirec elements: summer), 

.•Chester Bowles. -Trice 
can Speeches: 2915-104G, pp- 
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charged. For myself, sir, I shun no responsibility justly devolving on 
me, here or elsewhere, in attempting to maintain the cause. I am 
bound to it by indissoluble bands of affection and duty, and I shall 
cheerfully partake in its fortunes and its fate. I am ready to perform 
my own appropriate part, whenever and wherever the occasion may 
call on me, and to take my chance among those upon whom blows 
may fall first and fall thickest. I shall exert every faculty I possess in 
aiding to prevent the Constitution from being nullified, destroyed, or 
impaired; and even should I see it befall, I will still, with a voice 
feeble, perhaps, but earnest as ever issued from human lips and with 
fidelity and zeal which nothing shall.exlinguish, call on the PEOPLE 
to come to its rescue.^* 

A more famous example of this type is Patrick Henry’s ringing 
final words delivered to the Virginia Convention, March 23, 
1775. Said Henry, 


It is in vain, sir, to extenuate the matter. Gentlemen may cry, 
eace, eace— but there is no peace. The war is actually begunl The 
next gale that sweeps from the north wiU bring to our ears the clash 
=>''® afieady in the fieldl Why stand 
ve here idle. What is it that gentlemen wish? What would they have? 
s Me so dear, or peace so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
God! I know not what course 
may a e, but as for me, give me liberty or give me death.^’ 

Visualization of the Future 

Perhaps this type of appeal could appropriately be called "the 
new ay appeal, that is, the speaker presents the auditor with 
picture of conditions as they will be if his scheme is adopted. 
^ aim in such a close is to make the listener so eager for the 
new times tliat he takes the plunge for which you plead. 

*1 » j used this strategy in the conclusion of a speech 

la le delivered to the national convention of the Fanners 

** Delivered in llie Senate Febniary le 1833 
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c. In short, we must see that driving conditions in our State are 
improved. We must see that our friends realize that carelesmess 
is folly— and we must ourselves BE CAREFUL. We must reduce 

5. Writ?a°d°etailed evaluation of the foUovving 

sider all the elements that you have studied “ Wt Tee' 

Pay particular attention to aspects discussed m the last three 

chapters. 

A Citizens^ Marshall Plan^'’ 

By Charles Fellers 

The French — ^ TfgfT wtu^^lfd^ IT 

leftovers. sL gave a “tietfof meat.t/w^ 

menced to put bread crusts. “ ^ salvaged a basketful 

of fat into her wicker basket. , Back to Le Havre, 

she and her children began ,Xu ft^ French 

Since that day I have thought from a 

family who *'“7 to that little frio? I have wished 

garbage can. t^o kids. But most of all I have 

that somehow I could help and brothers 

uttered many silent prayers o „ 5 e]f Will my family ever 

have plenty to eat. I have f could forget the 

stand by for face and the eagerness with 

expression on that i^rencuwv , . 

which her children j”" ;n_ally share my food with the 

As a G.I. I could and did o children. But what about 

French people, Pf is desperate. The trouble is 
now? Today the ^ ^ persons there are existing, an 

not difficult to understand. Ma y p day. f 

I mean existing, not h""?" “ p ^een hundred is just a number 

know you've heard that be om ro,rteen _^^^^ ^ 

to you and it even soimds properly on less than 

shown that the human flluslrate what I mean. I eat only 

1700 calories per day. ,0 get up for breakfast. In 

two meals a day because roommate over a 

my two meals I receive , calories each day. ompm 

period of two weeks »verag^ approxi- 

Lt xvith 1400. The French^x^k^__ ^ ^„L-speakiag Cass a. I^ui- 

« A speech presented hy^ 
siana State University m 
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EXERCISES 

1. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you include the 
personal element in your conclusion. 

2. Speaking Assignment. Deliver a speech in which you conclude with 
one of the following: 

a. A quotation 

b. A challenge 

c. A declaration of personal intention 

d. A reference to the dawn of a new day 

3. Research Assignment. Prepare a written analysis of the conclusions 
of five speeches found in a recent issue of Vital Speeches or Repre- 
sentative American Speeches. Determine what elements were used 
and why they were used. 

4. Below are the conclusions to three student speeches. Study them 
carefully and then rewrite them if you believe that they can be 
improved. 

a. Let me summarize my three points: First, the United States 
has a strong medical service and the best in the world today. We 
are much better off than any other country and on a steady and 
increasing medical achievements. 

Second, socialized medicine would support a certain few who 
are ill at all times. It would tend to increase and encourage illness 
among those who might not be. 

Third, the quality of medical care would suffer if a system of 
free medical service were adopted. Others have tried it, and their 
medical efficiency is on the decrease. 

For we cannot afford to take one more pillar from our demo- 
cratic structure. For you know when you keep taking pillars 
from a structure, the removal of each one weakens that structure 
until the few that are left are unable to hold it, and it collapses, 
even breaking its oivn foundation. Our medical service is strong 
and^ good in America today— let us not weaken our country by 
having socialized medicine. 

h. I have tried to show you why you should be well informed 
and how you can effectively make the effort. To those who want 
to know the truth about what goes on in the uudd, it is a worth- 
while effort. To those who want to think for themselves and who 
^\•ant to have a voice in government, it is a necessity. If only for 
purely selfish reasons, you should keep up with the world. Bc- 
mcmlicr, one of your greatest assets is an intelligent ouUook, an 
outlook distilled from accurate facts and wise opinions. 
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THE CONCLUSION 

Communism is spreading in the ferUle soil of hunger Sta^g 
people cannot wait for the outcome of congressional debate. They 

Led help now. That brings me to ^ third ^ 

pate in a Citizens’ Marshall Plan The Citizens 

not an organization, but a state of mind, a reabzahon of the dire 

"mat ttp Let me tell you about CARE CLA-RJ 
cooperative 

fhfllrf Europe. This -"LVatlge 

Forty thousand calories ^”“1^ ' days of life with a 

one. Food for twenty ay • , a, an American 

human diet. To those P“P’=’ “ 1^,0 pounds of food and 

Thanksgiving Dinner. CARE, this torty nm p 

immeasurable 8°“^'"’' ’ II^jLiLou wish to receive the 

is accompanied by a grateful „„ tp ^j-oad Street, New 

For further information, write CAKE, »u 

York 4, New York. hrieflv. There is iittle chance 

In conclusion, let ™ '“JJ™ ^er without outside aid. Shall 
that France can successfully ^ 

tUs aid come from us, " ,he bonds of friendship that 

Second, when we consider th P jnipartant, the people 

unite, not just oiu have a CiUzens’ Marshal 

of our countries. It is clea crossroads of 

Plan, we must help ' p ,,„ch in our American Revolution, 

history. Are the deeds of the ^ ta be forgotten? 
and *e symbol of the Statue of^« „ore to 

CARE offers us an easy V package is a breiilh of 

show what is reaUy in “" jf part ol the Statue of Liberty 
freedom, and a bit of appreciaUon, a p 

going back across *0 ocean. New York, for 

Write CARE, SO Broad Street, E 
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mately 900 calories less each day than a college student who does 
little physical labor. Skip your heaviest meal tomorrow and you 
\vill have a faint idea by nightfall how a French worker feels. 

After losing four pounds in nine days a girl of my acquaintance 
decided to break her diet. On a diet of about 1400 calories a day 
she lost four pounds in little more than a week. Now imagine, if 
you can, the effect of such a diet over a prolonged period of time. 

I think all of us understand the causes of this deplorable con- 
dition that exists in France today: the long occupation by German 
forces, the complete destruction of industry, and the gradual 
collapse of the agricultural system. Dairy herds were slaughtered, 
and seed grain was ground for food or sent to Germany. 

None of these conditions that contribute to starvation in France 
can be solved in one year, or two, and without help from the 
American people. The French need our help desperately. 

Now let us consider why the French people deserve our help. 
During the Revolutionary War there was a time when our coun- 
try was in a precarious position. Do we realize that France, who 
has fought for freedom many times, saw peril, and sent soldiers 
to fight with us against the Redcoats? France sent generals to 
train our armies and most of all she sent supplies, arms, and 
ammunition. 

We have been allies in two World Wars, struggles which have 
been fought on French soil, in French villages, in French homes, 
wars in which their ^little” people were slain the same as soldiers 
at tlie front. 

Not many years ago, we, the citizens of this country, received 
a gift from the French people, — from the farmers, the bakers, the 
school tc.ichers, the children, those persons who admired and 
respected us. That gift, to the fellow kno^vn here as John Q. 
Public, was called the "beacon light of freedom and friendship.” 
It is the Statue of Liberty. 

A student like myself might sum up my plea for help to France 
in this way, "Give a buddy a hand,” or "Help a friend in need.” 

In Washington our legislators have been debating the Marshall 
Plan for months and indications are that it svill probably not be 
passed in the near future. Tlic Marshall Plan proposes to give 
financial aid to most of the depressed countries of Europe, and is 
primarily a stopgap measure against the spread of Communism. 
With the Marshall Pl.-m stymied by political debate, the weed of 
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the audience, de Lmblem is to put the speech 

organized your “LFyour speaking rvill depend 

into words. Much of the success oi y t- 

on your eOective use °C“SnK ideas, of conveying thoughts. 
When we speak of com f„„„tively, for tiioughts can- 
to other people, we are p cannot actually bo 

not be conveyed from one pespjie occasional reports of 

communicated to anyone ^ j^y ^vhich tliougbts can 

mental telepathy, nnsmitted from one person to an- 

reliably and consistently bo • situation nothing passes 

otlrer. Certainly in '’°™ f but found waves and, in the 

from tlie speaker to tl.e listener 
*• 391 
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complete information, or better still go to your church and inquire 
what arrangements they have made to send relief to Europe and 
help you join the Citizens’ Marshall Plan. 

The need is great, the cause worthy, the future imponderable. 
Let us all act now, let’s join in doing our part in a Citizens’ 
Marshall Plan. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 

1. Brigance, William Norwood, Speech Composition, F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1937, pp. 109-119. 

2. Monroe, Alan H., Principles and Types of Speech, Scott, Foresman 
& Company, 3rd ed., 1949, pp. 295-305. 

3. Sarett, Lew, and Foster, William Trufant, Basic Principles of 
Speech, Houghton MifiUn Company, rev. ed., 1946, chap. 20. 
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sons, no word can have exactly the same meaning for two or 
more individuals. Communication is possible only because those 
experiences are sulRciently similar for different persons to permit 
more or less common meanings to be aroused or stnnulated by 

‘’’in alpter I it was pointed out that the basic purpose of 
speaking is to bring an audience and an idea together It would 
be a litfle more accurate to say that when you you ^e 

language not to transmit ideas or thoughts but to “ 

minds of your listeners ideas or thoughts very ^ 

which you yourselves have when you speak; for as stated eari 

thoughts cannot be passed on of others, 

merely as a stimulus to arouse 8 ^ 

Since the thoughts or ideas whieh other 
speaking are aroused by the words you use, it is evid h y 

I d.p..d- “p” «.£», « 

impelled by what has been jgjnit/ideas in the thinking 
you really want to arouse cert. i-nmiaae with extreme 

of yo^listeners, "^““rthr oK mong word, or a 

care. The wrong use of a wor , meanings that 

sentence poorly phrased, may ^ 

you want to ^™“^-“J"ar and deEnite for you. Then you 
tags of your language a organized 

must see to it that the wor jjeojers have built up, the 

that the oJ definite and as like your own as 

meanings, will be as c 
possible. 


JBJECTIVES IN THE USE OF lANGUAG 


VFS IN THE USt wr 

,. „ „f vour speech, therefore, you 

When you plan the otaYy. 

bould strive to accomplish 
ividness. and impressivene^ 

3 We shaU see in a later meaning, 

polcen has a strong influence 
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case of visible bodily action, light waves.' For the present we 
are concerned only with the former, and they do not convey 
thought; they only stir it np in the listener. 

BASIS OF WORD MEANING 

"While you were learning to speah you learned, by repeatedly 
bearing certain vocal sound sequences in close association with 
things, actions, events, or qualities, to use these sequences your- 
selves as substitutes for the nonverbal happenings; these sounds 
came “to stand for” them, to be symbols for them, to mean 
them. When they were used in your hearing, they called to your 
mind the things for which they had come to stand; you yourself 
learned to use them for the same purpose. Other people had 
also learned in the same way diat you had that these sound 
sequences could be used to symbolize, or "mean," the things 
with which they had been so often and so closely associated. 
These sequences, which may now be called words, you and those 
about you could now use in speaking whenever you wanted to 
refer to the things for which they stand without bringing up the 
objects themselves or demonstrating the action. Our entire struc- 
ture of language is made up of just such words, so arranged -and 
systematized as to have highly complex meanings. 

To put it briefly, language has meaning for you and for those 
with whom you may speak solely on the basis of the associations 
which have been built up between the sound sequences and the 
things for which they have come to stand. Meaning for you is 
thus based entirely on your own individual experiences in asso- 
ciating symbol, that is, word, with object.” For your listeners 
meaning is likewise based on their individual experiences. Hence, 
since those experiences can never be the same for different per- 

radio and television, electromagnetic waves are transmitted as 
“carriers” for sound and liglit waves, but the essential principle holds true, 
that Uic speaker emits only sound waves and reflects only light waves. TIjc 
listener is not sensitive to electromagnetic waves at all. 

*Tlie word object is used here to refer to any nonverbal fact or cx' 
pcticncc. 
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same time. In a single sentence you can be dear in arousmg 
logical meanings, vivid in your recaU of 

impressive in your stimulation of emotional attitudes When you 
can accomplish all three of these, your chances of success m 
speaking ill be more nearly assured, ^t us now consider each 
of these objectives in somewhat more detail. 

ACHIEVING CLARITY 

1 ^ rlear to your listeners, you 

If you would make your o^ ^If. What we call think- 

must first of all make nManeuage. If your own con- 
ing is largely a matter if, impossible for you 

cepts are vague ha^. yo^self rviU 

to make them anything V ,£ concepts, then, 

he going about in a P®^® thinking as well as to clear speak- 
is an absolute essential 1° ° falsified,” said a medieval 

ing. “A term misunderstoo is Renaissance scholar, 

scholar.* Four behind which there is no 

Juan Luis Vives. then, that you have a 

meaning are mere bomba . Even though you may 

clear understanding of your o\ which your language 

have to hunt for the facts f e facts, 

refers, word meanings must be true 

Finding the Meanings of difficulty is encountered 

For many of our words, ' ^j^^t they mean when we 

in knowing with sufficien e auto- 

use them. You hear and use such^^^^ 

mobile (usually car), credit ,f vanations 

speak, red. cold, hard, and * J e.-tperienees they 

lor individual differences » ^^„,t college students all over 
“mean” pretty much the same EaaVrhLaeranj CHtlctm: 

scassiodores. ^^^,^’^hrilIctslaTTha Bmi*- 

j'ctTbyTw?- 

saner, 1500-1600, Methuen & Co,. 
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By clantij is meant that attribute in your language which 
arouses deBnite and specific meanings. It provides for under- 
standing. You have undoubtedly observed that your ideas them- 
selves often lack clarity mainly because you have never gone to 
the trouble of putting them into language of definite meaning. 
It was said of Albert J. Beveridge, with whose political theories 
one might not always agree, but who spoke with such clarity that 
no one could misunderstand him, that in his youth he never let 
an idea get away from him without his first casting it into 
phraseology that expressed exactly what he wanted to say. Like 
Beveridge, when you have expressed your thoughts in clear, 
definite language, you have clarified and made definite the 
thoughts themselves. 

Vividness has its primary basis in imagery, which in turn arises 
from concrete experiences. This imagery may be visual, auditory, 
motor, thermal, and so on, or any combination of them. The 
more definitely your language recalls such imagery, the more 
vivid it will be. 

Impressiveness refers to the stimulation of the emotional color- 
ing which is an integral part of the meanings of most of the 
language you use. “Meaning for speechy' says Woolbert, “is 
alwaijs twofold, ... It is not enough that a speaker use a type 
of expression that carries only a logical meaning; he must show 
the hearer how he himself feels about the matter. He must not 
only let the hearer know what the idea is, but how well or ill 
he himself thinks of it.”^ In arousing definite logical meanings 
and securing understanding, you must ensure the attribute of 
clarity; in stimulating rich and varied imagery, you seek to pro- 
vide vividness; in arousing the emotional aspects of meaning, you 
attempt to achieve impressiveness, 

Tliese three objectives are by no means incompatible. It is 
not only entirely possible, it is usually highly advantageous, for 
you to choose language tliat Avill accomplish all of them at the 

* Charles Henry Woolbert, The F«niicmcn!als of Speech, ?InrpcT & 
Brothers, rev, cd., 1027, p. 195. 
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unless your own ideas about those things are dear? The clarity 
and hoLsty of your thinking is largely revealed by the definite- 
ness of meaning of the words in which your ideas are framed. 
Sol years a|o we heard much about the Nazi fonn of govern- 

ment al todL we hear much about communism. Perhaps 
ment, ana mu y 

sometime you will want k ^ 

society, particularly that matter, what are 

goes under the name of co “American way,” 

the essential characteristics of what we term 

or democracy? .,.„„i,.nce is brought out clearly 

The relation of ° J the meaning of democracy 

by Professor Schlesmge . h^^^y ^ philosophy. We must 

... IS to be found J possibilities has democracy in 

look at the record. What ra g P legitimate? What 

fact, unfolded? What methods has^it g 

have been its values and resource which we use 

One might enumerate scores what-they 

daily without actually having because we have 

do mean. Their meanings are n correspondence with any 

never checked them close y as that not only is our 
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the country. Because they refer to fairly definite things or expe- 
riences, because their meanings are recognizably representative 
of facts, you can use them in an intelligent context with little 
fear of misunderstanding either on the part of yourself as speaker 
or on the part of your listeners. They are often called concrefe 
terms. But even though the meanings of such terms are on the 
whole fairly definite, confusion often results from their careless 
use. 

On the other hand, there is a large number of words whose 
meanings are not so easily determined. They come under die 
classification commonly known as abstract terms. It is in the use 
of these words that the greatest indefiniteness and confusion 
may arise."^ And it is with these words that you must be most 
careful to ensure that your own understanding is clear, if you 
are to make your meanings clear to your audience. 

For instance, you may use the term big business in a speech. 
Precisely what does it mean to you? What are the facts of experi- 
ence to which this term corresponds? How "big” must a business 
be to come under this classification? Is mere* "bignesS” the*sole 
criterion, or does the term imply some particular type of organi- 
zation, like a corporation, a "trust,” a monopoly— any of which 
terms may themselves require some explanation? You may 
similarly want to talk sometime about "free enterprise,” the 
"welfare state,” "social security,” "states’ rights,” or any of a great 
number of terms that have come into common use during recent 
years. Exactly what do these terms mean to you? To what facts 
of experience do they refer? If they have no clear meanings 
even to you, how arc you going to be able to use them intel- 
ligently in talking? How, in fact, are you going to he able .even 
to think intelligently about the things for which the words stand 

^Note: All words are in a sense abstract, in that it is impossible to 
know completely the full meaning of any term, any more than Tennyson 
could know tlio full meaning of the "Flower in the crannied wall.” For a 
more extended discussion of Uds principle, see Giles Wilkeson Gray and 
Claude Merton Wise, T/ic Bases of Speech, Harper & Brothers, rev. ed., 
19-10, pp. 517-522. Tlic difference bcrix-ccn concrete and abstract terms is 
mainly one of degree. 
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General rather than specific words are sometimes used, ac- 
cording to Adams Sherman Hill, by those “who wish, for good 
reasons, to disarm opposition or to veil unpleasant facts; but too 
frequently they are a resource for those who try to hide poverty 
of thought in pompous language, to give obscurity an air of 
cleverness or shallowness the dignity of an oracle, to cover the 
fact of having said nothing with the appearance of having said 
much.”® 

Methods of Determining Meanings 

There are a number of methods by which the meanings of 
words may be determined either for yourself or for your listeners. 
All of them are concerned with attempts to point out the specific 
referent, to trace or, in many instances, to retrace the association 
of sound sequence to the particular fact of experience to which 
the word refers, for which it stands. 

Explanation, Explanation is the typical definition found 
in any dictionary. It consists essentially of using one word or set 
of words to explain the meaning of another word. When the 
terms used in such definitions are themselves clear in their own 
meanings, when they lead us directly back to an associational 
experience, then the definitions themselves and the words being 
defined are intelligible. Thus, the American College Dictionary 
explains the term conspire, in one sense, as ‘To agree together, 
esp. secretly, to do something reprehensible or illegal.” Such a 
definition makes use of no terms which are too difficult to under- 
stand; hence, we can arrive at a fairly acceptable definition of 
the term itself. 

The definition of democracy given by Stuart Gerry Brown ap- 
proaches an equal degree of intelligibility. He defines democracy 
as a system in which . . the controls upon social evolution arc 
determined by free discussion of men, events, and things, in the 
clear light of day, followed by consent to the will of the majority. 

® Adams Siicrman Hill, Beginnings of Tihetorte and Composilion In- 
cluding Practical Exercises In Englidt, American Book Company, 1002, 
p. S96. 
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Use of Context. Many words are difficult to explain, classify , 
or define in specific terms. In such cases it is helpful to put them 
into context, that is, to use them in phrases or sentences by which 
the meaning is more easily understood. Moreover, since so many 
of our words are used in difl^erent senses, context aids in deter- 
mining which of these senses is intended. A familiar example is 
the word get, which may have the sense of acquiring (to get 
wealth), of finishing some task (to get the job done), of learning 
(to get one's lesson), of departing or escaping (to get away), of 
donning (to get ones coat on), of persuading (to get someone to 
do something), and so on. 

Synonym. Often a word may be satisfactorily defined by 
using another single word or phrase whose meaning is so close 
to the first that a clear understanding is obtained. Thus, to alter 
is to change; illicit and unlawful are near enough in meaning 
usually to permit the use of one in defining the other. Eberhard 
P. Deutsch uses synonym in defining “fascism as totalitarian 
reaction, Nazism as totalitarian socialism, and communism as 
totalitarian collectivism.”^® In this speech he insists that “any dis- 
cussion of international relations today ought to begin wiA ac- 
cepted terminology” and demands that common terms be clearly 
defined. “Communism ” he goes on to say, “as a term does not 
have the same significance today that it had a quarter of a century 
ago. The term is no longer used to express an idea or even a 
philosophy. It refers to a realistic form of government involving 
an extremely distasteful totalitarianism as its principal ingredient.” 
Of course, the terms which he himself uses in his explanation may 
in turn need some clarification. 

The careful study of synonyms and antonyms may be valuable 
further in that delicate shadings of differences in word meanings 
may he learned. For example, consider such groups of synonyms 
as command, order, dictate, regulate, instruct, ndc, and so on. 

Two cautions should be observed in the method of definition by 
S)Tionyms. In the first place, no two words have precisely the 

** Eberhard P. Dculscb, ‘Toward Total Peace,” Vital Speeches, Feb- 
ruary 15, 1918, pp. 263-2G5, 
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PtjBPOSE OR Effect. Many words may be defined by indicat- 
ing the purpose of the thing referred to. A league may be defined 
briefly as a compact or agreement among persons or groups for 
the purpose of maintaining or promoting mutual interests. A 
rhetorical question is a question intended to create some specific 
effect not to be answered verbally. 

Negation. An understanding of the meaning of a word may 
often be made clearer by telling what the word does not mean. 
Usually a negative statement is coupled directly or indirectly with 
a positive definition: “not this, but tiiat.” For example, conscience, 
as Shakespeare used the word in the line, “Thus conscience does 
make cowards of us all,” referred then not to a sense of guilt and 
a fear of future punishment, as it does today (negative), but to 
ihoughtjul meditation (positive).^* 

Example. There are many words which it is difficult if not 
impossible to define in other words, or by any of the methods 
here described. Our own understanding of them has grown up 
with our direct experience, and we have never been forced to 
frame into words any adequate brief statement which would 
reflect their meaning. Most American boys (and many girls) 
are so familiar with the game of hasehaU that no verbal definition 
is felt to be necessary. We use the term freely and for the most 
part intelligently, often qualifying it with some such designation 
as sandlot, major or minor league, or sometimes hush league, so 
that there is little likelihood of our o^vn misunderstanding of the 
term. If you were to attempt to explain this word to someone, 
say a European, entirely unfamiliar with the game, your best 
method would probably be to take him out to the ball park and 
let him watch two teams in action. Of course some verbal ex- 
planation might help liim to comprehend what was going on, but 
» his own understanding would be immeasurably increased by hav- 
ing made the direct association of word and experience. It 
would be still belter if he could get into the game himself as a 

** Charles Hubbard Judd, The Pmchology of Social Institutions, Tlio 
htacmlllan Company, 1920, p. 203. CC Gray and Wise, op. cit., p. 532n. 
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Further examples of such multiple terms, which you might be 
interested in attempting to define as wholes, are laissez faire, 
hillbilltf, cross reference, dollar diplomacy, economic royalists, 
open ^or, fellow traveler, forlorn hope, body politic, free coin- 
age, left wing, core curriculum, rugged individualism, and so on. 

Technicoi Terms 

Every specialized field of drought has its own peculiar vocabu- 
lary or set of terms which are used in senses restricted to that 
particular discipline. These same terms are in many instances also 
used in ordinary everyday discourse. When you say that you have 
“made up your mind” you are not using the term mind as the 
psychologist uses it but in what has often been called the 
language of the street. If you insist that you have work to do, 
you probably are not using work according to its meaning in 
physics. 

Specialists are not as a rule good speakers.^® One reason is that, 
being so familiar with the highly specialized vocabulary of dieir 
particular profession, they forget that to the uninitiated much of 
the language they are using has no meaning. The sign of the 
integral in mathematics is just as unintelligible to people who 
have not studied the calculus as Greek is to those who have not 
studied that language. Not all your speaking will be to groups of 
fellow scientists; you will also have to address people who are 
quite unfamiliar with your technical language. Aside from any 
otlier requirements of good speaking, you will need to learn how 
to translate your technical terms into language that will be 
intelligible to tlie layman. Mysticism in some fields of thought 
may he deeply impressive, but it contributes nothing to the 
understanding. ^Vl^ethe^ or not the w’ords you use technically are 
also used in the nontechnical sense, you must be sure that you 
yourself have a clear understanding of the sense in which you are 
using them at tlie moment; and you must see to it that the au- 
dience understands them in tiutt same sense. 

James A. Winans, SpcccJi-MaUns, Applclon-CcnluwCrofts. Inc., 
1938, p. 183. 
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beliefs; but such unthinking generalizations are not confined to 
die primitive mind. We generalize often before we have made an 
adequate examination of a suflScient sampling to make the gen- 
eralization valid. From what we have heard about a few Scots- 
men we conclude that all Scots are miserly. In the thinking of 
many people, all college professors are “visionary,” all corpora- 
tions are predacious, all labor leaders dictatorial; and, according 
to those who oppose it, the Taft-Hartley Law is a “slave-labor 
law. These and other labels we use to stimulate either approval or 
disapproval without examining a sufficient body of evidence on 
which to base a rational judgment. 

Test your terms before you adopt diem into your own thinking 
and thence into your speaking vocabulary. Determine whether 
they represent objectively ascertainable fact or a subjective 
evaluation only. Does the meaning of the term carry a preponder- 
ance of emotional component, or does it have a large proportion 
of the logical; that is, does it mainly arouse an emotional reaction, 
or does it refer you and your listeners to direct objective ex- 
perience? 

Slogans, as typical stereotypes, are generally to be avoided when 
you want to base your argument on sound reasoning. If you at- 
tempt to analyze the usual advertising slogan, you will find that 
often it does not mean a great deal. What does it mean, for 
example, to announce week after week that a certain brand of 
cigarettes is the “product of two hundred years of tobacco experi- 
ence,” when ten years of experience (the specific nature? ) of each 
of twenty persons would total “two hundred years of tobacco 
experience?” Another brand insists that not a single case of throat 
irritation is reported as resulting from a thirty-day test; but the 
fact is that hundreds of people who have used that brand as well 
as others have had to discontinue smoking entirely because of 
throat irritation. Many radio advertisers seem to believe (with 
Hiller) that if a statement is repeated often enough and long 
enough and loudly enough, it will be believed whether it makes 
sense or not. Wiethcr the n.amc of some product is another word 
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In choosing your language for purposes of clarity, then, you 
must take every precaution to ensure that you yourself have a 
clear, definite understanding of the meanings of the terms you 
use. Otherwise not only will your own thinking be vague, but 
you will be entirely unable to stimulate in the thinking of your 
audience the meanings you would like to arouse. Speak in 
familiar terms; use concrete, specific terms; be simple, direct, and 
brief. 

Community of Reference 

It is not enough that you as the speaker have a clear under- 
standing of the meanings of your words; your listeners must also 
understand them. If there is not sufficient similarity in the asso- 
ciations which you and your hearers have attached to your lan- 
guage to make it mutually intelligible, then no communication 
at all is possible. Either your words must come within the vocab- 
ulary of your audience, or you must give your listeners enough 
of a definition, using one or more of the methods described above, 
to make your words understandable. You cannot talk about parity 
and parity prices to a group which knows nothing of the principle 
of parity or its application. You are at liberty to talk freely about 
a “liberal” education or about the value of the “humanities” in 
education, provided only that you know definitely what the 
term Jiheral education means and precisely what are those dis- 
ciplines to which the term humanities is applied, and provided 
further that your listeners have the same understanding as you 
have, or as nearly the same as is reasonably to be expected. 

It is unlikely that confusion xvill result from the use of many 
terms in our language. For your general purposes, such diver- 
gencies in meaning as exist arc usually immaterial. But there are 
a great number of words whose associations among different 
people arc so divergent tliat understanding among individuals, as 
among peoples, is difficult if not impossible. As this is being writ- 
ten, the Russians are insisting that it is they who are trying to 
build up a “democratic” order, while the western powers arc 
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Be sure that your listeners know the sense in which you are 
using a given word, especially if there is likely to be any question 
about its meaning. The first requisite of language is that it clarify 
meanings rather than obscure them. You and your hearers must, 
if meanings are to be made clear, have had an essential com- 
munity of reference. Any willful neglect of this principle may 
betoken a lack of honest thinking and purpose. A good criterion 
to observe in choosing language for clarity is to use terms, as 
Dewey suggests, which “convey meaning so directly that no 
effort at translation is needed.”^® 

Study the following address from the point of view of clarity. 
Attempt to determine the degree to which it meets the criteria 
described in this chapter. Select a short passage from the address, 
and see if you can restate it with greater clarity, still preserving 
the additional elements of vividness and impressiveness. 

Second Inaugural Address 
Abraham Lincoln 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the presidential office, 
there is less occasion for an extended address than at the first. Then a 
statement somewhat in detail of the course to be pursued seemed 
very fitting and proper; now at the expiration of four years, during 
which public declarations have constantly been called forth concern- 
ing every point and place of the great contest which still absorbs 
attention and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new 
could be presented. The progress of our arms, upon which all else 
chiefly depends, is as well known to the public as to myself. It is, I 
trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With a high hope 
for the future, no prediction in that regard is ventured. On the 
occasion corresponding to this four years ago, all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it. All 
sought to avoid it. While the Inaugural Address was being delivered 
from this place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, 
the insurgent agents were in the city seeking to destroy it without 
war, — seeking to dissolve the Union, and divide the effects by nego- 
tiating. Both parlies deprecated war, but one of them would make war 
rather than let it perish, and war came. One-eighth of the whole 

“John Dewey, How Wc T/ifnk, D, C. Heath and Company, 1910, 

p. ISO. * ^ 
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what ways the speaker failed to achieve clarity or might have 

succeeded. 

2. Set down ten of the most nearly concrete terms you can think of. 

Now study these words, and discover to what degree they are 

actually abstract or represent abstractions. 

3. Put into intelligent context the following words; 

arrogant encomium opprobrium 

arrogate entrenched partisan 

capacious intrinsic random 

capricious meretricious specious 

covert meritorious supercilious 

Add to this list any others which you may discover, the meanings 
of which need clarification by use. 

4. Make a list of ten words you have recently encountered, the mean- 
ings of which were not clear to you. Find the meanings according 
to the context in which you discovered them. 

5. Select one of the words mentioned in this chapter, the meanings 
of which are often confused, and give to the class in a three- 
to five*minute speech a clear definition. Use two or more of the 
techniques of definition described in the chapter. Do not discuss 
the various ways in which the word may be usedj give one ex- 
tended explanation of one of the senses in which it actually is used. 

6. Select a ^o-word term now In current use, and give a statement 
of its meaning in from three to five minutes. Several such terms 
are suggested in this chapter. 

7. Select some technical term, and explain its meaning to a group of 
uninitiated listeners. Make them understand the term as nearly as 
possible as it is used in its technical sense. 

8. Select a group of words of similar meanings (synonyms, approxi- 
mately), and differentiate their meanings and connotations. 

9. Give the etymology of some word of interest, sho^ving how its 
meaning has developed and changed since the original use of the 
source words. 

10. Study some speech, either from Vital Speeches or from some 
other source, and list the stereotypes to be found there. 

11. Evaluate the follo^ving definition from the point of view of 
clarity: 

By highbrowasm I mean the highest degree of unapolo- 
gclic, unflinching excellence that can be achieved in any field 
' of knowledge — from agriculture to zoology. I mean a devo- 
tion to that high truth even though the truth be difficult, un- 
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matter. The chief advantage of visual aids in instruction, as well 
as of the other visual forms of support discussed in an earlier 
chapter, lies in tlieir potency in providing an experience which 
forms the basis for arousing clear, vivid imagery. It is this imagery 
which makes possible both immediate understanding of the 
points being discussed and the later recall of the experience it- 
self. 

But imagery provides more than clarity. We have all experi- 
enced the rise of interest and attention when the speaker intro- 
duces the phrase, “To illustrate," or “For example," or when he 
draws some striking word picture to enable us to see mentally 
what he is talking about. They are almost as effective in recaptur- 
ing the attention as the expression, “In conclusion.” Vividness, 
created by copious use of imagery, has as one of its main values 
the holding of attention and interest. This chapter, then, can 
easily be studied in connection with the chapter in which atten- 
tion and interest are discussed. 

IMAGERY 
Imagery as Recoil 

While the exact nature of images and of imagery may not be 
fully known, the phenomenon itself is a familiar one. In one sense, 
imagery is a form of recall. We cannot relive actual experiences; 
we can bring them back into consciousness only through some 
form of imagery. It is not important here that we understand 
fully just what goes on in tiie physical and mental organization 
of the individual to produce what is called imageryj it may be of 
some significance to understand something of its importance in 
thinking. 

Much of our thinking goes on in the form of the recall of past 
experiences, and the organization of those experiences into new 
combinations. It is the reliving of these experiences, their recall 
in terms of the sensory avenues by which the data of experience 
became known to us in the first place, that constitutes imagery. If, 
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into new relationships, and develop new ideas — always provided 
that the things for which the words stand, even abstractly, can 
by themselves be combined into the new relationships indicated 
by the new word combinations. Word relations which have 
no correspondence to fact relationship simply do not make 
sense outside of fairy tales and fantasy. As Roderigo said to lago, 

. . your words and performances are no kin together. " 

Forms of Verbal Imagery. Verbal imagery itself may take 
one or more various forms. These words in which we think may 
come to us through the auditory sense as though we hear them 
spoken, through the visual sense, as if they appeared on the page, 
kinaesthetically as if we pronounced them or even as in imagina- 
tion we pound them out on a typewriter, or through any other 
mechanism hy which we symbolize. Verbal imagery of the deaf 
may be through manual symbols. 

Verbalization in whatever form it may occur thus provides the 
imagery in which most of our thinking goes on, mainly for the 
reason that so much of it involves abstract concepts for which the 
only method of recall we have is through verbal imagery. These 
concepts are so general and so removed through the processes of 
abstraction from direct experience that clear, vivid imagery of the 
generalization itself is impossible. Imagery is specific: we do not 
recall abstract beauty, we recall things that are beautiful. We 
have no experience and hence no imagery of abstract harmony: 
we can recall the blending of tones that produced harmony. There 
is no experience of truth as such; we know directly only those 
things which are true. All we have of any of these generalizations 
is a concept of beauty, of harmony, of truth, in the formulation of 
which concept the word is the final step; and the word itself is 
concrete. The only way in which we can recall the concepts is 
through the imagery of the words which have come to stand for 
die generalizations. Of course, the concepts themselves are made 
up of innumerable specific instances, of a large number of direct 
® Othello, IV, scene 3. 
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Types of Imagery 

Many writers recognize seven principal types of imagery, each 
one corresponding to one of the physical senses. These seven are. 

1. Visual: the recall of things and events that have come into our 
awareness through the sense of vision, such as familiar scenes, faces, 
happenings, localities, pictures, etc. 

2. Auditortj: the recollection of impressions that have entered our 
experience through the sense of hearing, such as the voices of 
friends, musical melodies or hannonies, the noise of crowds, the 
roar of the waves, the gentle drip of rain, and so on, 

3. Gustatory: the recollection of impressions reaching our conscious- 
ness through the sense of taste, such as the tartness of lemon juice, 
the richness of pecan pie, the bitter of quinine, the salt of sea 
water, the flavor of a well-cooked steak, and so on. 

4. Olfactory: the recall of impressions that have come to us through 
the sense of smell, such as the fragrance of new-mown hay or 
freshly ploughed land, the heaviness of cape jasmine (gardenia), 
the aroma of breakfast coffee or of cooking cabbage (if you like it, 
stench if you don’t! ) , the freshness of the air after a summer rain, 
the pungency of onions, etc. 

5. Kinaesthetic: the memory of sensations of movement, such as 
running, or strolling, of driving a golf ball, or of striking a tennis 
ball, of kicking a football, of paddling a canoe, or deftly tossing a 
dry fly on the surface of a quiet pool, of driving over the mountains 
or through heavy traflSc. 

6. Tactual: the remembrance of things felt through the sense of touch, 
such as the smoothness of silk, the roughness of an unshaven chin, 
the wind across the forehead, the sleekness of fine fur, etc. 

7. Thermal: the recall of impressions of temperatures, such as the 
extreme heat or cold of an August or a January day, the cooling 
breeze from the Gulf or the freezing winds across the prairie, the 
hot coffee for breakfast, or the cold “coke” in midafternoon.® 

* See also William Phillips Saodford and Willard Hayes Veager, Prin- 
ciples of Effective Speaking, The Ronald Press Company, 4th ed., 1942, 
p. 194. 

® It should be observed that each of these items calls up other types 
of imagery tlian the particular one being described. 
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stronger and more vivid tiian any otlier type. Word pictures, then, 
tliat recall visual experiences or images would seem to stand tlie 
greatest chance of being effective for the greatest number o£ 
listeners. Notice how Grady makes use of the visual in his moving 
description of the Confederate soldier at the close of the Civil 
War: 

Let me picture to you the footsore Confederate soldier, as, buttoning 
up in his faded gray jacket the parole which was to beat testimony to 
his children of his fidelity and faith, he turned his face southward 
from Appomattox in April, 1865. Think of him as ragged, half-starved, 
heavy-hearted, enfeebled by want and wounds; having fought to 
exhaustion, he surrenders his gun, wrings the hands of his comrades m 
silence, and, lifting his tear-stained and pallid face for the last time 
to the graves that dot the old Virginia hills, pulls his gray cap over his 
brow and begins the slow and painful Journey. 

Visual is not, by any means, of course, the only type of imagery 
in the passage. 

Although visual imagery seems to be strongest for most people, 
many are especially strong in auditory imagery and have little 
difficulty in recalling the various sounds that have come into 
their experience. Patrick Henry uses the appeal to the auditory 
in this passage from his famous “Liberty or Death” speech 
delivered in 1775; “The next gale that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding armsl” 

In his repeated use of such terms as “a snare to your feet,’’ 
“subjugation,” “bind and rivet upon us those chains which the 
British Ministry have been so long forging,” “we have been 
spumed, with contempt, from the foot of the throne,” “until our 
enemies have bound us hand and foot,’* he arouses a strong 
kinaesthetic imagery of coercion, of forcible restraint from an 
outside agency. 

Some people are apparently able to call up vivid imagery of 
all types; others insist that their entire imaginal experience is 
very weak, that they are able to call up any imagery at all only 
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struggle highly vivid when he proimsed the British people noth- 
ing but “blood, toil, sweat, and tears.” 

In his Philosophy of Styled Herbert Spencer explains the force 
of “specific” as compared with "generic” words on the basis of 
economy of effort: 

This superiority of specific expressions is clearly due to a saving of 
the effort required to translate words into thoughts. As we do not tliink 
in generals but in particulars — as, whenever any class of things is 
referred to, we represent it to ourselves by calling to mind individual 
members of it; it follows that when an abstract word is used, tlie 
hearer or reader has to choose from his stock of images, one by one, 
by which he may figure to himself the genus mentioned. In doing tliis, 
some delay must arise — some force be expended; and if, by employing 
a specific term, an appropriate image can be at once suggested, an 
economy is achieved, and a more vivid impression produced. 

One implication at least is that your listeners simply will not go 
to the trouble and effort to trace the reference in abstract words 
to original experiences, with the result that meanings for them 
continue to be hazy, vague, and indefinite. “Eloquence” says 
Emerson, “is the power to translate a truth into language per- 
fecthj intelligible to the person to whom you spedk.*’^ “Instant 
intelligibility” is the goal set by Winans.^® 

Instead of using general terms, then, use words and expres- 
sions whenever possible that will stimulate definite sense imagery. 
Remember that your listeners have no imagery of abstract beauty; 
they will recall with any degree of vividness only the things that 
are beautiful. Rather than saying that a certain scene was beauti- 
ful, point Out the specific elements of beauty, whether they be 
the rolling hills, the verdant pastures with grazing cattle, the 

® Herbert Spencer, The Philosophy of Style, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc., 1871, pp. 15 ff. 

® Ralph Waldo Emerson, “Eloquence,” Letters and Social Aims, vol. 
VIII of die Centenary Edition of the Complete Works of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, Houghton Mifflin Company, 1904, p. 130. Italics are in tlie 
original. 

1'’ James A. Winans, Speech-Making, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1938, p. 180. ^ 
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correct 

refonn 

amend 

case 

comfort 

counsel 

advise 

recommend 


Do your 


• r/io*s, shuticrs. hlinds. or 
windows have of cuatum. 

of douig Uiuig 


drapes? Is your way 
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storm is beautiful; he chooses his details, and then uses his de- 
scriptive words to give a series of vivid images tliat impress us 
with its beauty. 

Similarly, in the passage from Grady, quoted on page 422, 
observe that nowhere does the speaker use a term intended to 
describe in general tlie returning soldier; instead he chooses his 
particular details and, by selecting his words for their descriptive 
value, creates an effect which could not have been achieved with 
a less skillful use of language. Every one of those details stands 
out in vivid imagery: footsore, faded gray jacket, turned his face 
southward, ragged, half-starved, heavy-hearted, enfeebled, fought 
to exhaustion, and so on. Note the effect of the statement, “wrings 
the hands of his comrades in silence,” and of “lifting his tear- 
stained and pallid face for the last time to the graves that dot the 
old Virginia hills ” “begins the slow and painful journey.” The 
picture is as vivid as if it had been painted, and it is made so by 
the skillful use of descriptive words, which give concreteness and 
arouse strong imagery. 

Familiarity 

A second attribute of words that may contribute to vividness 
is familiarity. Whenever possible use words that are well within 
the vocabulary of your listeners. If, as Spencer suggests, you 
must use new, strange terms, be sure to translate them yourself. 
Do not make it necessary for your listeners to translate your 
language for themselves. . . the more time and attention it 
takes to receive and understand each sentence,” says Spencer, 
“the less time and attention can be given to the contained idea; 
and the less vividly will that idea be conceived.”i 2 

Shaded Words 

Much of the clarity and vividness of your language will depend 
on your careful use of fine shadings of meaning. It is said that 
no two words are identical in meaning, that there is between 
Spencer, op. cit., p. 11. 
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wont, or practice? In your social relations are you merely civil, 
or are you affable, genial, courteous, or polite? Was the murder 
described in tliis moming*s paper premeditated, voluntary, inten- 
tional, deliberate? 

Textile manufacturers and dyers arc continually bringing out 
new shades of old colors, to each of which a new name is given. 
Those who deal in fabrics and their colors learn these names and 
are able to discuss them consistently. Thus tliere are large num- 
bers of reds, blues, greens, and yellows and of shades, hues, 
and tints made up of combinations of the primary colors, each 
with its own designation. In cases where the precise shading 
is significant, learn tliese differences and be able to use 
them. 

To the person keenly interested in such things, these differences 
are important. Hester Prynne wore a scarlet letter, not one of 
carmine or crimson. Fine differences in human relations are 
just as important as differences in colors, perhaps even more 
so, and the terms that are used to designate them are likewise 
important in giving to your language both vividness and clarity. 
The merchant must know the difference between the cost, the 
price, the worth, and the value of his goods. In your speaking 
you will be dealing not only in material things but in human 
relations as well. In these relations are many fine shadings, the 
perception of and response to which may be said to constitute 
in part that elusive human quality known as refinement. “To be 
refined,” says Woolbert, “is to be able to make fine distinctions.”^^ 
Simple Words. Short, simple words will ordinarily lend them- 
selves more readily than long ones to translation into imagery 
and hence to vividness. In Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” are 
found only twelve different words of more than two syllables. 
Of these twelve, one dedicate{d), is used six times, and two 
others, consecrate and devotion, twice each. None of these nor 

Charles Henry Woolbert, The Fundamentals of Speech, Harper & 
Brothers, rev, ed., 1927, pp. 48. 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 

Not all vividness comes from single words, although tliey are 
in themselves important. Probably more comes from the ways in 
which we put words together into expressions that arouse definite, 
sharp imagery. In addition to direct literal narrative and descrip- 
tion there are more indirect methods of giving vividness to 
language which are often, because they are indirect, even more 
effective. Our language is filled with words and phrases that 
originated as “figures of speech** but have become so deeply 
embedded into our daily usage that we no longer think of them 
as figurative at all. We have all heard much about the 'New Veal 
or the Fair Deal\ we ruminate on a subject, drive a hard bargain, 
weigh our arguments, ponder a situation; a campaign speaker 
takes the stump-, brass hats is a term familiar to everyone. As this 
is being written we hear and read much about the Iron Curtain 
separating Eastern from Western Europe. Such expressions are 
especially effective mainly because they suggest rather than 
state outright. They arouse imagery but leave the details of the 
images for the listener to supply out of his own background of 
experience. 

Simile and Metaphor 

Probably the two most useful figures which the speaker will 
have occasion to use are the simile and the metaphor. They 
resemble each other in that both are comparisons of things 
essentially unlike; they differ in that the former states that a 
likeness exists; the latter simply implies it.^® 

Churchill makes use of simile when he says that “The blockade 
of Berlin ... is like a contest in endurance between two men, 
one of whom sits quietly grinning in his arm chair while the 
other stands on his head hour after hour to show how much he 

A simple statement of likeness between two similar things is known 
as a * comparison.” When General Eisenhower in his Inaugural Address at 
Colmnbia University said, ”... or your republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in die twentieth century as the Roman 
Empire was in the fifth; ...” he was stating a simple comparison rather 
than a simile. 
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A monarchy is a man-of-war, stanch, iron-ribbed, resistless when 
under full sail; yet a single hidden rock sends her to the bottom. Our 
republic is a raft, hard to steer, and your feet always wet; but nothing 
can sink her.** 

Fifteen years ago we hung by our eyelashes over the precipice of the 
police state.^® 

Paradoxically we are becalmed on a sea of power. . . . pow’cr, power 
everywhere and yet no strength to save us.“ 

If my neighbor allows his garden to grow up with weeds how can 
I keep those weeds out of my properly? I cannot fence against weeds 
when the seeds are in the air. The only way to keep a garden a 
garden is to cultivate it. And the only way to keep America a free 
democratic society is to cultivate our civic, social and spiritual institu- 
tions.*^ 

If we live in our communities like grains of sand in a pile we loosen 
the whole structure. Only as we are cemented together by social 
responsibility do we form the foundations of our freedom.** 

. . . recharge the batteries of our personal faith.** 

. . . there arises the question of how and whether Communism 
should be “taught.” Of course it should be. There is a considerable 
difference between teaching and preadiing a doctrine. We do not 
condone malaria by discussing the anopheles mosquito.** 

A more extended metaphor used by Henry Watterson in his 
after-dinner speech on “The Puritan and the Cavalier,” gives an 
unusually clear, vivid pattern of imagery: “Grady told us, and 
told us truly, of that typical American who ... in Abraham 
Lincoln’s actuality, had already come. . . . from that rugged trunk, 
drawing its sustenance from gnaried roofs, inferiocked with 

2* Fisher Ames, as quoted by Wendell Phillips, in “Tlie Scholar in a 
Republic,” Classified Models of Speech Composition, pp. 795-816. 

Ruth Alexander, “Which Way America,” Representative American 
Speeches: IQ48-1949, pp. 145-154. 

**Dr. Ralph W. Sockman (Minister, Christ Church, New York), “The 
Worth of One, Vital Speeches, August 15, 1949, pp. 654-655. 

« Ibid. 

Ibid. Dr. Sockman had just said that "A sense of community is the 
best defense against Communism.” 

Ibid. 

Rufus Carrollton Harris (President of Tulane University), Report of 
the President, 1948-1949, p. 4. 
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"beautiful, tall angels” gathering round him, and God Himself stands 
■within the dim future and keeps watch over his ownP 

Using Figures of Speech 

A judicious use of figures of speech adds greatly to vividness, 
as it often does also to clarity. A few precautions must be 
observed, however, in order that the effect may not be ludicrous 
or otherwise unfortunate, 

1. Whether you use similes, metaphors, personificatiotis, or 
other jigures, they must not he far-fetched. The imagery aroused 
by their use must not be grotesque or ludicrous, unless that is 
the specifically intended effect. Occasionally a humorous effect 
is intended and is entirely permissible on occasion; but care 
should be taken that its use does not destroy a prevailingly 
serious mood. 

2. The figures must not o§end; they must he in good taste. 
As in working for clarity, avoid the cheap, the off-color, the 
risqu4, the repulsive, and the disgusting. On the other hand, 
language does not need to be exalted to be on a high plane. 

3. Your figures must,be consistent. Incongruous figures usually 
arise from the failure on the part of the speaker himself to 
visualize the particular things which are being used as a basis 
for comparison. In his Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition, 
Hill lists a number of “bad” figures; 

He took the stump, platform in hand. 

We must bring the viper to his knees and force him to apologize. 
The Bible needs no smoothing-iron to make it palatable to delicate 
ears. 

We see now that old war-horse of the Democracy waving his hand 
from the deck of the sinking ship.®^ 

4. The figures must be “harmonious with the tone of the con- 
textr^^ If the subject and the treatment are plain and simple, 

John B. Gough, “What Is Minority,” SeZecitort^ for Public Speaking, 
Leslie C. Procter and Gladys Trueblood Stroop (eds. ), Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1930, p. 90. 

Adams Sherman Hill, Beginnings of BJietoric and Composition, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1902, p. 406. 

38 /hid, p. 417. 
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leautiful, tall angels” gathering round him, and God Himself stands 
■within the dim future and keeps watch over his ownl^® 

Using Figures of Speech 

A judicious use of figures of speech adds greatly to vividness, 
as it often does also to clarity. A few precautions must be 
observed, however, in order that the effect may not be ludicrous 
or otherwise unfortunate. 

1. Whether you use similes, metaphors, personifications, or 
other figures, they must not he far-fetched. The imagery aroused 
by their use must not be grotesque or ludicrous, unless that is 
the specifically intended effect. Occasionally a humorous effect 
is intended and is entirely permissible on occasion; but care 
should be taken that its use does not destroy a prevailingly 
serious mood. 

2. The figures must not ofiend; they must he in good taste. 
As in working for clarity, avoid die cheap, the off-color, the 
risqu6, the repulsive, and the disgusting. On the other hand, 
language does not need to be exalted to be on a high plane. 

3. Your figures must-be consistent. Incongruous figures usually 
arise from the failure on the part of the speaker himself to 
visualize the particular things which are being used as a basis 
for comparison. In his Beginnings of Rhetoric and Composition, 
Hill lists a number of “bad” figures: 

He took, the stump, platform in hand. 

We must bring the viper to his knees and force him to apologize. 
The Bible needs no smoothing-iron to make it palatable to delicate 
ears. 

We see now that old war-horse of the Democracy waving his hand 
from tlie deck of the sinking ship.®^ 

4. The figures must he “hannonious tcith the tone of the con- 
If the subject and the treatment are plain and simple, 

”*John B. Gough, “What Is Minority,^ Seicciions for Public Speakinji, 
Leslie C. Procter and Gladys Tnicblood Stroop (eds.), Charles Scribners 
Sons, 1930, p. 90. 

Adams Sherman Hill, Beginnings of Wictoric and Composition, Amer- 
ican Book Company, 1902, p. 400. 

^Ibid., p. -117. 
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2. Quintilian, Imtitutes of Oratory, Book VIII, chap. Ill, “Concerning 
the Embellisliments of Style;” chap. VI, “Concerning Tropes.” 

3. Overstreet, H. A., Influencing Human Behavior, W. W. Norton & 
Company, 1925, chap. Ill, ‘The Problem of Vividness,” pp, 50-70. 

4. Sandford, William Phillips, and Yeager, Willard Hayes, Principles 
of Effective Speaking, The Bonald Press Company, 4th ed., 1942, 
pp. 193-196. 
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f. What devices of speech have your announcers used in order to 
give you a more satisfactory experience of the game? 

1. Estimate (not statistically) the relative vividness of your own types 
of imagery. Which type, if any, gives you a sharper, more realistic 
image than the others? Have you in any sensory field experienced 
what are known as eidetic images, so vivid that they seem like 
actual sensory experiences? 

3. Read a short poem (such as “Trees,** “Crossing the Bar,” “The Wolf 
Cry,” “The Loon,” “Cupid Swallowed,” “Abou Ben Adhem,” or the 
like), and determine the different kinds of imagery aroused. To 
what extent did the reading actually arouse vivid imagery? To what 
extent do such images as were aroused contribute to your under- 
standing or appreciation of the poem? 

4. Study some good speech (in Vital Speeches, Representative Amerf- 
can Speeches, or some other collection), and analyze the imagery 
aroused. What different types? What is the preponderant type? 
Would you say that the speaker is mainly of one type or another? 
In your reading of the speech, how vivid was the imagery in your 
own mind? Did the imagery contribute to youx understanding and 
appreciation of the speech? 

5. Bring to class and be prepared to discuss specific examples of the 
appeal to varioxis types of imagery which some speaker has used. 

6. Give a three-minute talk in which you differentiate among the 
words of one of the groups on page 427, or any other group of not 
fewer than three words. Make use of imagery-arousing language 
in order to make your differentialion vivid. 

7. Bring to class and be prepared to discuss the use which some 
speaker has made of figures of speech in making his ideas vivid. To 
what extent has the speaker avoided the pitfalls discussed in the 
chapter? Was his use of figures effective? 

8. Find in tlie speeches of Winston Churchill (or some other accept- 
able speaker) five examples each of simile, personification, meta- 
phor. What figures not discussed in the text do you find? 

9. Give a three- to five-minute speech in wliich you make specific use 
of three or more specific tcclmiqucs for securing vividness. Be able 
to identiftj the techniques tjou have used. 

SUPPLEMENTARY READINGS 
1. Brigance, William Norwood, Speech Composition, F. S. Crofts & 
Co., 1937, pp. 218-2G8. 
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impressiveness 
is that you must use language that vviU give enough force, energy, 
strength, vivacity, to make your ideas impressive. 

Impressiveness is important aUo becanse o its contribution to 
retention and recaU. Psycliologists teU us that leammg, and hence 
the power of recall, depends mainly on three factors, recency of 
the stimulus (or response), the freqneney of occurrence or 
repetition, and the intensity of the stimulus or of the response. 
That is weuemember most easUy occurrences of " 
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CHAPTER XVm 

VJ[.sing Language for 
Impressiveness 


Y OU must do more than make your ideas intelligible to your 
audience. It is not enough that your listeners know what 
you think about your subject; you must let them know also how 
you feel about it. You must create or intensify attitudes as well 
as provide understanding. You must, in other words, go beyond 
the logical development of your subject; you must stimulate the 
emotional component which is associated with that subject in 
tlie minds of your audience. 

Your language must therefore have more than clarity, more 
than vividness. It must have that element which we shall call 
impressiveness.' This characteristic has been called^ variously 
vivacittj, energy, strength, force. Whatever term is used, the point 
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impressiveness 

brain.” The ideal use of language achieves elaiity 
vividness or strong imagery, and impressiveness 
tional coloring — all three. 


or clear ideas, 
through emo- 


METHODS OF ACHIEVING IMPRESSIVENESS 

Some of the methods by which clarity and vividness are 
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it as you proceed. Impressiveness is a means of getting the point 
to the audience on the instant and making it “stick.” 

IMPRESSIVENESS, VIVIDNESS, AND CLARITY 

In achieving impressiveness, clarity is not an essential, although 
clarity may be used to intensify it, as may also vividness. Your 
speech may be perfectly clear without its being either vivid or 
impressive. A classroom lecture may be quite intelligible and 
yet, because it is neither vivid nor impressive, be utterly dull. 
A speech of instruction, of information, clear though it may be, 
which lacks the spark of impressiveness is likely to be most un- 
interesting. Do not take the attitude that, because a group of 
people has assembled to hear your discussion or because a class 
of students is under a certain degree of compulsion to listen to 
you lecture, you are therefore justified in assuming that they 
will listen attentively to a dull, unimpressive enumeration of 
unadorned facts. 

On the other hand, to the uncritical a speech may be highly 
impressive without actually meaning a great deal if it consists 
of a succession of vague, emotional ideas strung together, none 
of which, when analyzed, has a close reference to any reality. 
A highly dramatic description of the deplorable conditions in 
some far-away area may sound impressive, but it may not corre- 
spond in any detail with conditions as they actually exist The 
descriptions of American life as published in Izvestia and read 
by the Russian people have little in them that bears any resem- 
blance to reality. Much of the gobbledygook of oflBcial and diplo- 
matic language sounds very impressive; but translated as Spencer 
suggests* into intelligible language, when and if it can be, it adds 
up to little more than nonsense. Someone has described much of 
what goes by the name of oratory as “The art of making deep 
rumblings from the chest sound like deep tlioughts from tlio 

* Ilctbcit Spcnccr, The Thihsophtj of Style, Applclon-Cenlury-Croits, 

Inc., 1871, pp. 11-12, 
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Was the conquest of starvation a humanitarian thing? What con- 
ouered it? Who conquered it? Karl Marx? No. 
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not; and yet 1 say unto you, that they do no manner of work, and 
Solomon in all his glory was not yet I declare to you that no king 
arrayed like one of these. If, whatever, in his most splendid 
then, God so clothe the grass habit, is dressed up like them, 
which to-day is in the field and If, then, God in his providence 
to-morrow is cast into the oven, doth so adorn tlie vegetable pro- 
how much more will he clothe ductions which continue but a 
you? (Luke xii: 27, 28.) little time on the land, and are 

afterward put into the fire, how 
much more will he provide cloth- 
ing for you? 

The two passages are equally clear, but the reference to a 
specific flower and a specific king, rather than to flowers in* 
general and rulers as a class, impresses us with the belief that 
whatever is true for this particular Individual is'tme^’as well for 
all, whether it be flowers, kings, or people in general. Campbell 
himself has already stated the broad principle; “The more general 
the terms are, the picture is the fainter; the more special they 
are, it is the brighter. The same sentiments may be expressed with 
equal justness, and even perspicuity [clarity], in the former way 
as in the latter; but as the colouring will in that case be more 
languid, it cannot give equal pleasure to the fancy, and, by con- 
sequence, ^viU not contribute so much either to fix the attention 
or to impress the memory.” 

An unimaginative writer might have told us simply, but with- 
out the “colouring’ which Campbell mentions, that “It is evening; 
the cows are coming in from the pasture, and the tired farmer 
is going home from his fields.” It took a poet, with his rich 
appreciation of imaginary detail, to phrase the picture differently: 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day. 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 

The plowman homeward plods his weary way. 

And leaves Uie world to darkness and to me. 

Instead of flatly stating that Karl Marx was wrong in his 
economic and social theories and actually had contributed little 
or nothing to human welfare, Samuel B. Pcttcngill makes telling 
use of specific language in achieving impressiveness: 
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unity in the United States.”” Cassandra, daughter of Priam of 
Troy and one of the survivors of the siege, was granted by ApoUo 
the gift of prophecy: but afterrvard he “rendered the gift un- 
avaUing by ordaining that her predictions should never be 
believed”'" In tlie same speech President Conant mentions the 
“doubiing Thomases who are skeptical of our capacity as a nation 
to remain unshaken in troubled times.” To what Bibheal mcident 

does the expression “doubting Thomas” refer? 

Herbert EUiston, speaking on “Balance of Power for Peace 
does not want to say in so many words that the actomg of a 
complete and permanent balance of power .s imposs.ble; he says, 
inste^ad that “The job of achieving a balance of power, of wm- 
• tp’e Cold War is the job of Sisyphus.” Sisyphus, it will be 

rnfemberefwrtiie mythical king in ancient Greece who was 
remembere ! ^ top 

condemned m Hades to 

of a mountain, on\y to have ^p ^ ^ 

reached the top ^hokigical allusion is that of Chauncey 

what simdar use ® cornerstone of the New York 

M. Depew, who at the lay g ^ watchfulness of the 

World building, °f.7. "Sd by Edwin P. Morrow in 

press.- A historical aUu.™ -s used 

referring to Lewis an 

guided by the ® gacajawea, who, with her French 

of the Shoshone Js Ihrough the wUderness. 

“nThLo:e?ooseveltannounced,“WestandatArmaged- 

Biyanl Conaul “ChaSenS" 

»MXSay.ey. rfe £'rri 

11 Herbert EUiston 

S. P 35S.^,t Laying ni Comerslone of hie New Vorb 
IS rbLncev M. Depew. At La)^ 3544159. 

a. Cto'M Speech 

1* Edwin P. Morrow, ine 
Models, pp- 279-287. 
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oceans, wrote instead, “Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee 
in vain.” Lloyd’s of London would not be satisfied with such an 
enumeration as a basis for determining insurance rates, but for 
Byron’s purpose the figure was more impressive than a precise 
count. 

Use of Allusions 

Often an idea which might require several words or sentences 
to present, and even then might be flat and uninteresting, may 
be made more impressive by the use of an appropriate allusion 
to something already known, toward which certain attitudes have 
been built up. Such allusions may be direct or indirect, literal 
or figurative, historical, literary. Biblical, or legendary. 

Typical as an instance in the use of historical allusion is “The 
inarch of civilization is as romantic as the Crusades.”® In various 
passages cited earlier various speakers have referred to the 
Puritan and the Cavalier stock who formed the first wave of 
immigration into this country. 

David E. Lilienthal, speaking on “The Spirit of Democracy,”’^ 
refers repeatedly to Walt Whitman and bases much of his speech 
on the poet’s expression of faidi in America. Incidentally, he 
makes effective use of a quotation from Whitman as a conclusion 
to his speech. Somewhat similarly. President John Tyler Cald- 
well, in his Inaugvual Address at Alabama College, bases much 
of his speech on the adventures of Alice in Wonderland:^ James 
Bryant Conant, President of Harvard University, speaks of “those 
Cassandras who would have us believe that there is no spiritual 

® Edwin P. Morrow, “Tiro Cost of Heritage,” in Classified Speech 
ifodcU, William Norwood Bricance (ed,), F. S. Crofts & Co., 1928, PP- 
279-287. 

^Da\id E. Lilienthal, “The Spirit of Democracy,” Representative 
Atnerican Speeches. 19J8-1949, A. Craig Baird (ed.), Tiro H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1949, pp. 65-73. 

“John Tyler Caldwell, “Tlio New Birth,” Rcprcsentalivc American 
Speeches, 19^8-10/9, pp. 196-205. 
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imnrcssivcnpss. Probably die only aspect of speaking unfamUiar 
references will enhance in such a case is the audiences impres- 
sion of your own learning: but they will be of very little help to 
von in petting the idea and the audience together. Instead of 
making °the idea impressive, such a usage sewes only to make 
you yourself impressive. Use allusions, tl.en, that are wrthm the 
Lderstanding of your listeners and that wdl probably arouse 
T dei n tl.e attitude you want to establish When so used they 

can add greatly to the impressiveness of the speech. It shou d 
can aaa g y thoroughly 

be your reference in relation to the 

5'nt‘ycrare trying' to make. Othersvise there is a strong chance 

d.at you may make yourself ridiculous. 

Quotation ^ thought of as extended allu- 

Quotations may m n® some well- 

sions. Frequently you can use interest. 

knosvn writing to mere jenognized source; they will 

These quotations may ^ regarded, 

be especially ellectiv England 
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Society of New York on^^^ Daniel 
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Hall”: „nrkers ever reaping something new; 
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That wUch they have done 

shall do.“ basis for speeches by 

Biblical passages are ofte^ Dr. Karl T. Comp- 

laymen as well as by “’"B^alanreate Address to the class 
ton chose for the t esis Secure." Representative Amer- 

ican Speeehes. 1948 -lSitl, PF 
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don and we battle for the Lord ” he was referring to the passage 
in Revelation^^ in which Armageddon is mentioned as the place 
where the final battle is to be fought between the forces of good 
and evil. Theodore Roosevelt also coined an expression which 
has since been used many times. Charles Luckman paid tribute 
to the former President when he said, . . the only way for 
peace to endure is for us to talk fairly softly and carry a bigger 
production stick than any other nation,”^® Such allusions to 
some well known phrase which has been coined by a favorite 
writer or speaker may be used with striking effect. 

A contemporary allusion to the perspective of the astronomer 
is made by Raymond B. Fosdick in dedicating the two-hundred- 
inch telescope on Mount Palomar, and with it is coupled a strik- 
ing turn of phase: “In the last analysis, the mind which encom- 
passes the universe is more marvelous than the universe which 
encompasses the mind. ‘Astronomically speaking,’ said the philos- 
opher, 'man is completely negligible.’ To which the psychologist 
answered, 'Astronomically speaking, man is the astronomer.* 
Allusions, which are figures of speech, can often be coupled 
with other figures for an especially impressive effect. In a recent 
classroom speech a Latin-American student referred to the 
famous General Bolivar as a Casanova, thereby drawing a one- 
word character sketch of the great Liberator. Excessive love of 
wealth is often designated as the worship of mammon,^^ an 
allusion taken directly from the Bible. 

Be sure that in your use of allusions your audience will under- 
stand the reference; otherwise the allusion will add little to 

'•’ Rev. xvi:10. See also WhUUer’s “Rantoul”; 

We seemed to see our flag unfurled. 

Our champion waiting in his place 
For the last battle of the world, — 

The Armageddon of tlie race. 

'“Charles Luckman, "Where Freedom Begins," Vital Speeches, July 
15, 1948, pp. 583-580. (Italics not in ti\e original.) 

Rajnnond B. Fosdick, "Tlic Challenge of Knowledge,” ibid., pp. 
580-587. ' ^ 

.Matthew \i;24; Luke x\i:9. 11. 13. 
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Observe also how m hrs rad» Harbor, 
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f 1937 at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology the Parable 
if the Talents, putting especial stress on the verse, “Well done, 
hou good and faithful servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
ew things, I will make thee ruler over many things; enter thou 
nto the joy of thy Lord.”^® It is no sacrilege to say that Biblical 
quotations are almost always effective, provided they are appro- 
priate to the subject and the occasion. 

Even in a lawyer’s address to a jury in the courtroom, quota- 
tions are occasionally used to secure impressiveness. Jeremiah 
S. Black, in his famous “Right to Trial by Jury," delivered before 
the Supreme Court of the United States, made frequent use of 
quotations throughout the speech, some of these being from the 
Constitution, some from the Bible, some from secular literary 
sources. Each one was introduced to make the argument more 
impressive,^ 

Repetition 

. Some of the techniques of speech which are useful in creating 
certain effects are also valuable in achieving at the same time 
additional results. Repetition was discussed in connection with 
attention and interest; it was pointed out how it could be used 
for such objectives. With some adaptation, it can also be used 
to make ideas impressive. Sometimes a single word will be 
repeated, sometimes a phrase, sometimes an entire clause. Shortly 
after the Spauish-American War, in which the United States had 
suddenly acquired more territory than it knew what to do with, 
Senator Albert J. Beveridge, spokesman of the “imperialists,” 
raised in his March of the Flag" speech the stirring question 
and challenge, “Who will haul down that flag?" He was answered 
by John Sharp Williams, who repeated the question several 

Kail T. Compton, "The Stuff of Life; Our Talents and Their Care,” 
Modem Spcedics on Basic Issues, Lmv Sarett and WiJliam Tnifant Foster 
(cds.), Houghton Mifflin Company, 1939, pp. 13-21. 

-Mercmiali S. Black, "In Defense of the Richt of Trial by Tury.’’ 
Classified Speech Models, pp. 101-130. 
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Is it in our mind to describe a slave-labor law as one which . . . ? 
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the writings of Marx himself, Dr. Hedley insists that from the 
very beginning religion had been, and has continued to be, a 
vital force of social criticism, social protest, and social change; 
that the great leaders of religion, so far from being defenders 
of the status quo, were one after another revolutionaries. ... He 
then goes on to name many of the great leaders, introducing each 
one with the challenging question. 

Will you grant that Moses was a religious leader? 

Were the prophets Amos and Micah religious leaders? 

Was the prophet Jesus, of Nazareth in Galilee, a religious leader? 

Was St. Paul a religious leader? 

Was St. Francis of Assisi a reli^ous leader? 

Was John Bunyan a religious leader? 

Was John M^esley a religious leader?.. 

Was John Woolman a reli^ous leader?®* 

In arguing that the term “slave-labor law ” as applied to the 
Taft-Hartley Act was grossly inaccurate, a “flagrant lie,** Maurice 
R. Franks, Director of the National Labor-Management Founda- 
tion, discusses a number of beneflts which he insists were brought 
about through the functioning of the law. In connection with 
each one of these benefits, he raises the question, variously 
framed, “Is it a slave-labor law?" The constant repetition of the 
term “slave-labor law,” together with the repeated rhetorical 
question, produces an impressiveness which would, have been 
difficult to achieve otherwise. With but one break, he propounds 
a series of for^-three consecutive questions, most of them so 
framed as actually to state a proposition intended to refute the 
charge of “slave-labor law." 

Is it a slave-labor law . . , ? 

And what of the law which . , . ? 

What do wc say when we find . . . ? 

Do wc right away think of enslavement . . . ? 

Do wc immediately visualize a long line of regimented slaves . . . ? 

What is our definition of a slave-labor law? 

•'George Hcdlcy, "Religion: What It Isn't, and Is,” Vital Speeches, 
December 15, 1947, pp. 148-152. 
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It may be regarded as an impressive fact, also, that the 
Reader’s Digest has the largest circulation of any magazine m 
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impressive if your facts themselves are sufficiently significant. 
There is some validity to the old saying that Truth is stranger 
than fiction/' Plain, unvarnished facts are often so striking that 
tliey need no embellishment or figures of speech to dress them 
up. The “startling statement” the “believe-it-ormot” technique 
can make a statement of fact impressive/ An excellent illustra- 
tion of such a method is the opening of Gordon L. Hostetters 
speech on “Human Liberty.” “Of all the people who have ever 
lived on the earth’s surface only about S percent have ever 
known freedom, and only as they have been free politically have 
they been relatively free from the most elemental pang of human 
nature — ^hunger 

It is an impressive fact that more people have been killed in 
America in automobile accidents than in all the wars we have 
ever fought, beginning with the Bevolution. Some years ago the 
Reader’s Digest carried an article which had to do with the 
immediate results of many fatal traffic accidents. Many of these 
effects were described quite widiout emotional coloring but were 
presented as simple, straightforward facts, without elaboration. 
The descriptions were so detailed and so realistic that hundreds 
of drivers felt the full impact of the pictures. Shortly after that 
particular issue appeared on the stands, one student gave as her 
speech a resume of the article, “And Sudden Death.”^^ Although 
such resumes are not encouraged, are even definitely discour- 
aged and sometimes prohibited, the speaker was permitted to 
continue. Her presentation of Biis particular subject was so 
impressive tliat when she sat down her listeners drew a sigh of 
relief, and one young man was heard to say, as if to himself, 
“I’ve had enough of thatl” Incidentally, the title of tire article 
itself is an effective quotation probably not recognized as such 
by all who use it or hear it. 

“Cordon llostcUcr, “Human labcrty," Vital Speeches, November IS, 
1018, pp. 83^7. 

“ Joseph Chamberlain Fumass, “And Sudden Death,” Reader's Digest 
Reader, Tlicodore Roosevelt and Staff (cd.), Doubicday, Doran & Company, 
Inc., 1911, pp, 293*300. 
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. • WP have found nine times as much ofl. and produced 
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For the first ten years federal expenditures averaged $575 million- 
half a billion. In the teen age decade — which witnessed World War I 
— that average was $3.8 billion. During the 1920’s — ^notwithstanding 
some $10 billion of debt reduction — the average was $3.7 billion. 
Throughout the 30’s — ^with its depression — $6.2 billion. The 40 s 
cursed with World War II — hit the jackpot with $51.7 billion. For the 
four postwar years — ^’46 through '49, and using the current budget for 
the latter year ending June 30 next — the average will be $48 billion 
— 80 times that of the first decade, 12 times that of the second, and 
7 times that of the 30’s.®' 

These figures are in themselves impressive. They are accompanied 
in the same speech with many more of the same nature. 

You can make these comparisons much more impressive if you 
relate them to things your audience already understands. Charles 
Luckman illustrates this principle in pointing out what a ten- 
percent annual increase in productivity would mean. It would 
represent over five billion dollars a year: “If put to work it would 
run the whole Federal Government for almost two months. It 
would carry the Marshall Plan for a year. It would build over a 
half million houses. It would provide the money we need to run 
all the public and private schools and colleges in the entire 
United States for the next two years. . . 

The following statistical data are impressive as fact: 

When Colonel Drake struck oil in Pennsylvania in 1859, Russia 
and the United States probably bad about the same amount of oil in 
the ground, perhaps 110 billion barrels each. Russia had little liberty 
under the Czars; we have always had much. By 1923 we had found 
about 12 billion barrels; Russia had found about 3 billion. In 1923, 
then, Russia had some 9 billion barrels ^ more imdiscovered oil than 
the United States. 

Since 1923, to the end of 1947, we have found nearly 44/8 billion 
barrels; Russia lias found 5 billion at most. In that time we have pro- 
duced 28 billion barrels; Russia has produced about 3 billion. Under 

Lane D. Webber, “Bubonic Butlgcts,” Vital Speeches, December 15. 
1948, pp. 150-153. 

** Charles Luckman, "Where Freedom Begins,” Vital Speeches, July 
15, 1918, pp. 533-580. ^ 
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and the hum of bees. Inside ^vas quiet, cleanliness, thrift, and 
comfort. . . 

Loaded V/ords 

Another technique by which you can often make your ideaa 
impressive is by the use of words or phrases which are so nch m 
Tno^tion that they immediately arouse an emotional response: 

ore::Lal.compoLntinthe^ 

that for the moment it reS 

meaning. Webster, m die PP .vkkedness, the high 

to, speaks of extraordinaiy_^^^^ -mlLder; dehberate, concerted, 
flights and ^ the same speech, “What is inno- 

mahcious murder ■ S reckless in crime, how 

cence? How deep stame th^^ innocence?” 

deep in depravity may b 

Henry B. DuPont, m criticisms 

merely on the f ° Up, of many people in politics, 

have, in the mam, come elements and. unfortunately. 

bureaucrats, ^responsible • uninformed people, and they 
also from many weU-mwn „ 
have been fanned by 

The little businessman to oppression at the hands 

living and working m a 

of Big Business.”^' f liri, passage a number of 

It I not at aU dilEcuIt o hove been chosen 

words which carry log^ pmolional connotations. The intent 

also because they have strong unfavorable to the criticism of 
is obviously to create an a prejudiced sources. 

“Big Business" which com« speaking against 

Somewhat simuaiiy, ncmocracy,’* The Complete 

-Hcmy W. 

gS'rNoSfe “• 

,a.;Wpp°^- 
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being tried, Webster went into such a minute description of 
every movement that the incident was both exceedingly vivid and 
deeply impressive; 

Deep sleep had fallen on the destined victim, and on all beneath his 
roof. A healthful old man, to whom sleep was sweet, the first sound 
slumbers of the night held him in their soft but strong embrace. The 
assassin enters, through the window already prepared, into an unoccu- 
pied apartment. With noiseless foot he paces the lonely hall, half 
lighted by the moon. He winds up the ascent of the stairs, and reaches 
the door of the chamber. Of this he moves the lock, by soft and 
continued pressure, till it turns on its hinges without noise, and he 
enters, and beholds his victim before him. The room is uncommonly 
open to the admission of light. The face of the innocent sleeper is 
turned from the mmderer, and the beams of the moon, resting on the 
gray locks of his aged temple, show him where to strike. The fatal 
blow is given, and the victim passes, without a struggle or a motion, 
from the repose of sleep to the repose of deathl It is the assassin's 
purpose to make sure work; and he plies the dagger, though it is ob- 
vious that life has been destroyed by the blow of the bludgeon. He 
even raises the aged arm, that he may not fail in his aim at the heart, 
and replaces It again over the wounds of the poniardl To finish the pic- 
ture, he explores the wrist for the pulse! He feels for it, and ascertains 
tliat it beats no longer! It is accomplished. The deed is done. He 
retreats, retraces his steps to the window, passes out through it as he 
came in, and escapes.^ 

Not all descriptions, needless to say, are of the “horror* type. 
Grady, in his “Homes of the People,” gives an impressive and 
detailed description of his friend’s home, to support his thesis 
tliat “. . . here in tlie homes of the people lodge at last the 
strength and the responsibility of this government, the hope and 
tlie promise of tlie republic:” “It was just a simple, unpretentious 
house, set about with great trees and encircled in meadow and 
field rich with the promise of harvest; the fragrance of pink and 
hollyhock in the front yard was mingled with the aroma of the 
orcliard and tlie garden, and tlie resonant clucking of poultry 

“ Daniel Webster, “ProsccuU'on fn ll»c Knapp-Wliitc Case," Classified 
.Models of Speech Composition, James Milton O'Neill (ed.). 'Tlic Century 
Co., 1921. pp. 0-17. 
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impressiveness 
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tion of the two. j Speeches not fewer than ten 
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the Taft-Hartley Law, chooses words with the intent of buUdmg 
up an attitude of opposition to the act; Is it fair or 
Conaress of the United States to impose, by statute, restrict 
which make it almost impossible for labor organizations to gro\ . 
or even to survive while at the same time granting to big busine s 
full permission to expand until it has achieved a virtual monopoly 
of practically all lines of industry?”^® _ 

For their maximum effect most speeches will require a certai 
"amount of impressiveness, the degree being determined by the 
occasion and the purpose of the speaker. It is only such colorless 
reports as the minutes of meetings, intended to present nothing 
more than the bare record of proceedings, that can be devoi o 
this particular characteristic. In most of your speaking you wi 
want to do more than present cold, barren, colorless fact. Even 
the report of an especially interesting and significant bit of re 
search may be made impressive by pointing up its significance, 
its departure from commonly held theories, its distinctive con 
trihution to the field of knowledge. When Professor Shapley 
discusses a number of astonishing astronomical facts in his 
lecture. “The Expanding Universe,” his listeners are deeply im- 
pressed by the information he presents. 

Through the study and application of the techniques discussed 
in this chapter, you should be able to add to your elements of 
clarity and vividness in your speaking that of impressiveness. 


EXERCISES 

1. Bring to class one example of each of the specific techniques of 

impressiveness discussed in the chapter, taken from some speec i 
or speeches. , 

2. Select some general term tlie meanings of which are very broad 
and indefinite, and then not fewer than ten words having specific, 
concrete meanings related to Uiat of the general term. 

3. Find five to ten illustrations of allusion in a speech, and give a 

“Repeal of Uic Taft-Hartlcy Law,** from a Debate in the House of 
Representatives, Apr. 26tI»-May 4, 19-10. Tlio participants were Helen 
GaJiagan Douglas, Joseph Martin, Samuel Rayburn, and Harold 
Tlic debate is printed li» Rcprcscntoticc American Speeches, 
pp. 155-10-1. 
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memory 

as much help as possible in devising ways by vvhich he can more 
elfecuvely master and remember his materials when he needs 

them. 


NATURE OF MEMORY 

the cauacity to remember or to make “direct use of 
Memory IS the „ ^thin this process are tliree 

what has been earned.^^«^^^ learning the 

closely associated p ^ ^ remem- 

material; second, rete ^ 
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experience of recognizing q ^ illustrates the dts- 

recaU his name. Our vocab-iWj-ff ^^Jory; we recaU our 
tinction between these J jaa our reading vocabulanes. 

spoken vocabularies, u omembering play an important 

Memorizing, retenhon, ar^a p„„.or 

part in a speech. ^ „s Uiose multitudes of precedents 

of memory that brings befor ^^^mr should 

laws, judgments, sayings, a j,o’ should always be ready to 
have an abundance, and , „ot svilhont reason called 

produce. The memory is onough. Quintilian put 

the treasury of ®1®‘1“““'.,._ be “ready to produce facts. It 
stress on the dm speaker relies more on recall dun 

is certainly true also ^ 

•noben S. u„^.u. 

•lU. cd.. 19-10. pp- 3“:®-^- . Oratory. Jolu Sdb.v "auun. 


, cd.. IViu. ui' , , , .1 

.nuinliUm, e/ 

„,yt.Bohn, lS50.roLU.P- 



CHAPTER XIX 


M emory 


T he classical rhetorician considered memory important enough 
to give it a distinguished place among the other speech 
canons, namely, invention, arrangements, style, and delivery. 
Quintilian declared it “the treasury oi eloquence,” and Cicero 
referred to it as “the treasury and guardian of all things.” Indeed 
tlicrc can be little doubt that the otlier canons are dependent 
upon the speaker's ability to remember liis materials. It is not 
an infrequent occurrence to hear a speaker lament, “I didn’t say 
half of what I wanted to,” or "I forgot my most important point, 
or “My speech was nothing like what I had intended.” These 
comments all reflect problems of memory. 

It is not the function of a public-speaking course to assume the 
respoirsibility of improving tiic memory in all lines of drought, 
but ncidier is it advisable to fail completely to give die student 

440 
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emotional. Fear may paralyze recalL Anxious self-consciousness 
or staee fright has prevented the recall of many a well learned 
speei and disturbed many a well practiced act.- If this is toe 
rthe “well-learned speech,” it is evident that emotions mterfere 
, tu- 1 , vo.ir feet Of course, the emotional re- 

action to Ae J cumulative effect of devastat- 

sr-S-r .. ^ 

„.hH. 1„ 

A second type o jl,ou„hts to present Two or more 

difficulty in decrtog w the same 

::ir9fuit - - 

:::::zr:uetz:ins^ess vocalizations such as “and-a” and 

“ui” , relieve himself of tliese tensions? 

What can the speaker remotely related to memory. 

Our first suggestion ^ X . ^se it does provide a way to 
but we advisedly mclude , speaker. The best general 

master the fears that vjr,„ jj frequent practice in ex- 

preparation for hnp^ ^^^er you develop confidence and 
tempore speakmg. meaningfully in spite of your 

the ability to phrase y , . jer for e.\ample, develops tins 

fears. The intercoUegiate - being constantly 

skill to summon his oug ^be une.xpccted, he soon learns 

under pressure to extemporize ],o speaks. He dis- 
how to collect and ojgani^j^^^^ ,S^ bas been said and 

covers ways to tic 

to marshal “^rsuresUons may further help you to 

The follorving “‘■dUmnal s 

overcome fears and to eoneentmtc p immediately start 

1. Wlien you are calle 1 opening remark. 

searelring in what has already bee 

* Woociwortll, op- at; P- 
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on recognition. However, in speechmaking, memory involves, in 
addition to the reproducing of facts, the recall of the other 
previously prepared materials, namely, the plan of development, 
the order of the points, the language, and the planned mode of 
physical and vocal behavior. 

Different degrees of preparation place varying demands upon 
this triple process of memory. The carefully prepared speech will 
naturally contain more elements to be recalled than the ones 
which have been thrown together hastily. An extempore effort re- 
quires the speaker to remember his previously prepared plan, his 
forms of support, his planned mode of behavior. In addition to 
these elements, the memorized speech demands recall of the ver- 
batim wording of the manuscript. This entire problem is closely 
associated with methods of preparation. Let us, therefore, consider 
more in detail the relations of memory to the impromptu, the 
extemporaneous, the manuscript, and the memorized speech. 

MEMORY IN THE IMPROMPTU SPEECH 

Many persons may say that memory is not a factor in the 
unprepared, spur-of-the-moment speech in which you must col- 
lect, organize, and present your thoughts almost simultaneously. 
It is true that the speaker has no previous opportunity to memo- 
rize, but he does have a serious problem of recall in pulling to- 
getlier materials tliat he can present. 

At such a time there can be no doubt that a large storehouse 
of information, a broad background of reading and experience, 
are iiwaluahle in meeting the impromptu situation. But back- 
ground is not enough. If you arc going to collect your thoughts 
and supporting material, you must be able first to free yourself 
of the bewilderment tliat may come when you arc singled out to 
speak. The beginning speaker is ordinarily so busy thinking about 
luinself tliat he has little time to concentrate upon his subject; 
consequently, he e.\pericnces what the psychologist refers to as 
interference. Explains Woodworth, **0110 type of interference is 
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.1 In opening yonr speech, attempt to create a favorable im- 
pression. Many speakers advertise dieir nervousness unneeessarJy 
by tlieir first remarks because they insist on startmg svith ^ 
apology such as “I just don’t know what I can say on the subj^t, 
M am®^ure someone else knows more about tins J 

do ” or -I don’t feel qualified to discuss the topic, but. . . . IVhen 
dmv conclude, they make an cquaUy unfavorab e nnpression ™th 

me see if there what you Luted from me.” 

on the speaker. 

MEMORY IN THE EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH 

J “the abUity of speak-ing estempore 
Quintilian * Ll^ of mtad” than memory.^ ’The 

depends on no other f tty planning and 

eirtemporaneous ^ require an attempt to set the 

thorough rehearsal, ‘ ^Te moment of presentabon, 

language for delivery. T ■ his supporting 

tlie speaker must recall o ^ hut not the verbatim 

materials, and his ^ ^ 

language svhich J'® at spaced intervals and thought- 

Systematio spec* prep ^o„„gh learning and hence assure 
ful speech composition ass becomes apparent that much 

longer retention and .. j, chapters might be repeated m 

of what has been said m . j j us summarize some of 

this section. For the sake of review, 1 

these memory aids. eparation the speaker should tj 

We advised earlier that P ju the form he mtends 

to memorize the mam pom ^^^tences more firmly establish 
to use in his speech. These k J teuce 

a chain of association which bmos 

aids recall. 

5 Quintilian, op. ctt., P* ^^3. 
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Do you agree or disagree with the previous speakers? Has the 
chairman said something that you can use?. Why have you been 
called upon to speak? What has the previous speaker said that 
you can further develop? 

2. In order to avoid indecision about what to say, attempt im- 
mediately to formulate a brief and concise answer to the problem. 
Put your answer into a single short sentence, and then develop it 
You may start your impromptu remarks in the following maimer. 
“Our chairman has asked me how I think we can increase pro- 
duction on the night shift. It is my opinion that we need a com- 
plete reorganization of our personnel.” Notice that the first 
sentence relates the speech to what the chairman has said and 
that the second is a concise statement of what the speaker in- 
tends to discuss. On another occasion, you might open by saying, 
“For the last thirty minutes we have been discussing the advis- 
ability of constructing a new school building. From what has been 
said it is evident to me that we must have a new school. The 
only problem now is how much shall we invest in this project.” 

Tlie formula for opening an impromptu speech may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a. Relate speech to what has been said, 

(1) By a previous speaker 

(2) By an authority 

(3) By the chairman 

b. State concisely your point of view. 

c. Develop by iUustrations, examples, etc. 

3. What we have advised on stage fright earlier is equally ap- 
plicable here. Woodworth says, “One good general principle, ap- 
plicable to . . . die making of a speech, is to avoid the interference 
of self-consciousness and worry, by forgetting about yourself and 
becoming tlioroughly immersed in tlie matter in hand.'"^ Further- 
more, physical activity, such as drawing a sketch, and the use of 
gestures and vigorous bodily movement release your tensions and 
let you think about your subject, 

* Ibid., p. 350. 
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In addition to what we have already said about your mental 
attitudes let us recommend that in the process of developing a 
speech you avoid constant evaluation of your progress, for in 
many cases it fosters dissatisfaction and discouragement. In sup- 
port of tins suggestion. Knight Dunlap says. “Ideals, purposes, 
and plans are tl>e indispensable conditions of effective learning 
Tliese, however, do their work best when let alone Constant 
purposing, constant planning, constant determmmg of ideals are 
LS^iging. These important operations should be undertaken at 
tome ies. with reference to definite succeeding periods, and 

then dropped from thought ' ^ ^ ordinarily hesitant 

First attempts a^ "JJ,ds difficult to find and thoughts confused, 
and awkward, w neater fluency. It is only after con- 

the ability to express themselves with ease. 

MEMORY IN THE MANUSCRIPT SPEECH 

. u risk speaking “off the cuff’ before live 
Many statements for which they 

audiences. In order to readinu their speeches from 

will be sorry later, the'^demand for 

manuscript. Furthermor > ^ broadcasters cannot risk the 

the manuscript speech carefully checked 

putting on the air j„ this situation? In truth, the 

and timed. Is memory a p for the speaker does not 

memory problems are grea y j^J^^odiotely before him, and 

have to recall his j*’, ^ for word without lifting his 

if he wishes, he may read th ^ sacrifices direct- 

eyes from his speaker is to look at his auditors 

ness. On the other hand, poptinue speaking while look- 

occasionally, h® must be 3 

. r, vMaWagendU— Dunlap. Copy- 
■ right maT LiSght Publishing coip. 
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The parallel wording of main points, the use of signposts, and 
the employment of other transitional devices also strengthen 
the chain of association. In the same sense, the preview and 
pattern of development serve as much for memory aids for the 
speaker as they do for clarity. 

The oral method of preparation, in which the speaker rehearses 
his speech aloud simulating delivery before an audience, is based 
upon equally sound_ learning principles. The speaker develops 
characteristic ways of expressing his thoughts without attempting 
definitely to crystallize his language. After several debates, the 
school debater usually develops ease and confidence in speaking 
because he becomes familiar with his line of argument and that 
of the opposition; his subject is so much a part of his thinking 
that he de^'elops fluency. Many persons marveled at Daniel 
Webster’s ability to answer Hayne after only one night of prepa- 
ration,*^ but the truth of the matter was that Webster had been 
thinking about and discussing the subject for years. Furthermore, 
he had heard many speeches on the subject of the Union. He 
was so full of his subject that memory presented no problem 
for him. 

The more you talk about a subject in conversation, in round- 
table discussions, before clubs, or in the classroom, the less recall 
will trouble you. 

Oral reliearsal of a speech at regularly spaced intervals makes 
leaniiiig easier and further assures retention. Five half-hour" 
workouts are probably superior to two and a half hours of con- 
tinuous work. Actors discover that “walking through” their lines, 
associating them with stage business and movement and with 
the lines of other actors, makes memory easier. Actually, tlie 
same is true in preparing a speech. The rehearsal of the presen- 
tation of cliarts, blackboard dra\vings, and manipulation of models 
at the same time you rehearse your speech facilitates recall at a 
later time. 

* Before ihc United States Senate, Jan. 20, 1830. 
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mit to memory a whole passage instead of attempting to master 
lines or sentences and then assembling these into a whole. The 
chief advantage of tlie whole method seems to be that a strong 
train of association is more firmly established in your mind, and 
transitions are made with greater ease and with less risk of 
forgetting. The passage as a whole makes sense, and it is easier 
to memorize sense passages than nonsense. 

In using the whole metliod, follow these steps: 

1. First read the whole selection for understanding, noting how 
the passage is put together, the pattern of partition, and how the 
points are arranged. If you are memorizing the writing of an- 
other person, you may discover real advantage in attempting to 
place the selection in its proper context; that is, you may be 
acquainting yourself witli the author, with the sources of his 
ideas, and with the source from which the specific quotation 

afmen you are confident that you 't^of ^s 

, .1 Attempt to think of the selection as 

^ — X? r!;“Cr 

ciate gestures and bodily movem ^ preference to longer 

4. Use several short periods o 

lav aside the manuscript and force 

5. As soon as possible, lay jnay seem or how 

yourself to recall, no matter how- 

difficult it may be. check your recitab'on 

6. To ensure accuracy, have some^ jtrain, however, to re- 

against the manuscript. Make ^ mjlil it is absolutely 

member, and do not consent wiiout the manuscript, 

necessary. During your first a J p 

you may have to ask for prompbng 
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ing away from his manuscript Herein is a memory problem. It 
necessitates increasing the speaker’s powers of recognition and 
preparing the manuscript \vith as many reading cues as possible. 
Below are some suggestions which should help you in preparing 
your manuscript for effective delivery. 

1. Type your manuscript with double or triple spaces without too 
many words to the line and with ample margins on all sides. 

2. Underline or type in red sign posts or other parts of the speech 
which will enable you to note your progress and to find your place 
in case of confusion. 

3. Read and reread your speech until you are thoroughly familiar with 
it, having many passages partially memorized. In your preparation, 
actually plan when you intend to look at your auditors and then 
practice looking at your simulated auditors. You may wish to 
memorize completely occasional passages so that during delivery 
you can give the impression of extemporizing upon your subject. 


MEMORY IN THE MEMORIZED SPEECH 

OR THE MEMORIZED PASSAGE * 

At times you may find advantage in memorizing a short speech, 
such as an introduction, a speech of presentation, a speech of 
welcome or farewell. Or at other tunes, you may wish to commit 
to memory a portion of a speech — the introduction, the con- 
clusion, or an apt quotation. In these particular situations, your 
memory is put to a severe test because you must have perfect 
recall. 

When should you attempt to memorize? To put the answer 
briefly, when you are alert, at ease, and rested. If you are tired 
or harassed about other matters, you will have diflScuIty concen- 
trating on the matter at hand. Your mind will wander away 
from tile passage under consideration. In order to conserve 
energy, therefore, select carefully your study period. 

For short units, the whole method of memorizing is generally 
considered superior to the part method. By this method, you com- 
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If naturalness and directness are to be achieved, you must 
memorize your vocal and bodily patterns as well as your thoughts 
and words. The importance, therefore, of memorizing aloud and 
of attempting during practice to simulate a speaking situation 
cannot be overstressed. Failure to memorize properly may result 
in the following diflSculties: 

1. Speaking too rapidly 

2. Emphasizing words of Httle importance 

3. Repeating words and plirases without communicating 

4. Falling into monotonous vocal patterns 

5. Speaking with little facial expression 

6. Failing to synchronize gestures with the presentation of thoughts 

7. Neglecting to adjust the loudness oF the voice to the room 


BREAKING MEMORY BLOCKS 

In the midst of a memorized selection, a speaker sometimes 
experiences memory failure. What can he do to break a mem- 
ory block? Frequently this quesUon is posed by who 

participate in speech contests, by persons who have tMculty re- 
calling names, by those who are absent-mmded and by many 
others As we have just pointed out. “overlearning” la the best 
insurance against forgetting, but in spite of such efforts, you may 

suffer occasional lapses of memory. 

Seemingly no magic formula exists to ensure the speaW 
against su^ difficulties. As a rule, hoivever, if you permit memoir 

failure to stir you up emoHonaUy, the problems of recovery are 
railure to stir y p Hnse. vou will be wse not to at- 

intensified. In case 

tempt to force sometimes results in spontaneous 

mentanly away ^ frequeuUy found this 

return of the desued item. ^ 

to be true in remembeMg n ^ 

name wont come, but five , , straining too often just 

things, it flashes into the ““^'““outfstauts who for- 
intensifles your emotional rea moment and then start 

get often find it valuable to walk around 
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7. Shortly before delivery, perhaps an hour or more, reread 
your manuscript straight through aloud and concentrate upon tlie 
thoughts instead of on how you sound. 

The best insurance against forgetting is “overlearning,” or 
“learning beyond the point when it can barely be reproduced.’^ 
The best way to forget is not to review. Cramming for an exami- 
nation should have taught you what happens when learning is 
hurried and concentrated. Once you have ^vritten the test, the 
information that you have just barely learned slips away rapidly. 
In contrast, with the necessary review at spaced intervals, you 
retain what you have learned much longer. 

Overlearning of speech materials is particularly important for 
efEective delivery. If the speaker is to give the impression that 
he is spontaneously conversing with his listeners, he must not 
have to struggle to recall words, phrases, and sentences. When 
the memorizing is imperfectly done, the speaker ordinarily loses 
his “urge to communicate,” vwth the result that he concentrates 
upon recall instead of upon “putting over” his thoughts to his 
listeners. In addition, the threat of forgetting increases his nervous 
tensions and thereby reduces his eflFectiveness. 

Therefore, one of the most difficult problems in repeating mem- 
orized or partially memorized material is to maintain what is 
commonly referred to as “the illusion of the first time,” giving the 
impression of spontaneous and thoughtful presentation. Often 
there is the tendency to forget meanings and to concentrate on 
remembering words. Says Woolbert, “In fact, it rather seems as if 
the great majority of speeches which are committed word for 
word are remote from the audience, strained, unnatural, even 
affected. It takes an artist to deliver a memorized speech well; 
the tendency always is to quit thinking while thus reciting and 
so to break up the fine adjustment between thinking, voice, and 
body necessary for vital speaking.*^ 

® Woodworth, op. cit., p. 348. 

^Charles Henry Woolber^ The Fundamentals of Speech, Harper & 
Brothers, rev. ed., 1927, p. 372. 
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many topics as there are students in the class. Each topic, typed on 
a separate slip of paper, will be placed face down' on a table. When 
your turn to speak comes, you are to go to the table, pick up three 
topics, select one, and return the other two face down. You then 
arc to discuss tlie topic you liave drawn. 

2. Externporaneous Impromptu Speaking Assignment. 

a. Selecting a subject for the unit. As a class you are to select a 
general proposition similar to the intercollegiate debate question 
or some other broad subject such as capital punishment, social- 
ized medicine, or relations with China. The topic should be 
worded in the form of a proposition and partitioned carefully. 

b. Extemporaneous speaking phase. The class will be divided into 
Uroups of five or six; each group will be assigned a phase of 
the proposition and on an assigned day will conduct a 
sympLium with each member deUvermg a five-mmute speech 
on some Umited aspect. Following the formal speeches, the drs- 
cussion \vill be opened to quesUons from the floor. 

0 . Impromptu speaking phase. After each group has presented r 
nZe the instructor (or a class committee) wdl prepare a hst 
of cs for impromptu speaking. When your turn comes your 
tasLu tor v^l gin you a topic to discuss. At the close of your 
^ee^ you will be expected to answer questions from the 

^or. After each member of the class has delivered 

d. Croup evaluaUou. ^ter eac ^ 

an impromptu 'P® ^ j from the student who 

classmates m fhe least effective in the two 

has been the most aveiaeed by a class committee to 

assignments. Hanks can be averageu y 

determine final rating. 
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again on a paragraph preceding tlic place where tlie forgetting 
occurred. If they think about the thoughts as tlicy occur without 
trying to think ahead to the troublesome spot, by the time tliey 
arrive at the difficult place, they are able to bridge the gap wth- 
out difficulty. 

SUMMARY 

Let us summarize briefly some of the principles that will aid 
a speaker in memorizing, retaining, and remembering his speech 
materials: 

1. In memorizing, attempt to keep the learning process active by 
thinking the thoughts as you go over them. Repetition alone is not 
enough. 

2. Oral rehearsal of a speech is superior to silent study. 

3. Spaced repetitions are probably superior to longer periods of study. 

4. Generally the "whole” method is superior to the "part” method. 

5. Eagerness to leam, or "the ^vill to learn ” facilitates learning. 

6. “Overlearning” is necessary for retention. One of the best %vays 
to overleam is to review the material frequently. 

7. A brief review an hour or so before presentation Nvill ensure more 
effective recall, 

8. Association of the idea or thought with physical activity such as 
bodily movements, gestures, or manipulation of a visual aid 
faeflitates remembering. 

9. As a rule do not attempt to force yourself to remember. If a name 
or word ^vill not come, shift your attention elsewhere momentarily* 

10. Unnecessary interference resulting from extreme anxiety over the 
occasion should be avoided. Crowding your mind with too many 
details should be avoided. 

11. A sure way to forget is not to review. 


EXERCISES 

1. Impromptu Speaking Assignment. Your instructor will prepare a Hst 
of speaking topics from recent issues of a local newspaper or news 
magazine that you as a class have selected. He prepare as 
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General Principles of Delivery 
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you are ready to study soeech at all until it is 

pleted speech; for y°“ The manner in which you 

^pi:::" yorfdea^ ofUh greater importance than is often 
Llized hy students of pubUc speakmg. 

IMPORTANCE OF DELIVERY 

that the delivery of a speech 
The idea is held by many ^ i, ^eU organized and 

is unimportant, that “ difference how it is presented to 

well worded, it makes little or no a 
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country immeasiurably closer together and contributed greatly 
to the speed of transmission and to the diffusion of information to 
all sections.! But tlie telephone, which carries the living voice, 
reaches into almost every home. The “wireless” of Marconi was 
in a sense an adaptaUon of the Morse telegraph; but radio carries 
the voice over tlie air, bringing speech and music to millions 
of listeners. Added to tliat now is television, which makes pos- 
sible the full delivery of both voice and action directly into your 
own home at tlic instant of their occurrence miles away. 

The old silent motion pictures provided entertamment for 
almost three decades, but they were incomplete. The addition 
of voice and oUier sound effects has brought to the audience 
the fuU presentation of the drama instead of only a part of it 
Current esperiments with tridimensional projection, providmg 
for perspective, are directed toward making talkmg pictures 

"^e“teTe“'the radio, television, and the talldng pictures 
have cost Lmense sums of money, many years of ^°r “d 
have required for their development some of best soien ^ 
n • r *1. „,.nn-v Whv? For the simple reason that delivery, 

brains of the county. Whyf ^ P taportance in the 

how the message is presented, is ot g 


audience and idea 


process of communication ],„g„age 


f T dltis of such importance that no iivmgiauguas= 

together, h fact. It IS otsu p 

can be adequately or oo^P ^ implying that 

itseff is derived ^^SntJ. 

originally language and spe 

DELIVERY AND MEANING 

, . -—..orlant soecifically because the 
The delivery of a speech is P listeners, are 

meanings, the ideas y°" use your voice, your body, 

determined as much by J session, as they are by your 
your hands, fingers, your ^ 

„ , Cooley Socua Organi^^on. Charles Scribners 
•See Charles Horton Cooley, 

Sons, 1912, Part II, "Comnnm.eat.o 
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the audience. It is partially because of tliis belief that wo hear so 
much ineffective speaking. Lecturers in college and university 
classes are especially faulty in Uiis respect, apparently holding 
that their subject matter is of such importance that tlie students 
ought to listen whetlier or not tlieir presentation is interesting. 

Such ideas arise from the point of view that a speech and its 
delivery are somehow two diHerent things, tliat in the matter of 
relative importance there is a choice to be made betsveen the 
content of a speech and its presentation. Actually, no such division 
can be made. A speech to he a speech must he delivered to an 
audience. It is obvious that the heart of any discourse is the 
idea, the content, and that the purpose in speaking is to gain 
acceptability wath an audience for that content. Because this is 
true, the belief has become prevalent that the content is there- 
fore of greater importance than the delivery. But tlie content of 
the speech depends, as will be shown, quite as much on the man- 
ner of its delivery as on the wording. Delivery helps to make the 
content clear, vivid, and impressive. Any belief to the contrary 
implies a duality that does not exist. 

Whatever differences there are between speaking and writing 
exist wholly because of the one factor of delivery. Without these 
differences there would be no point at all in the trouble and 
expenditure involved in bringing people together for personal 
and group conferences; they could simply write notes. Differences 
in vocabulary, in sentence structure, in style arise out of the fact 
tl^t in one ease the discourse is to be read, whereas in the other 
it is to be heard. The speaker needs to make his language instantly 
comprehensible. This imposes upon him certain limitations of 
verbal language but in return gives him the added facilities of 
vocal variety and visible action. 

The significance of these differences arising out of the factor 
of delivery may be noted in the intensive efforts to provide for 
the inclusion of both voice and action in our electrical and 
mechanical systems of mass communication. The telegraph was 
a highly significant invention because it brought all parts of the 
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true tliat a great deal can be expressed solely through words, as 
is evidenced by tlic great mass of literature that has accumu- 
lated tlirough the centuries. But when you write, no reader can 
possibly know the particular inflections of voice, the stresses 
you put on the words, tlie e.xact phrasing of the sentences, as 
you mite tliem down; for if you write meaningfully, you prob- 
ably do write with a great deal of subvocal expression and per- 
haps with certain facial expressions as well. If the ideas contain 
a strong emotional component, you may lean a little more heavily 
on your pen or strike tire keys of your typewriter a little more 
vigmously. All these are lost to the reader, especially if what 
you wrote is put into type and printed, for then even the pos- 
sible effect of your handmiting is gone. 

Your delivery, then, is not a matter of adding something to 
your language just for the sake of making a 8“^ -PP~- 
Delivery is an integral part of effective communication. It helps 

to makTyour language clearer by making your meaning more 
lo Iiiaise yuui ***56 ~intributes to vividness m help- 

complete and more helps to make your 

ing to arouse ™^®bmevealing in your very manner 

speech more taP--- in p^r^by r^v^ , 

your attitudes and feelings towaru 


TWO ASPECTS OF DELIVERY 

of a dual system of symbols, 
Speech in its „hich we see. The audibie sys- 

those which we hear and 

tern or code includes born aspects of 

of utterance, the latter language) has already 

delivery. Since the use ot language will be directed, so 

been discussed, our further s ^ (he manner of utterance 

far as the audible code is “"f subiect matter of Chapter 

of that verbal language and will be in 

XXI- “ProHems in the Teaching of Gesture," 

> See also Giles W24. PP- 238-252- 

The Quarterly Journal of Speec , 
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choice of words and the way you put them together. By changing 
your manner of speaking, you can completely alter tlie sense 
of almost anything you want to say. You can call your best 
friends by tlie most scurrilous names if, as Owen Wister’s Vir- 
ginian insisted, you “smile when you say tliatl” 

In the argument between Macbeth and Lady Macbeth as to 
whether they shall proceed with the murder of Duncan, Mac* 
beth raises the question, “If wc should fail?” To which Lady 
Macbeth replies, “We fail! But screw your courage to the stick- 
ing place, And we’ll not fail.” Now tliere has been considerable 
discussion of the specific manner in which Lady Macbeth would 
say “We fail!’* If spoken one way it means one thing, and the 
succeeding line will be given one pattern; if spoken another 
way, it means something else, and the pattern of the next sen- 
tence will also be different. The whole sense will be altered. 
For example, read these two words first with a very slight rising 
inflection, or none at all, on we and a strong downward inflec- 
tion on fail, and note the finality of the meaning expressed. Now 
simply reverse the inflection on fail, giving both words a wide 
rising movement, and observe the complete change in meaning. 

In a little German playlet. Come Here^ an actress is applying 
for a part in a play. In the tryout the director gives her only 
two words to speak, “Come herel” and then suggests a number 
of situations in which those words would be appropriate. The 
actress speaks them in no less than twenty different ways, each 
suitable for one situational context and no other and each “mean- 
ing* one thing, different from all the rest. 

Delivery and Your Meaning 

When you speak to an audience, whether it be large or small, 
you have in mind certain ideas which you want to impart to your 
listeners. If you were to write those ideas down on paper, you 
would be limited in your expression to words alone. It is quite 

2 In Alice Evelyn Craig, The Speech Arts, The Macmillan Company, 
rev. ed., 1937, pp. 431-434. 
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There must bo a bond of sympathy uniting a groat speaier and his 
audience. There ought to be a current of warm and cordial understand- 
ing wllich flows botir ways. For genuine communication, the speaker 
and Ids auditors should become almost one unit. They may not always 
agree with 1dm, but tliey should be stirred by 1^ feelings, and he 
should respond quickly and accurately to theirs. This, I take it. is the 
general meaning of tlie term rapport. A speaker vnthout rapport may 
be clear, fluent, intellectual— even convincing— but he cannot be 
great To arouse his auditors, a bend of strong feehng must umte the 
Speaker with them* 

This rapport svith the audience, this “bond of sympathy,” this 
“current of svarm and cordial understandmg, is largely the result 
of a good delivery, which is based, first, on the speaker s^o™ 
(initid) attitude toward the audience. “I" 

to comLnicate” svith them. One may feel justified m gomg a 
bit Zthor than OHver and insisting that a speaker not even 

be fully effective unless through his manner of speakmg he is 
ne tuuy enecuve rannort with his listeners. Hus is 

able to estabUsh^d ^ difference betiveen 

indeed one of of communication, namely, that 

, w „nt attract attention to itself. As we 
2. Good delivery ^ speaking situation is to 

have said, the primary J ^ Whatever in the process 

bring an idea and an f“dience tog^ 

distracts the listeners atten o ^ effective. Only in rare 

basic process of very seldom that one should 

instances is speech e^ibi esceUence of his speaking 

want to impress his heare ^ commumcate 

technique. The good spea himself 

and the urge to impart mat eommunicativeness are mu- 
on exhibition. Exhibitionis ^ 

. r* x.t.-ith His Audience, Tlie f^uar 

‘ Robert T. OUveo pp- 19-00. 

terly Journal of S'peedx, 
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Tlie visible system or code of symbols consists of all that we 
see the speaker doing that contributes in any way to, or detracts 
in any degree from, the communication of the ideas which he is 
trying to convey to us. This visible code is important, too, and 
we shall give it much attention. Since tins visible behavior is the 
second of the two aspects of delivery, we shall devote to the 
discussion the entire final chapter of tliis text. 

DELIVERY IN SPEECH IS INESCAPABLE 

In speech, meanings are conveyed (so long as we understand 
what we mean by that expression ) not by language and delivery 
but by delivered language. In reinforcing meanings and making 
them more specific, delivery is as much a part of tlie total 
language pattern as are the words themselves. Do not permit 
yourself to be misled into thinking that if you do nothing by way 
of visible action you thereby eliminate the factor of delivery 
entirely, for even making no observable movements at all is in 
itself a mode of delivery; furdiermore, you cannot avoid the 
effects produced by your voice, for although you speak in a 
monotone, you are using a definite manner of utterance— in this 
case, one that is particularly ineffective. 

If you speak at all, then, you cannot avoid the element of 
delivery. The question remains one of the degree to which your 
manner of presentation contributes to or detracts from your in- 
tended meanings, to which it reinforces or negates the ideas 
which you intend your words to convey, 

BASIC PRINCIPLES OF DELIVERY 

In speaking your general delivery should be governed by a 
few basic principles. Among these the folloWg may be men- 
tioned: 

1. To be fully effective you must establish with your audience 
what has been called rapport. Oliver explains the concept as 
follows: 
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the general tonus of the body, by alert bearing, flexible voice, 
expressive face and eyes, by clear, distinct utterance. The 
speaker’s attitude, out of which animation develops, is one of 
liveliness, of keen interest in both the subject matter of his 
speech and in the talking about it. Closely related to this atti- 
tude is what has been referred to repeatedly as the “urge to 
communicate,” which is in itself an emotional attitude. 

One of tile essential characteristics of emotional states is that 
tliey are "allover” conditions. One cannot localize an emotion; 
when we are angry we are angty all over; when we are happy 
we are happy all over. Our moods and attitudes, then, are ex- 
pressed by sudi allover activity. Hence it is that the mge to com- 
municate. witli otlier associated attitudes, is revealed by anima- 
tion. by this allover behavior. The whole bodily mechanism is 

audience animation denotes sincerity Wdy of 

purpose, as a rule, jJ^7or^ what was fctuaUy 

comnensflte bv an excess of animation lur wiiav / 

ZCZZ or quesuonable f H 

overdo the matter of finje activity, than 

much more likely to underdo, delivery must 

to overdo. Whether you - axhibito^. 

be purposeful, not ‘-rntmair A belief held 

6. Good delivery ts si p > ensure 

by many people is that delivery will somehow 

a good delivery IS to be ^ ^ 

take care of itself, inis presentation is assured, 

the thought well to mm naturalness is misleadihg. 

As a measure of delivery, nothing more than 

What is often called nature j doing a certain thing in 

the "habitual.” You are so ,tample-that that way 

a certain way — like tying yoo^ ic .'iwkward. Any other 


a certain way — hke tying 7 other \vay is awkward. Any otner 
feels perfectly natural, an any natural because it is 

habit that we may have learne ^ ^yed from the focus of 

performed almost automatically- 
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tually antagonistic. If you want to put on a show, your effort may 
be entirely legitimate; but don’t try at tlie same time to say any- 
thing wortliwhile. If you want to communicate an idea, don't do 
anything to direct attention to any phase of your delivery and 
thus to create a barrier which will interfere with the process. 

3. Good delivery must he cotisistent tvith the total speaking 
situation. This situation includes the occasion, the audience, tlie 
physical surroundings, the subject, and the speaker himself. Some 
situations permit a strong, vigorous, even vehement, delivery; 
others demand a restrained, quiet, reserved manner. Small audi- 
ences as a rule call for a more restricted type of delivery than a 
large audience in a large. auditorium or outdoors. Some subjects 
do not lend themselves to vigorous tones and strong gestures. 
People accustomed to making fine distinctions, to sedentary oc- 
cupations and intellectual pursuits, do not as a rule like to be 
stirred too deeply by the overdynamic type of speaking. Learn to 
gauge your situation; determine as many aspects as you can, and 
let your delivery be governed by those factors. 

4. Good delivery should make full use of the principle of 
variety in both voice and action. No one likes to hear the speaker 
who within a few sentences is shouting at the top of his voice 
and maintains that loudness throughout his speech. He soon 
loses his effectiveness. For the same listeners do not like to see a 
speaker use the same gesture over and over, trace and retrace 
the same path in his movements about the platform, or follow 
any other persistent pattern in his manner of presentation. 

In your practicing on delivery, then, work for variety for two 
reasons: first, it makes you much less tiresome to listen to and to 
look at; second, just as the ideas themselves and the words in 
which you express those ideas are changing from moment to 
moment, so also should the deUvery vary in keeping with the 
shifting thought. 

5. Good delivery is animated, alert. Good speaking is charac- 
terized by an alertness, an animation, that grows out of the 
speakers attitude toward the total situation. It reveals itself in 
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4. Bo at your best; eliminate awkwardness, dullness, and inefficiency. 
Bo what you believe your most interesting self to be. 

5. Be free from stiffness, equally tight or loose all over; not stiff in 
tlie neck and limp in the knees or stiff in the knees and limp in the 

neck. T T n 

6. Be simple; beware of undue exaggeration. Dont be highfiown, 

pompous, puffed up. 

7. Be forUiright; connect straightaway with your hearers; count your- 
self one of them. , „ •, « i. i 

8. Be communicative; cultivate what has been called a hvely sense 

of communication.*’® 


7. Good delivery should be free from excessive tensions. If you 
are like most speakers, especially the better ones, vvhen you 
contemplate appearing before an audience you may be seized 
with a sort of Lrvous apprehension, which wdl attack you m 
various forms and degrees. Usually it mantfests itself beforehand 
in such bodily changes as an increase of the pulse 
palms, an “all-gone” feeling in the pit of stomach thick, un- 
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speaker has felt the „here they are no longer 
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speech classes is often, W y nervousnessp” Many ap- 

speak?” or, “How can I go evidence of some pathological 

parently feel that such fe 8 , normal they would be com- 

condition, that if they were p 

pletely at ease before an/u ^ufore an audience, and 

The truth is probably that nervo , „ * 

^ Tha FmdcmanuU of Speech. Hcper i 
= Charles Henry Woolb^. The 
Brothers, rev. ed., 1927, p- 
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consciousness. But any new habit which is built up to replace 
the old one comes to feel just as natural as tlie old, when it too 
can be performed without conscious thought. 

Whenever you want to relearn to perform more shillfully, 
more effectively, any activity which you have been performing 
for some tune, you must unlearn a number of old, ineffective 
habits and learn a number of new ones. Anyone who has ever 
attempted to learn to play golf under a good instructor, after 
having played for a number of years, will attest to the validity 
of that statement. 

To say, then, “Be natural,” is usually to say no more than “Do 
the thing as you habitually do it.” The “natural” in speech may or 
may not be good, depending on whether your early habits of 
speech are effective or ineffective. You acquired those habits 
from many sources; most of them you learned years ago by 
imitating models which in many instances were none too good. 
This is one case in which practice has not made perfect; all it has 
done is to fix habits, many of them bad. As a result, your “natural” 
mode of speaking is in all probability characterized by many 
ineffective habits. 

The procedure obviously Is to replace as many of these as 
possible with more effective modes of speaking behavior, to 
practice on the new ones until they in turn become habits and 
hence seem just as “natural” as the ones they replaced. 

There is a sense, however, in which “naturalness” may be 
recommended. This more usable interpretation of file term is 
analyzed by Woolbert as follows: 

!• Be unaffected; use a minimum of display; show off only enough to 
reveal power; make the exhibitory factors of speaking thoroughly 
secondary to the communicative factor. 

2. Be normally vigorous; speak as you do when you are in earnest 
anywhere, earnest enough to convince people that you mean what 
you say. 

3. Seem to be at home; speak as you speak freely among those you 
know and trust. Be unconstrained and as free from nervousness as 
among your own people. 
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both of which you yourself can do everything that can be done 
at all. 

The first of these two measures involves the development of 
a diferent attitude toward the phenomenon of nervousness. 
Attempt to change your habitual way of looking at stage frigit. 
You will find it possible to make such a change if you consider 
these three aspects of the problem of attitudes: 

a. Nervousness in itself may or may not be of importance. 
What is important is the degree to which you permit it to prevent 
your doing what you set out to do. The story is told of General 
Lant (and probably has been told of many others) that when 
he was a young lieutenant in the Mexican War “^se^d just 
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especially when looking forward to facing an audience, is a very 
common experience. It is likely that practically every speaker 
since the time of Demosthenes has experienced the same 
symptoms. So common is it, in fact, tliat one might almost say 
that its presence, rather than its absence, is an indication of 
normality. 

Stage fright rises in part from a type of fear, not of physical 
danger or harm, but rather of loss of status witli the audience. 
The good opinion of otliers, psychologists recognize, is a powerful 
incentive to behavior; and the prospect of losing that good 
opinion fills us with dismay. When you appear before a group of 
listeners as a speaker, you stand to lose that regard unless you 
are effective in your presentation. The apprehension felt because 
of some doubt of your ability to measure up to the demands of 
the occasion may give rise to nervousness. For the beginner, then, 
it comes in large part from a lack of self-confidence. 

Many people, even with extensive speaking experience, as soon 
as they are aware of the fact that they are being observed, im- 
mediately become self-conscious. They begin to get nervous and 
to worry about making mistakes. They too develop all the symp- 
toms of stage fright and make the very errors they are afraid of 
making. The feeling is not limited to beginners by any means. 

The underlying causes of stage fright are not entirely under- 
stood; it is highly probable that there are factors in the social 
situation, in the consciousness of being the focus of attention, in 
the feeling of responsibility, which contribute to nervousness. 
The whole phenomenon appears to be highly complicated. 

You are of course interested in knowing what all this has to 
do with delivery and what if anything you can do about it. It 
should be quite obvious, as many of you will testify, that nervous- 
ness has a definitely inhibiting effect on your presentation of a 
speech. It is only when you are at ease that you are able to speak 
with the maximum effectiveness. Remedial measures should 
follow two definite lines, both of which are essential, and about 
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adequacy, quite so much as knowing tliat you are fully prepared 
for die thing you have to do. 

Know your subject Uiorouglily, know the sequence of ideas, 
your supporting materials; have your facts and their interpreta- 
tions well in mind, and take whatever steps may be necessary to 
recaU tliem when you need them. A few notes may be a ^eat 
help in your early speeches. You should even do some thinkmg 
about the language you are going to use. 

The most thorough preparation involves also some consider- 
ation of the manner in which you are going to ^ 

rial; it involves practicing your speech alou . o s .j 

ever learned to any degree of proficiency wthout much practice 

and then more practice. 
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appearances are the exception tliroughout the school system, 
with the result that for most of you it is a relatively new experi- 
ence, one which you have seldom had to face. The very newness 
in itself leads to uncertainty and nervousness. You will find, how- 
ever, that each speaking experience will reduce your perturba- 
tion, so that by the time you have finished your course you should 
be able to stand before most audiences with considerable poise 
and equanimity. 

c. Develop the urge to communicate. The development of such 
an attitude toward the function and the process of speaking will 
serve to direct your attention away from yourself and to the 
thing you set out to do. The football player, when he gets into 
the play, has little time to think about himself; there is no place 
for “grandstanding”; his interest is in fulfilling the particular 
assignment the play calls for. Your assignment when you are 
making a speech is to bring an idea to a group of listeners. The 
attitude that you have a message will enable you to concentrate 
on what you are actually trying to do so that you will not have 
a great deal of time to devote to yourself. As Woolbert says, 
“A speaker ought to be reaching out to meet his hearers, eager 
to get in touch with them, even to mingle with them; but the 
shaking, stammering novitiate on the platform giving one of his 
earliest public addresses has little inclination to get in touch with 
anybody; what he wants is to get away from people; he would 
much rather run. In fact, that is just what half of him is trying 
to do when he shakes and quakes.”® 

The second remedial measure necessitates the adoption of a 
few simple procedures which, although they may not entirely 
rid you of your nervousness, should help you to overcome its 
effects. 

a. Be sure that you have made adequate preparation. Stage 
fright arises, as has been indicated, partly from a lack of self- 
confidence, a feeling of inadequacy. Probably nothing else you 
can do will increase your confidence in yourself, your sense of 
* Woolbert, op. cit., p. 75. 
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EXERCISES 


1. Demonstrate how, by changing your manner of presentation, the 
same passage or sentence can be given quite different meanmgs. 

2. Give tire statement. “I’U get you for that.” in the foUorvmg ways: 

. Ur,* ,,lnvpH n lipht loke on you 


Give Uie statement, “I’U get you lor mat. m me unu vuig 

a. Playfully, as to someone who has played a light joke on you 

b. Mildly reprimanding, as if to a teasing child 

c. Threateningly, as if to someone who has done you irreparable 

injury , , . 

Work out similar variations for other statements. 

and try to get a direct response “^g fo^^ /ddjBonal 

Specific questions to mdividu Establish as high a 

iAfomiaUon. for veriEcation. for opimon. etc. Establish ing 

degree of rapport as possible. ^ fright. Relate 

4. Discuss frankly your own j fgjt^ and whether 

speciffo instances when you wot 

you were able to overcome the eltecis. 

discussion to speaking „ive it some place— in your 

5. Before giving your next spe dassroom— where there is 

room, out in the ‘".y, same speech in class. De- 

no audience to hear you. 1 Mn g the presence 

scribe in a mitten report or y ,gceive from an audience 

or absence of an audience.^ wnat a y 

that is lacking mthout one. classroom, record your next 

6. In the recording laboratory, no listen to it. Later on, 

speech on eidier tape, rvire. or • record it 

give the same speech to the c ’ differences do you 

ke^TortmV'trr^-— 

SUPPLEMENTARVkEAD^^^ 

Aspects of DeUyery.” j^^j, XI. chap. HI. 

2. Quintilian, Institutes of , „ Pleading or Discourse. ^ ^ 

^ _ . X . f Dplivenng a Wnves. Prtnctplcs of 


2. Quintilian, Institutes of Pleading or Discourse. 

&e Best Manner of “^“t^lmard Hayes. Fr.nc,pte^^ 

3. Sandford, William ^ess .Company, 4th e^^ - 


. Sandford. William POT P . C 

fl£;"'l^:&OTcnta°Qut.HUesofDeli. 


ivery,” PP- 
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Avoid pacing to and fro; avoid playing with a pencil, a button 
on your coat, a piece of chalk, or any other article. You can walk 
to the blackboard and draw a chart; you can exhibit some visual 
aid and point out significant features on the chart, drawing, or 
diagram; you can use a pencil somewhat as a pointer or wand, 
so to speak; you can move freely from one side of the lectern or 
table or pedestal to the other, so long as you do not move in a 
rhythmical pattern. You can turn from one side of the audience 
to the other, making sure that all parts are given equal attention 
during the speaking. You can use your hands, arms, whole body, 
facial expression, to give added meaning to what you are saying, 
as well as to give you relief from the excessive tensions that 
interfere with your speaking. 

With such an attitude toward the phenomenon of stage fright 
as has been suggested and by following the procedures outlined, 
you should be able to overcome the effects of any excessive 
nervousness you may feel at the outset of your speaking experi- 
ences. Other procedures may help — whatever will enable you 
to put your muscles into moderate action and at the same time 
contribute to the total impression you are trying to make and to 
your main purpose as a speaker should be of some value. Nervous- 
ness at its worst is seldom fatal; speakers are in no greater danger 
than expectant fathers, 

SUMMARY 

Delivery, then, is highly important in speaking because of the 
contribution it makes to the arousing of meanings in the minds 
of the listeners. Good delivery is governed by a few basic 
principles: 

1. To be fully effective you must establish rapport with your audience. 

2. Good delivery should not attract attention to itself. 

3. Good delivery must be consistent with the total speaking situation. 

4. Good delivery should make full use of the principle of variety. 

5. Good delivery is animated, alert. 

6. Good delivery is simple, unaffected, "natural.” 

7. Good delivery should be free horn excessive tensions. 



CHAPTER XXI 


"\4cal Aspects of Delivery 


ALTHOUGH speech is an thde^bodily 

A out, and the sake of convenience to 

mechanism, it may stiU be po asnects of delivery— voice 

discuss separately the two „e shall consider the voice 

and action. In this chapter, delivery of your 

and its various phases in " 

speech and to the meanmgs y ^ ^ .jvhich you use your 

Keep constanUy in mm a ^ ^ important as tire 

voice is an integral part / ^ ^ diiferent phenomenon 

words themselves. The ^ .^yjtli tlie communication 

from the written word. Bo ^'^^gj-stand that process; actually, 
of ideas, as we have come to un separated in speech 

the voice and the ^ , 

than can the notes and the m Y j„ay be considered 

The vocal or audible aspects of sp 
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Does this mean that one should pay no attention whatever to 
breathing? Probably not. The purpose of breathing, so far as 
speeeh is eoncemed, is (1) to set and keep the vocal bands 
vibrating, (2) to produce dirough modification the voiced 
sounds,- (3) and to direct a stream of air tlirough the throat 
and oral p.issages where it can produce the “voiceless” sounds.^ 
For good breathing three requirements seem to be necessary: 

1. The breath stream must hace adequate pressure back of it 
so that the sounds wUl be plainly audible as far as your voice is 
intended to carry. It is possible for you to be heard in a whisper 
for a surprising distance if your sounds have sufficient pressure 
and distinctness back of them. Adequate pressure will give to 
your consonants more clearness, greater distmclness, and to your 

T • CO that vour voice may be heard 

vowels more “^‘”8 Unfortunately, the prevalent 

use of miemphonl and publie-addmss 

minimized tlie importance °P‘^®^^/jhouId be no need of 

ing power. With an ™ ^ for an audience of feiver 

mechanical and electrical aids to sp acoustic charac- 

than several hundred in an auditorium with fair acoustic 

reserve of breath so that 

2. Maintain at all times ana q . ^ j speak with 

your speech will not trail “S, fcordJry speak- 
your lungs either entirely full or a mo time; 

ing you do not need a g'™* inhalations is only about 

the average amount expelled natural tend- 

thirty cubic inches, gach short pause and a full 

ency will be to take a short “catches” of breath 

breath at the long pauses. * ^ ^ sentence of any 

you will ordinarily be able ®P . y 7 i,Bripver vou come to 


of breath. Whenever you 
a,e pmduction of which the vocal bani 


length without running 

“••Voiced" sounds 4" voS'^and w* "^sonants as b, d. g, 

are vibrating. Tliey inctody alljne ^ ^ ^ ^ 


die :i"3 rfocA barids. Among fese are p. , . 

and h. 
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somewhat as one considers the production and modification of 
any sound. We must have some source of energy which initiates 
a vibration in some elastic body. This vibration produces sound 
which is modified and amplified so tliat it creates all the effects 
of which the voice is capable. The intensive study of these many 
phases of voice is a study in itself, wortliy of many years of 
inquiry. It is doubtful if the meagre information on the anatomy, 
physiology, and physics of voice that could be given here would 
be of much assistance in helping you to improve your own speech. 
Perhaps a few principles, however, may be helpful. 

BREATHING 

It has long been held that, for the greatest effectiveness of 
voice, for the greatest volume (loudness), and for the best tone 
quality, it was necessary to breathe in a certain definite way, 
with the maximum expansion of the torso around the region 
just above the belt line. This method of breathing is ordinarily 
called the “diaphragmatic” or “abdominal,” on the theory that 
it is produced by a downward movement of the diaphragm in 
inhalation and by the action of the abdominal muscles in exha- 
lation. It has even been suggested that the diaphragm gives an 
upward thrust to help force the air out of the lungs in exhalation. 
Unfortunately for the theory, the general respiratory apparatus is 
so closely tied up neurologically that it functions pretty much 
as a unit and is not easy to control in its separate parts. Further- 
more, you cannot inhale without using your diaphragm, and you 
cannot exhale actively without using your abdominal muscles, 
since there are no others to use. It seems certain that of the 
different types of breathing the so-called abdominal or dic- 
phragmatic is the least susceptible of conscious control; and even 
if one could control it, there would be no advantage whatever so 
far as more effective voice production is concerned.^ 

^Wesley A. \Viksell,'“An Experunental Study of Controlled and Un- 
controlled Types of Breathing” Studies in Experimental Phonetics, Giles 
Wilkeson Gray (ed.). Baton Rouge, Louisiana, University Studies No. 27, 
Louisiana State University Press, 1936, pp. 99-164. 
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a full stop in your speaking or reading, as at tlie ends of sentences, 
take a full breath (not your maximum capacity), whether tliat 
full stop comes at the end of a sentence or not. If your sentence 
divisions (phrases) are well worked out and you replenish your 
breath with every short pause, you should have no difficulty in 
maintaining an adequate reserve of breath in your lungs at all 
times. 

3. Control your breath so as to produce a steady pressure of 
air against the vocal bands, tongue, teeth, and lips. These are 
the modifiers of voice which enable you to produce all the various 
sounds and tonal effects of speech. Steadiness does not mean 
constant uniformity of pressure, for you will want to vary it to 
produce changes in loudness and for accent and emphasis. But 
your voice should not be wavering or jerky, now booming and 
now fading into a whisper. Changes in loudness should be 
because the meaning demands them rather than because you are 
unable to maintain a smooth, steady tone. 

If your breathing enables you to have adequate pressure of 
breath, an adequate reserve of breath, and a steadiness and 
smoothness of breath pressure, it is unlikely that you will experi- 
ence great difficulty with your voice production in speaking, so 
far as respiration is concerned. 


PHESIDENT FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT SPEAKS TO 30,000 
Radio and the modern public address system have greatly in- 
creased the power of a maris voice. In a normal conversational 
style a speaker can address thousands. 

In the above picture President Roosevelt addressed an audience 
of 30,000 from the Peace Tower of the Parliament Buildings, 
Ottawa, Canada. On another occasion the President is reputed to 
have talked to an immediate audience of 100,000. Often his 
greater audience exceeded 25,000,000. (Photo, Black Star.) 
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VOICE PRODUCTION 

If you wUl gently stroke dorvn the front of your neck with 
your fingers you \vill come to a somewhat 
Lout halfway down which is commonly called 

apple. This little projection, which ordinariy is 

^ xu a. 7 /Ym^n is the foremost point ot tne 
prominent in men than m wome , production of 

larynx, which is a most important organ m tn p 

..i., I. »n.u„ ... ~ * fr.,".™ 

rfi.a a. 

a number of pairs of muscles / anart at one 

can be brought tteapL at the point of 

end so as to form a sort of 

the Adam’s apple. They can a ^ 

can even be made ‘V ”*ese things consciously, but we can 
Of course we cannot do all .gfuiting from these various 

indirecUy by producing the effect resumug 

movements. brought together just enough 

When the two vocal ban* J^^d passage of breath 

to form the proper ““ ^„r)Ugh to close off the breath 

from the lungs, but not ig 7 forced over them, they can be 
entirely, and the breath stream i ^ ^ trumpet player 

made to vibrate in somewha j gjj instrument..* This 

makes his lips vibrate in the mouthpiece 

dersland die analogy when such a vibration, coo. 

■* Engineers will . 

pared to a relaxation osciUaUom^ 

THE SPEAKEH MUST ADpi narintu of situations. 

The four pictures ahooe -L— I 

The street-comer orator m j/n, ” 

style if he is to he heard. j conversational style. ( ’ 

the dJauring room L-S-V- ^'"‘Zlthtar) 

Ethyl Corporation. ^f°"^,"ialon Rouge Ref^^nh Bloch Star.) 
Relations; Esso Standard Oil, 
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The term quality is often used to refer also to the subjective 
evaluation of a sound, whether it is pleasant or unpleasant, good 
or poor. We say tliat the tone from a cheap “fiddle” would have 
a poor quality, whereas tliat from a Stradivarius would have a 
beautiful quality. But both would be recognized as violin tones 
by their characteristic timbre. Your own voice has an mdividual 
timbre which distinguishes it from other voices; but that does 
not mean tliat its quality is necessarily either pleasant or un- 
pleasant. 

A good quality, if you do not already possess it in your voice, 
is no? to be acquired overnight or in a few easy lessons. If your 
voice is definitely unpleasant, it is recommended that you enroll 
in a course in which more emphasis is placed on voice tra.mng 
than can be given in this one. However, ^ 
that you can do, under the guidance of your 
nate some of the most noticeable faults of voice quality. 

l. Nasality f * 

Nasality is generally caused “^^Themefc^y, only three 
to go out through the nasal pa g • nasal, the 

sounds of English “ sound, you will notice that 

m, the n, and the ng. yO“ " are closed off in the 

in each instance the breatll an 

mouth and permitted, by dropp g through the nasal 

the back wall of the pharynx, o 

cavities. Actually, vowels ^Jpation of the following 

same syllable are also nasalize allowiniT sounds which 

consonant. The fault “^““^no^nant also to go up through 
are not so connected with a 

the nose. . r ^ords. The t\vo words m 

Pronounce the following ™,nd different; but while the 

- ■"* “■ rirl - «- -• 

given gwa. majouty 
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oscillation of the vocal bands sets up in turn a vibration in the 
air cavities between tlie bands tliemselves and the lips and nostrils 
of the speaker; between the two, in some way that is not as yet 
fully understood, a sound is produced. 

Through the tensing and relaxing of the vocal bands, the vary- 
ing of the pressure of the breath stream, the movements of the 
several organs in the moutli and throat (tongue, lips, soft palate, 
lower jaw, teeth), this sound may be modified, changed, raised 
and lowered in pitch, made louder or weaker, an^ formed into 
any of the more than two score different sounds that enter into 
our daily speech. In the formation of words these sounds are 
combined into well-nigh countless ways to give us an English 
vocabulary that ^ns into Ae hun^eds of thousands of words 
without beginning to use up all the possible combinations. Fur- 
thermore, these words 'in turn can be uttered in an almost infinite 
number of ways by changes in the tone' of the voice, producing 
a great variety of effects highly important in the meanings that 
we want to express. 

The tones thus produced (quite apart from the words) can 
be described in terms of four Basic attributes, which have been 
given various names but which ordinariiy are called qualityt 
force, time, and jntch. Let us consider each of these in tiim. 


QUALITY 

Quality is the term u^ally given to that characteristic of 
sound (tone) which enables one to identify it as, coming from a 
certain type, of source. Another term often used in the same sense 
IS tim re, given either the French or the Anglicized pronuncia- 
tion. Thus you recognize your friend's voice even over the tele- 
phone by its individual quality or timbre. Similarly, you are able 
to hear the tone from a given instrument in the orchestra, the 
oboe, for instance, by the peculiar “nasal”' timbre of its tone. 
One piano may have a soft, smooth, “velvety” tone, while another 
may have a bright, brilliant, “hard" tone. 
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e. Books will add greatly to your culture if read assiduously. 

f. Electric power is a chief requisite to true prosperity. 

g. Life without drudgery would be delightful. 

h. “Swift as the boreal light which flies. . , . 

i. “The bride kissed the goblet.” 

|. Puppies are able to sleep at the stable, 
k. “Bless tlie Lord, all ye his works. 


2. Huskiness 

Huskiness may be caused by various factors. It may be the 
result of foreign substances or grorvths on the vocal bands. These 
may be the effect of overuse or of a pathological development. 
The best procedure is to visit a doctor and have the 
removed if in his judgment it should be. Often gr°^>; 
can be reduced oi removed entirely by 
directed exercises under the guidance of a " 

If tlie huskiness is the result of a “ ’ * the throat 

to have the cold cleared up as soo p ^ Jjjnds. 

is inffamed, it is best not to P“* ® stretched very 

When blood vessels are distend , . j on them 

thin. Under such ‘tH^se thin walls, resulting 

by excessive use can easily s the cold dis- 

in a huskiness that does not subside 

appears but holds on untff hoarseness, may be 

Huskiness, which is often bands, to such a 

caused by too great relaxation o 

degree that they lack the prope be 

relaxation is probably not loca iz general lassitude, 

simply one aspect of an allover general bodily 

The remedy in such a case is to jesult of some 

tonus. Since such overrelaxation another and probably 

acquired attitude, as of ennui or 

more effective remedy is to or Im.-^eness. is the 


.™.e effective remeny ■“ - j^n5S or hoarseness. 

A fourth possible cause of bu ..ornial 

attempt to lower the pitch o 
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first of the two will have a definite nasal component because of 
the nasal consonant, the second should have no trace of nasality. 


ban 

bad 

candy 

caddy 

pain 

paid 

sank 

sack 

bin 

bid 

come 

cup 

pawn 

pawl 

some 

sup 

Ben 

bed 

crank 

crack 

plunk pluck 

think 

thick 

blank 

black 

dandy daddy 

ring 


trunk 

truck 

boon 

boot 

fan 

fat 

rink 

rick 

window 

widow 

brink 

brick 

flank 

fladc 

rung 

rug 

wind 

wide 

bunk 

buck 

home 

hope 

Sam 

sap 

whine 

white 

came 

cape 

moon 

mood 

sang 

sag 

whimper whipper 

As 

a partial test of your 

own nasality, 

pronounce 

the first 


word of each pair a number of times in succession, alternately 
closing the nostrils by gently pressing in with the forefingers 
from both sides and then releasing them. The word should 
sound markedly different when the nostrils are closed and when 
they are open. Now pronounce the second of each pair similarly, 
alternately closing and releasing die nostrils. Since these sounds 
are not normally nasal, it should make no difference whether 
the nose is closed or not.® If diere is a difference resulting from 
opening and closing the nostrils, then your voice is nasal, the 
degree of nasality probably bearing a direct relation to the 
amount of difference. Practice on these and other words having 
no nasal consonants until they sound approximately the same 
witli the nostrils closed and open. When they do, it will mean 
that only a negligible amount of tone is passing through the 
nasal cavities. 

Make up short sentences without any nasal consonants, and 
practice on tlicm until tliey also sound the same with tlie nostrils 
closed and open. The following are illustrative: 

a. Sister tlircw out the dish 

b. A little boy ale a piece of buttered bread witli sugar. 

c. Set the hook hard to catch your big fish. 

d. Prices today arc far above average levels for the past decade. 

*A sliclit degree of nasal resonance is probably not serious. Some in- 
\cstigators bcUcNo that it Is neitlicr possible nor desirable to cct rid of it 
fiitucly. ® 
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of almost overpowering tlie listener. The possessors of such 
voices bellow their way through life with no regard for a sense 
of fitness; tlieir voices are as loud and intrusive in private con- 
versation (they never, in fact, hold any conversation privately) 
as in the largest gatliering. They are often known as “leather 
lunged”; they are heard frequently as outdoor announcers at 
.sporting events, but one hears them everywhere. 

The usual cause of such a quality is hypertension, which again 
is an allover condition and not merely a matter o e v^ 
mechanism.' The remedy is relaxation, working toward a smooth^ 
and easier social adaptation, together, perhaps, with some read- 
justment of social attitudes. It is possible, too that some per- 
sonality readjustment may be necessary, uc ® ^ 

sornettaes be the effect of an attempt to 
unrecognized feeling of inadequacy or ^ . suneriority 

although such a cause is probably ^ , , 

the former. 

W voices, have a sort of 

“knife edge.” There ^^/j^This breathin’ass is prob- 
to hear about as much breath speaker to brmg 

ably caused by the failure on e P , the breath 

% Xpdal bands together thus escapes iyithout 

stream into yibratipn; so^e o j„fect develops sometimes 

being vocalized, It may be a . of parents to soften the 
from the frequent and pers« . ’* • '. \vith a resultant semi- 
childish clarion of their chil ens ’ ' jg who are alert, 

whisper. It is not as a rule he^rd ' 

animated, and vivacious menta y a P 


Quality and Personality , whatever form of 

An agreeable voice quality is ^ whether it be public 

peakmi X- may have occasion to engage, w 
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range. In fact, in one study^ the conclusion was reached that 
this is by far the most common cause. When the voice is brought 
up to the normal range, the hoarseness tends to disappear of 
its own accord. 

3. Muffled Tones 

MufBed tones are usually associated with a low pitch, a nearly 
closed mouth, and loose or flabby lips and tongue. The voice 
seems not to be permitted to emerge clearly and 'cleanly. It 
seems dull, and the whole speech is lifeless. Ordinarily the 
difficulty can be remedied by opening the mouth wider to let 
the tone but, raising the pitch to its normal level, and putting 
greater liveliness into the movements of the ton^e, jaw, and 
lips. Both in your practice and in your speaking eihphasize the 
consonants, particularly those formed near the front of the 
mouth, that is, with the lips and the front part of the ton^e: 
p, b, d, f, V, I, sh, s/i, 5 , and z. In a later section in this chapter 
the formation of these sounds will be described in somewhat 
more detail. 

4. Thinness 

Thinness is a weakness, a feebleness of tone, resulting in a 
seeming lack of “body,” The tone has neither carrying power nor 
fullness. It gives the impression of being too high pitched, 
altliough it may not actually be pitched any higher than normal. 
It is often associated ^vith illness or weakness and, if heard in a 
man's voice, witli effeminacy, 

5. Stridency 

In a sense stridency is hardly a fault of quality; it is often little 
more Ulan a booming loudness, whicli is often associated, how- 
ever, with harshness; it may be almost raucous. It has the effect 

’ ArlciRli B. Williamson, “Diagnosb and Treatment of So'cnly-Two 
Cues of Hoarso Voice,"* The Qtiartcrlij Jounwl of Speech, April, 19-15, 
pp. 1 59*202. 
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2. Emphasis 

Just as you stress one syllable of a word a little harder to make 
that syllable stand out and give the word its correct r yt mic 
pattern and hence its correct pronunciation, so can you stress 
one or more words in the sentence a little more to ma e 
stand out and give tlie sentence meaning. 
words in the sentence is known as emphasis. ! j 

tionists, in distinguishing between accent an erap 
ont that, whereas the former had to do with “ 

the word, tire latter had to do with the sense “f ^ 
“Emphasi;," said William Scott mom than 
forty years ago, “points out Ae rfses out 

shows in what manner one idea sentence, gives to 

.£ ...ta, -n a. f 

every part its proper sound, and ' 

the reader the full import of the w ® jj should be 

This differentiation has ^-^./“““.^Lcent) is not 

pointed out here that «'"P'’f‘ \. involves usually a change 

entirely a matter of increased either accent or 


5 well. An increase m ^ pitch, 

emphasis is characteristically “““P^ ,he general pat- 

although there are occasional deviai 
tern.® 

Observe in the following sentence. 

This is the house that J.M ,„,,essively the 

the differences in meaning achievea y 
separate words: 

This (not another) *^^0* c .Hf' 

This is (believe it or not) tli 

This is the (It’s the only Gleason, 1809. p. 37. 

“William Scott. Essay •>/ “f Stress.” The 

This is not the first edition of Scott s n ^ U,unh.b.ted Stre 

•Sea Dwight L. Bollingen Ij^ 5 _ pp. 202-207. 

Quarterly Journal of Speech, Afan, 
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speaking, reading from the printed page, dramatics, or confer- 
ence and private conversation. Much of the impression which 
people get of you is due to the quality of your voice; certainly 
your voice creates one of the earliest impressions, one which may 
be difficult to change later. In fact, much of what is often called 
your personality may be found to arise from the impressions you 
create by the quality and the other attributes of your voice. 
Your personality is basically the way you affect other people, 
whether they react favorably or unfavorably to you. There is no 
mysterious essence emanating from your organism to which the 
label personality can be attached. The only way you can make 
an impression of any kind upon anyone else is through what 
you let others see and hear you doing. If you want to create a 
favorable impression, that is, if you want to exhibit a pleasing 
personality, then you must do those things to which others react 
favorably. Certainly a voice which is extremely nasal, is shrill, 
muffled, hoarse, strident, or which possesses any of the other 
unpleasant qualities, does not contribute to the creating of a 
favorable impression. One of the ways in which social friction 
can be lessened is through the cultivation of a voice that others 
enjoy hearing, just for the sound of it if for no other reason. 

FORCE 

The term force is not too well chosen because of its many 
interpretations. With respect to the voice and its production it 
refers to the element of loudness, correlated with what is called 
intensity in the physics of sound. For our present purposes we 
can think of force as manifesting itself in tliree ways, all of which 
may need some study by the aspiring public speaker. 

1. Accent 

Accent refers to the slight stress or increased loudness you 
give to certain syllables in a word. It will be discussed further 
under pronunciation. 
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TIME 

The factor of time as an attribute of vocal tone, havmg its 
effect on meaning, is manifested in three principal ways, quan 
tity, length of phrase, and length of pause between phrases. These 
three togetlier make up the general rate of speech. 


1. Quanlity 

The' term quantity refers to the length of time a given sound 
or Word is held. It makes a difference, 
say simply, “all night long” or “A-a-a-all 
Lengthentag out a sound or a whole ^ord often -"^es it mor 
impressive; it intensifies meaning -h ethei^se ^ 
quite casual. On the other hand, by ‘^’■PF"g “ ^ 

L give'u an incisiveness, a definiteness, a finality it would 

Otherwise have. 

‘oil, « jrss." 

in isolated words but in phases, w opening words 

of the words making up a jjj this manner: Not 

of the Gettysburg Address form words 

“Four / score / and / to read “I /see / a / cat,” 

separated just as many of q ,o„tfathersbroughtforth/upon- 

but “Fourscoreandseyenyearsag ./ _ '^'j;j,etty / anddedicated- 

thiWontinent / aneivnation / “ tgjequiil." 

tqtheproposition / thatallmen " th of the phrases here. 

It ‘would be possible to va^ '.on/and third (ourfathers- 
for example, by combining * ® jast two (thatalimen- 

brpugiitforthuponthiscontinent) an the total lime 

arecreatedequal), which wou 

a little. 1 . rf the speech sounds clioppy. 

When the phrases are too sho . short. 

especially d the pauses betiveen / andsevcnycarsago 

Phrasing the above passage us. 
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This is the house (not a garage or a bam) that Jack built. 

This is the house that (not some oilier Jack) Jack built. 

This is the house that Jack (not Tom or Henry) built. 

This is the house that Jack huilt (He didnT buy it; he built it). 

It will be noted that as these successive words are emphasized 
they are given not only added force but a different inflectional 
pattern from that given when they are unstressed. Furthermore, 
emphasizing the different words involves changes in stress and 
inflectional pattern throughout the whole sentence. When these 
and other changes are made in the manner of utter^ce, the 
entire meaning of the sentence is also changed. 

3. General Loudness 

Different occasions call for different degrees of loudness. In 
a small room it will be unnecessary, it would even be out of 
place, for you to speak widi as great general force as in a large 
auditorium. The degree of force you will have to use is deter- 
mined mainly by the distance you will need to project your voice, 
modified by the interferences (conflicting noises, acoustic peculi- 
arities, and the like) we are likely to encounter in the process. 
It is a mistake to feel that you niiist always speak above the 
audience noise. Often by using a somewhat softer voice, yet one 
which could be heard if the listeners were quiet, you will be 
able to draw their attention and induce them to be quiet in 
order to hear at all. 

Generally, animated speakers, those who are keenly interested 
in their subjects and who have the urge to communicate, are 
more inclined to speak forcefully than are the less enthusiastic. 
A degree of spontaneous force in the voice is a fairly accurate 
indication of tlie speaker s interest and sincerity. However, avoid 
the type of shouting which superficial speakers often use, as has 
been pointed out, as a substitute for sound material and honest 
thinking. Witli force as with tlic other attributes of delivery, it 
is variety which gives to the voice its effectiveness. 
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As a rule, the more important and weighty the subject matter, 
the shorter the pluases and the slower the general rate. Speakers 
often start out very slowly, gatliering momentum and speed as 
tliey proceed, thus giving the impression of a great mass which 
accelerates slowly. 


3. Length of Pause 

In varying the lengtl, of phrase, the number of ” 

periods 7f sUenee between phrases, is »bvio“sly also var ed^But 
L third way in which the general rate may be ^ 

ri!r“ .< 

fewer, you wiU speed up ^ ^^^,on that it takes only 

Time values are very variations may be 

slight variations to be signin ' a second or, in 

measured in units of only a fe 
some instances, in even a few thousandths. 


t. Dramatic Pause particularly 

Occasionally, when you have jus^^ ^ and 

mpressive passage and , , the impressiveness by 

utterance, you can rd'Cining sLt for a few 

suddenly stoppmg comple ey aatj juJcs 

seconds while the full impor •.xrfliJajn pitt had made use o 
in. One can imagine If ter his powerful climax, 

such a dramatic pause imme la „ ];j[jman, while a foreign 
"If I were an American, as I aii^ _^aver lay down my 

troop were landed in my ’ 

arms — never — never — neveb dramatic pause can be use 

Another situation in which a strong 

with telling effect arises when afte gi 8 ^i,e„ce be- 

buUd-up. you suddenly =top for a mom 
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/ ourfathers / broughtforth / uponthiscontinent / anewnation 
/ conceived / inliberty / anddedicated / totheproposition / that- 
allmen / arecreated / equal ” while it might make some sense, 
would make the whole utterance jerky and choppy. If you want 
to make this passage very impressive, you will read it in short 
phrases, and also within each phrase you will lengthen the 
words somewhat so that the whole will be much slower. On the 
other hand, if you want to make it sound casual and of little 
significance, you can produce the effect in part by lengthening 
the phrases and clipping the words to give the passage a gener- 
ally faster rate. 

Sense units are not fixed and rigid; in any extended passage 
they can be shortened or expanded. Two or more can sometimes 
be combined to form a larger unit, or a long one can be broken 
up into two or three. Much will depend on the effect you want 
to create. But be sure that your phrases, whether long or short, 
consist of one sense unit and do not break over from one into 
tlie next, for it often happens that the specific phrasing deter- 
mines the exact meaning. It makes a difference whether one says 
“Tlie professor insists the student is lazy,” or “The professor / 
insists the student / is lazy,” 

In determining the sense units in written material, either your 
own or another’s, do not depend on the punctuation, which is 
primarily a matter of grammar. Phrasing is entirely a matter 
of meaning, except for the occasional necessity for catching 
ones breath. The first sentence of the Gettysburg Address is 
punctuated differently in different texts, usually with commas 
only after tuition and liberty; thus, “Fourscore and seven years 
ago our fathers brought forth upon this continent a new nation, 
conceived in liberty, and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal.” These commas, however, do not neces- 
sarily set off sense units; certainly they do not set off all of them. 
Tliese are more adequately indicated by such phrasing as is set 
off in the illustrations given a little earlier. Styles in punctuation 
change; the same statement cannot be made of the phrasal unit. 
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The fourth attribute of voice which influences the meanings 
of our words as we utter tliem is that of pitch and its variations. 
Pitch may be defined as die “highness or ^ , 

compared witli the notes of a musical sea ^ ® ® 

voice in three particular ways in what have been called UiJ. step, 

and slide or inflection. 

1. Key , 

Key refers to the general pi^ used'irith 

whether it be high, low, or me ■ three ranees 

anything lihe the ^P-ificity_*aM^";‘=;,^, ^ 

being very broad and general. another, 

high pitch for one might be ^ general pitch level 

OmrMiiM Pmm. For each voice that voice 

which seems to be the norm instruments in that 

moves. Voices are somewhat e range, some high, 

each one is constructed to play w jg^tive when being played 
some low, some medium, and a ^ ^ means; the 

ivithin that range. This level is no ^ general 

principle simply means that, ^ niost effective, he has 

level at which his voice is easies according to 

probably found his ^ np from your 1“"’“' *° 

Fairbanks, is about one-fo ^ falsetto.^® 

your Ughest singing note, doei not mean that 

The general principle of op P ^aular level. Some 

you are limited^ your pitch range to to , 

moods call for a low pitc ’ ,® J)eep solemnity, awe, rev 
still others for fairly high inhibit vigorous bo^y 

ence, grief-those moods „na can hardly nnagme 

action-require as a _mle low pd^ being read m 

Byron’s well-known Apostrop n^uhook Haiper & Broth- 

1. Grant Falrbanl.. vote. 

ers, 1940, p. 169. 
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fore uttering your final words, to which you have actually been 
building all the time. Henry W. Grady may have used such a 
technique in the following passage from “The New South:” “But 
from the union of these colonist Puritans and Cavaliers, from 
the straightening of their purposes and the crossing of their 
blood, slow perfecting through a century, came he who stands 
as the first typical American, the first who comprehended within 
himself all the strength and gentleness, all the majesty and 
grace of this Republic — ^Abraham Lincoln.” 

Rate 

The elements of quantity, phrase, and. pause together make 
up the general rate at which you speak. There is no optimum 
rate or average number of words per minute for speech; it may 
vary from somewhere near ninety words for very slow speech to 
two hundred or more for rapid spe^h. Instances have been re- 
ported of rates of utterance of more than six hundred words per 
minute, but the reports say nothing of the intelligibility of the 
resulting speech. 

The general rate will vary spniewl^t with the type of material 
and tlie total situation. Ponderous themes, weighty matters, deep 
impressiveness, seem to call for slower rates; lighter moods will 
permit more rapid rates. Larger auditoriums, especially if they 
have a long reverberation time, require slow utterance; small 
rooms, with negligible reverberation, place no limit on the rate 
of speech. On most occasions your best rate will probably be 
from one hundred thirty to one hundred fifty words per minute. 

Such a statement does not mean that every minute you are 
uttering so many words, no more and no less, say one hundred 
forty, nor tliat every thirty seconds you will have spoken seventy 
words. Rate of utterance is an overall average. You can estimate 
that, if your tendency is to speak rapidly, in ten minutes you 
should bo able to utter approximately fifteen hundred words; 
if you are a slow speaker, you will not be able to utter more 
tlian one thousand or twelve hundred. 
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tliat are made possible by the slides of the voice. The term 
inflection refers to those pitch changes which are accomplished 
by means of continuous slides or glides from one pitch through 
a wide or narrow range to another. These patterns may be rising 
inflections, falling, or various combinations of rising-falling or 
falling-rising and may cover ranges from as narrow as one 
semitone or even less to more tlian a full octave. It is in these 
variations tliat the most noticeable aspects of vocal flexibility are 
to be observed; yet they do not foUow the specific intervals ot 
the musical scale. Tliey are indefinite as to range, except 
they may be narrow or wide or any degree between. 

Although extremely narrow pilch ranges may ® 
casionally to express strong emotional attitu es, a a ^ ^ 

row range, when not expressive of specific moo s ca 
low pitch level, may denote generally an a over assi ’ j 
of animation/an hidifference, or even ^ ^uUn^s of ^ 
activity. It is often accompanied by an mac twe a^iculat^ ap 
parat^. by muffled tones, and -distmct utte^ wh^^J^ 
further evidences of the same emotional 
wide habitual patterns, on the othe ftimuli, and 

abUity, hypersensitivity ^^0* eternal a phenomena, 

m extreme cases, especially whe P speaker these ex- 
certain types of manic emotional attitudes 

tremes are useful in the express listeners. Especial care 

and in stimulating such attitu es m patterns to the 

should be taken, however, not to ™that they no 

point where your listeners get so u 

longer have any e0ect. Biward the cultivation of the 

In your voice development, wor that will express 

ability to use the particular usten to what your 

the speciflo meaning you inten . speak and as it « 

own voice is doing, both ihr“ Y „,ay be of some 

recorded for playback. The fo ^ - inflections and in giving 
aid in giving you something o an i ^ opportunity, recor 

you pLtice in flexibUity. If )">“ ftry to determine the 

them, study them, listen for etro , 
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other than a low pitch: “Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, 
roll. . . 

At the other extreme, moods of gaiety, excitement, keen 
pleasure — those that tend to incite bodily activity — call in general 
for higher pitches and vrfder ranges, sometimes rising to the 
upper limit of one’s vocal range. 

Probably most of your speaking will be in a medium key, that 
is to say, rising above and falling below your normal or optimum 
pitch level as a median. It is important for the sake of your own 
vocal expression, and for the relief of strain on your vocal organs, 
that you find your most favorable level. At the same time it is 
also important that you be able to adapt your pitch level to the 
mood you want to establish. You would not tell ghost stories in 
the same tone you would use in telling a humorous anecdote. 

2. Step 

Although the step is one manifestation of the attribute of pitch, 
it is not likely that you will need to pay much attention to its 
variations. The term refers to those changes which occur between 
words or syllables when the voice skips, so to speak, from one 
pitch to another, either up or down. It is comparable to singing 
the notes D and G (or G and D) successively without sliding 
from one to the -other. If die general pitch level of the voice is 
used effectively and the inflectional patterns are meaningful, the 
steps will probably pretty much take care of themselves. 

On the other hand, proper use of tlie step is a requisite to tlie 
best use of the inflectional pattern. In the example from Macbeth 
in the preceding chapter, in which both words of the phrase “We 
faiir are given tlie rising inflection, it may be necessary after the 
rise on ice to drop do\vn in order to begin fail for a rising in- 
flection, Otlier illustrations ^vill be found in the exercises in con- 
nection witli inflections. 


3. SUdo, or Infleclion 

By far tlic greater part of the meaningful use of pitch in tlm 
voice is to be found in the inflections and tlie manifold patterns 
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the stimulation of the emotional aspects of meaning than of the 
logical.^^ In your speaking you probably will not have a great 
deal to do with changes of quality, although they may be useful 
in some situations calling for short characterizations. Changes 
in the middle ranges of pitch apparently have most to do, though 
not entirely, with the intellectual component of meaning. Ex- 
treme changes in any of the four are essentially emotional, 
whether these he extremely narrow or extremely wide. Variety m 
force and in time has to do about equaUy with the mtellectua 
and, the emotional, again with the extremes bemg expressive 
primarily of the latter. 


LISTENING TO YOUR VOICE 

Mention has been made of listening to 
doing. The time for that is in your practice pen speaking 

iiou are before an audience. I^en ^u are 
situation, when the inost importan ^on- 

audience together, forget your voi . ^ 

duct,” says Palmer, “is elementaiy j^oen 

or rather they distrust him practice, the voice 

working on flexibility as you s X therefore, on 

should at other times take care . ^ your voice do 

the various kinds of changes so at you already know, how 
what you want it to do. Learn, i you syllable, as 

to place the proper accent in wor s o your voice 

indicated in the dictionary you^ use. ‘ o want it to do 
take a rising or a ifalUng ‘”" 1 : or falling-rising- Study 

so or a combination of the rbing a — and make your 

your phrasing— the sense units o ^u ^.^oscious attention to 

pauses correspond to those uni . ^^y „„ making it do the 

what your voice is doing an J speech. Hansir 4 

V Charles Henry ^Voolhert, «y j^e and Meaning; TTgarhlon Mif- 
Brothers. rev. ed.. 1927, chap. J in flngM, Honsnic 

George Herbert Palmer, Self- 
flin Company, 1908, p. l5» 
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degree to which you are able to make your voice do what you 
want it to do or what you think it is doing. Practice on these ex- 
pressions, giving them the pitch movements as indicated. A curve 
slanting upward (/) indicates a rising inflection; a curve slant- 
ing downward (\) indicates a falling inflection. 


/ 

X / 


No 

Well, now 

On, yes 

\ 

\ \ 

\ \ ^ 

No 

Well, now 

Indeed 

\ 

\ / 

/\. 

Oh 

Oh, yes 

Indeed 

/ 

/ / 

\ / 

Sure 

What, again? 

Thats wl 


The queen, my lord, is dead 
The queen, ray lord, is dead 
No, that's hot right 


/ / 

\ \ 


All day 

Why, then 

/ \ 

/ \ 


aQ. day 

Do you, reallyr 

\ / 

/ / 


Why, then 

Do you, reaUyr 

llmt’s why 

.\ \ 
Here you 

are 

/ 

\. 


There is 

a man 


\ 

/ 


There is 

a man 



No, tnat's not right 


These four elements, then, quality, force, time, and pitch, are 
important because their proper use adds variety to the voice and 
contributes significantly to the meanings which are suggested 
by the words. Meanings, it will be remembered, are twofold: 
they have a logical, or intellectual content and a personal, or 
emotional, content. No effective utterance is wholly one or the 
other, that is, no good speech is either entirely intellectual or 
entirely emotional. The latter is necessary to give to speech life, 
feeling, and to establish or strengthen attitudes; the former is 
needed to give direction, control, and "to add the rational element 
which distinguishes man from the lower animals. There must be 
something of both. You must not only express ideas; you must 
let your listeners know how you feel about those ideas. 

Your ability to communicate these two aspects of meaning arc, 
so far as vocal effects are .concerned, dependent upon your 
effective use of changes or variety in the four attributes of vocal 
tone described above. Your language, of course, and your bodily 
activity also make heavy contributions to that communication. In 
general, changes in voice quality seem to have more to do witli 
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pressure, the vowels and, hence, the carrying power should 
largely take care of tliemselves. It vvfll be worth while to eramine 
the consonants in order to understand their importance m dis- 
tinctness and to form a basis for improvement in articulation. 


Consonant Formation 

Each speech sound is formed by the modification of the 
tone or of Uie breath stream as it passes through ® 
nasal cavities or botli. Many of U.ese sounds include bo* yo“l 
tones and breatli. and in a few cases both tlie ™ou an 
nasal cavities are involved. SomeUmes this moddication is 
achieved by shaping tlie oral cavities mainly y ^ 

the tongue and lips and to some extent by ““"“f 
organs tvith which we are somewhat less These jd.fi- 

cfns by which the timbre of die vo^ 

all the different vowels and some of or com- 

Sometimes the modification consists of pu mg p 
plate blockages or bars in the way ,,Ued 

breath or both, producmg most urimarily concerned 

consonants. It is with the latter *a w generally 

here, although it must P“"^ division of vowels and 

accepted basis upon which a co 

consonants can be made. tVhtlv raise the soft 

For example, if yo^ n breath pressure back 

palate at the back of the throat, bud “P j; you pro- 

of die closed lips, and then suddenly re 

duce a sound which is easily the closed lips ye“ 

building up the breath ® god on releasing your 

start your vocal bands to vibratmg. y 

lips that you have produced a clear • the roof 

If now you slide the tip of yo.^ ' uj. 50 behind 

of the mouth, you will notice rounded ridge. Bring the 

the base of the upper teeth a so goj just back of it) 

front part of the tongue (not the passage so die breath 

up against this ridge, again closmg o 
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various things you want it to do during your practice periods 
will you develop a voice of maximum flexibility and expressive- 
ness as a medium by which you will be able to stimulate in the 
minds of your audience the meanings you intend. 

With a voice of adequate power you should not need micro- 
phones and public-address systems for audiences of normal size. 
Before the advent of such electromechanical boosters to the 
voice, speakers like Chauncey M. Depew, William Jennings 
Bryan, Albert J. Beveridge, and scores of others, could address 
audiences of several thousand listeners and make themselves 
heard. The public-address systems commonly in use distort the 
voice and take from it much of the natural quality, making it 
sound mechanical. Work to make your voice audible to as large 
audiences as you reasonably can ‘without having to strain or 
shout. 

With a voice of adequate flexibility, you should be able to 
avoid such vocal atrocities as “quote-unquote” in introducing and 
ending quoted material. You should be able to indicate either by 
your voice or by the wording, or both, just when you begin your 
quotation and just when you resume your own wording. One 
does not read semicolons, commas, periods, or question marks; 
tliey are intended for the eye. No more should one read quotation 
marks which are also intended only for the eye. 

ARTICULATION 

Carefully conducted experiments show that the greater part 
of the carrying power of voice is in die vowel sounds; tlie in- 
telligibility of speech is mainly a matter of the distinctness of 
consonants. For speech that can easily be understood for any 
distance, tliercforc, you must attend to botli your vowels and 
your consonants — in other words, to your entire utterance. If 
the quality of your voice is developed so that the faults described 
earlier in this chapter have been eliminated and if you have 
developed adequate brcatli supply, ample reserve, and steady 
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factors are present, only the one sound can result. After one has 
learned correct formation habits, some latitude may develop m 
their production in various phonetic contexts, that is, as the 
sounds are connected with different sounds in word production. 

2. For a Rood, distinct consonant the position or movenwnt 
must be adequatehj fomied. That is, there must he a strong, fl™ 
muscular action of tongue or lips. For such sounds as p, d, and 
the like, for instance, tlie closure «^ust he finn, -e 
complete. All tlm organs of articulation should have go 

3. Mh breath pressure bach of the partial or 
mnit be strong, L degree of pressure being 

necessity for more or less incisive speech. For your speechjo be 

undepd CtrLonger than A a 

he louder. ^ formation of the 

4. The release, when it w edUed f J 

sound and its context, rmst “"Jj^yitho^t such a release, 
ample, is not complete m most utmost, no “explosion” 

When it precedes another consonan , 
is heard for the first t; there should be one 
and it should be distinctly hear * of positions: initial. 

Consonants may occupy oa® ^ ° hination, in which case the 
medial, final, or in a consonant position. These positions 

last sound of the group may ^ olace of the sound in the 
cannot always be determine y -js whether it is initial, 

V “ i in tJie phrase governs ^ „ 


isolated word; the place in the ^ seven years ago, 

medial, or final. In the phr^c» ^ ^ initial consonant 

when spoken as a sense unit, ^ or in combination, 

and no final one; all the rest gjjts are equally valid or 

The criteria for well-formed con (accuratchj) 

all these positions: the soun ^ gj it must have suffiewn 
formed, it must be adequ^ey ^ release, when deman e 
breath pressure back of ^ 
must he clean and sharp- 
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cannot get through, again build up the pressure and suddenly 
pull the tongue away, you will discover that you have made a 
very respectable t. Addition of the vocal-band vibration to this 
sound will give you a good d. 

The k and g (as in go) are similarly produced by raising tlie 
back of the tongue to the palate just about where the hard and 
soft palates are joined, building up pressure, and again releasing. 
The g differs from the k primarily in that it contains the addition 
of voice, in the same way that b differs from p and d from t. 

Did you notice the exact places where the dam was made to 
prevent the escape of breath? Now if you form the dam again 
with your lips and hum, allowing the sound to go out through 
the nasal passages, what sound is produced? It should be m. 
Forming the dam in the same place as for the t and the d and 
hurnming should give you an n. The consonant similarly cor- 
responding to the k and the g should be that ordinarily spelled 
with ng as in 5ing. It should be observed that this ng sound 
actually has no more of a g in it than m has a h in it or the n a d. 

Let us try some different kinds of sounds. If you simply stick 
the tip (no more) of your tongue between your teeth and blow, 
the resulting sound should be the initial consonant in thin or 
thick. Ill fact, you don’t have to protrude your tongue through; 
just partially close the opening between the upper and lower 
teeth and blow. Add the vocal-band vibration to it, and you 
the initial sound in this and tJtat (unless you say dis and ^t\) 

It is not intended here to give a detailed description of the 
formation of all the consonant sounds. These examples illustrate 
certain important points with respect to distinct utterance, 
particularly wlh reference to the production of the consonants. 

1. Every consonant is best produced and is most distinct when 
the complete or partial closure for the breath or tone is formed 
in the right place. In the English language, the t and the d are 
correctly formed only when the front of the tongue closes off the 
brcatli at the “tcctli ridge,” or as it is more commonly called, tlio 
alveolar ridge. For every consonant tlierc is a correct place of 
articulation, and if the sound is formed at that place and other 
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The tendency in these connbmations may be to omit either the 
middle element (as in cas*s, wris*s, Fics, crtjps, asf, correcs, 
jieVs) or, in some cases, the final one (as in cask, pest, ask, etc.). 

Nineteenth-century elocutionists took great pleasure in prac 
ticing the following and other archaic consonant combinations, 
taken from old forms of tlie verb in the second person singular: 


exist’st (stst) 

yield’st (Idst) 

correct’st (ktst) 

accept’st (ptst) 

claspedst (sptst) 


mixedst (kstst) 

ask'st (skst) 

askedst (sktst) 

battledst (tldst) 

jingledst (ngldst) 


yankedst (nktst) 
heardst (rdst) 

fearedst (rdst) 

govemedst (mdst) 
eamedst (mdst) 


ciciapcusc ^spcsc; v o - 

Whatever may have been said ^ ^ Tt'^fSTHaif on the 

those speakers and readers ^vere g“ *y> , distinct- 

other hLd that there was never any ^ 

ness of their utterance; they could be un ° , . to 

There are many other such eombinaUons, 
be perfectly pronounced. Not every sou speech to be 

combination will be heard; but if you wan y jj are 

clear and distinct, you will have e,ery 

to he included. Be sure that m a j.gceives its propor- 

consonant which is to be pronounce ^s clarity of language; 

tionate value. Clarity of utterance is 
it is to speech as legibility is to writing. 


pronunciation , . 

h t different basis iroin 
Correct pronunciation is on a utterance are cultivated 

distinct articulation; the two basic to intelligibility 

for different reasons. Whereas art.culat^_^^ ^ cun- 

and comprehension, pronunciation is agree upon- 

vention, something that people a someone’s writing. >o“ 

By way of analogy, if y°" He may spell 

get no idea of what he is trying jiiiterate, you * i 
Und while you merely say dial e learned how goo 

able to understand clearly; he .uuply ha. 
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Consonant Combinations 

Not all consonants occur singly; they are found frequently in 
combinations of many kinds. Some of these are relatively easy 
to produce, but some of them, mainly through force of habit, 
may be badly slurred. Often the way in which you handle your 
consonant combinations will set you ofE as a careful, distinct 
speaker, one whom it is easy to understand. 

The following words illustrate some of the more common types 
of consonant combination with which you may have some diffi- 
culty. Some of them are actually quite simple, others more com- 
plicated. 


Two-Consonant Combinations 


help 

least 

frost 

flask 

wrapped 

lacked 

clasp 

first 

priest 

task 

around 

correct 

crisp 

lest 

field 

risk 

fact 

exact 

east 

cast 

yield 

wept 

respect 

lived 

fast 

toast 

pulled 

apt 

waked 

arrived 

wrist 

waste 

cold 

swept 

looked 

bribed 


In the foregoing words the tendency will be to slur or to omit 
entirely the second consonant, except in the case of help, in which 
the I is often omitted (he’p). Be sure to pronounce the st. Ip, sp, 
kt, pt, nd, vd, and other combinations, giving each sound its 
proper value.^® 

Three- and Four-Consonant Combinations 


casks 

wisps 

yields 

accepts 

fixed 

asks 

basked 

folds 

adopts 

boxed 

hasps 

posts 

molds 

thanked 

addled 

rasps 

costs 

pumped 

yanked 

muddled 

tasks 

wrists 

corrects 

bunked 

jingled 

tusks 

pests 

Kcts 

pinked 

mingled 

whisks 

waists 

crypts 

conked 

mangled 

asked 

fields 

battled 

mixed 

befuddled 


Lacked, correct, looked, and exact do not look as if the final sounds 
were kt, nor does wrapped look as if the final sound were t (pf)i but tliose 
are actually the sounds. ^ 
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whether a given pronunciation is “acceptable” or not. Essen- 
tially these criteria are determined by the dictates of usage an 
by the prestige of speakers whose usage is conceded to have 
some weight and whose pronunciation is therefore ta -en as 
basis for comparison. It is not difficult to understand how 
authorities, in trying to evaluate these criteria and in 'veigbmg 
the prestige of different speakers, aU equaUy f 

occasionally disagree as to the predominant usage m ^ 
to the pronunciation of a given word. The simp e fact ^ that o 
a large number of our words there is no single acoep <1 P o 
nuncLon, although in recording those words. ™ 

follow these “standldsofpronunciation”as^^^^^^^ 

Where does all this divergence of ° ords 

fusion, leave you who are interested m though 

and to use them correctly? It can safely be sa d hat even = 

there may be no inherently “ 

in our language, the dictionaty pronunciations 

remarkably scholarly task in Therefore, any pro- 

which are widely accepted as _ up-to-date reputable 

nunciation which you may hna / dictionary 

dictionary is placed there because \,y careful, 

found ample evidence that it was ^ S using sucli 

educated speakers, and you may ec q 

a pronuneiation yourself. . . dictionaries, even 

It is a lamentable but unavoi a c years behind the 

the latest editions, are usually rom yiru real language 

times in the matter of .i.-u «-ritings but in their 

of any people is not to be feun jt juis been cliang- 

speech. This speeeli is constanUy ° .^„i„ Franklin «ere to 

ing since man first began to speak. i ^ tuenheth 

be “Umc-machined” f°"'’” ,“ understanding him. an our 

century, we should have ddfi ty ncurcuua 

1.SCC -niomos iV. Knetr. 
nuncialions to Use." T/m 
pp. 1-10. 
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writers spell. Similarly, if you cannot follow someone’s speech 
because of its unintelligibility, the communicative effort is a total 
loss; if his pronunciation deviates widely from accepted stand- 
ards, you may again say that he is ignorant, but you can still 
understand him. 

Pronunciation may be deffned as giving to the sounds pf a 
word their proper sequence and values and to the syllables their 
proper accent, “Proper” here is no more than a matter of general 
agreement; there is no inherently right or wrong way to pro- 
nounce any word in the language. We pronounce as we do for 
no other reason than that that is the way most if not all careful 
speakers pronounce their words. There is some historical basis 
for our pronunciations, but even that goes back finally to, a matter 
of general agreement. The processes by which these accepted 
ways are determined are too involved to be described here; but 
they have been evolved by dictionary makers and others over 
a period of more than three hundred years and can be discovered 
by reading the fine-print introduction to a good dictionary. How- 
ever determined, though, it is recognized that wherever the 
language is spoken a pronunciation that follows some accepted 
convention, some admitted standard, is one of the criteria of an 
educated person. 

Standards of Pronunciation 

What constitutes a “standard of pronunciation”? Or what con- 
stitutes a “standard pronunciation"? How can one determine 
what mode of pronunciation to follow with any degree of assur- 
ance that his speech will be acceptable? These are some of the 
questions that inevitably arise tp plague the student who is 
seriously attempting to improve his speech. The answers are not 
always easy to find, but perhaps a few suggestions will be 
helpful. 

First of all, a “standard of pronunciation” consists broadly of 
a set of criteria by which it may be determined approximately 
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Comparative Merits of Regional Variants 

The question is often raised, “Which of these modes of pro- 
nunciation is correct?” Or, “Which is the best of these forms? 
Some years ago a fond mama was personally entering her 
daughter in the university, with the intention of having the ghl 
“major” in speech. During the interview with a member of the 
faculty the motlier asked, “And what do you do 
speech?” “What do you mean, what do we do about it? Don 
you try to correct it?” “No, madam, not if it is good southern 


There is, of course, no 


which pronunciation is “correct, or 


possible answer to the question as to 


which is the “best” of the 


three, or even of possible others. No one pronuncia * 

considered as the correct one when goo spea ers 

without embarrassment use other pronuncia ions. 

one of the three be considered as better ‘han eiUier o other 

two. There are equally cultured people, equa ^ ^ 

people whose usage carries equal prestige, in 

Ln'try, so that the speech of no one c^n b- “ h 

ard for the rest of the country to foUow. oho 

a uniform mode of pronunciation m this country 


. 1 mnrfpled on that of the 

If, therefore, you use a good ®P®“’ gj^aps in Boston and 
lortheast section of the country, cen oti g assurance 

to continue to use it wim 


lortheast section of the country, jjje full assurance 

ts environs, you may continue to use i If your 

hat there is no better speech o States, 

peech is that of the South complex. Similarly, 

ou have no cause to develop an -jnewhere in die Middle 
F you have learned your pronuncia . . between— you may 

Vest, or along die Pacific 

est assured that your speech s ,, , , -t Spcccli,” OpMoro 
“See GUes Wilkeson Gr^j Sloiga J. ^ 

“red! 

iaglish,” The Quarterhj Joemd of Spcce 
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Speech would be jargon to him. Speech is constantly changing^ 
pronunciations are constantly changing. By the time the makers 
of an unabridged dictionary get around to compiling a new 
edition, with the new pronunciations indicated, those pronuncia- 
tions may already have been in extensive use for several years. 
It takes time to compile a new edition of a dictionary; it takes 
time to assemble all the necessary information that goes into one. 

Despite the time lag between actual usage and the dictionary’s 
recognition of it, your safest course is to follow recommended 
pronunciations. In using a pronunciation that may be in fairly 
wide use but which you cannot find indicated in any standard 
dictionary, it is possible that you may be right; but if you adhere 
to those recorded by authorities, you are sure to be right. 

Regional Variants 

It is a matter of common observation, and occasionally some 
amusement, that different modes of speech may be heard in the 
various sections of the country. What is known as eastern speech 
IS heard mainly in a narrow strip of country along the Atlantic 
Coast north of Long Island Sound. What is often called southern 
speech is commonly heard south of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
up t le Potomac and down the Ohio Rivers, and cutting across 
^utheast Texas, including roughly the area making up the old 
Confederacy. All the rest of the country, with a few local varia- 
tions, uses a form of speech fairly uniform — at least with so few 
variations that it may be thought of as one “dialect.” It is com- 
monly known as general American speech. 

Even within these large divisions pronunciation is by no means 
consistent; die tliree major forms are now so widely distributed, 
because of increased faciliUes for travel and more or less per- 
manent migrations, tliat regional characteristics are rapidly break- 
ing down. About all one can say is tliat in some sections of the 
country certain forms of speech are heard somewhat more fre- 
quently Ulan Uicy are in others. 
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Often accented on tlie first syllable, with the third 
pliable omitted entirely, 
mu nic i pal Sometimes witli a complete change in syllabication, 
as mu ni cip al. 

lam en ta bio Often with tlio second syllable accented. This word 
' appeared on page 523. How did you pronounce it 
when you read it? 

gri mace Not grim ace, as sometimes heard. 


se cref ive Not see re five. 

In some sections of the South, notably in Louisiana, 
tendency has been to sliift the accent in many wor s ’ 

so that Monroe (the city) becomes mun roe, police 

po lice, Vermont Ver mont, and SO on. T^or^■ nf 

Many words are accented differently accor mg o 
speech; that is, the same word may be accented one w^ 
part of speech and another way as another. ( nci ' ^ 

did you place the accent on the word accented 1 “ ‘ ^^ove and » 
the word accent in this sentence?) For examp e, (adi.), 

gal/ant (noun); (iccent (noun), ac 

mi nute (adj.). . certain pronuncia- 

As we hive said, in the case o ma y j today as 

tions not acceptable “ f- yea- ago^- 
quite good: ad dress, cd dress, a 7 . 

al loy; ab do men, ah do men, and yQur preferred 

Jease of doubt, check with 

accentuation is recognized, you are ree ^jiation known 

2. Omission of Souni>s. The under Articula- 

as omission of sounds has been pa 7 not all errors of this 
tion, which should be reviewe When the accent m 

type fall under the discussion of example, the third sound, 

idea is shifted to the first sylla e, Omissions may be 

that represented by the a, is ^ examples are these: 

of either vowels or consonants. 
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go. Any mode of speech, if it is good in one of the broad, general 
sections, is "legal tender” wherever the English language is 
spoken. 

"Acceptable" Pronunciation 

What has been said is not to be interpreted as meaning that 
you are free to use any pronunciation you may want to use. 
There are, even with all possible variations, pronunciations 
that are acceptable and those which are not. Within each general 
section of the country are typical errors that are often heard. No 
general type of error is local. They are all heard everywhere. 
Make every effort to check on your own pronunciation, look up 
words about which there is the slightest doubt, and learn how to 
interpret systems of indicating pronunciations that are widely 
used. Familiarize yourself wiA the dictionary; it will tell you 
many interesting things about words, not the least important of 
which is pronunciation. 

Types of ^spronunclotion 

Judging from the many words we hear being mispronounced, 
it would be easy to get the impression that there are countless 
types of error that can be committed. Actually, there are very 
few, perhaps a half dozen dr so. Let us see what those are. It 
should be observed that one type of error often leads to another. 
It should be further noted that sotiie pronunciations which were 
considered unacceptable not many years ago are recognized now 
by most authorities. ^ 

1. Misplaced Accent. Misplaced accent consists in placing 
the accent on a syllable other than the one usually recommended. 
Often the shifting of the accent results in changing some of tlic 
sounds in the word. Illustrative of this type of error are the 
following: 

mts chiev ous Often with the accent on the second syllabic, result- 
ing in a different vowel in that syllable, and the 
introduction of an additional syllable before the ous, 
as mis chieo i ous* 
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help 

is often hep 

film 

is often fi’m 

family 

is often fam’ly 

company 

is often comphy 

asked 

is often as’t 


SPEAKING 

least is often leas' 

tolerable is often tol’a’ble 

Saturday is often Sad’dy 

student is often stu’ent 

L.ouisiana is often Lou’z’ana 


In many words some of the letters are matters of spelling only 
and actually represent no sound. The a in the names of the days 
of the week (Monday, Tuesday, etc.) does not mean that the 
final syllable in those words is pronounced like day\ the final 
sound is like the y in husy. But you should include all the sounds 
that properly belong in the pronunciation of the word. 

3. Addition of Extra. Sounds. Often sounds are put into 
words that do not belong there at all. Sometimes this error arises 
from what is known as spelling pronunciation, in which the idea, 
apparently prevalent, is that because a letter appears in the 
spelling of a word it must be pronounced; in other cases extra 
sounds are inserted or added. The following are illustrative; 


a’mond 

not almond 

drown 

not drownd 

pa’m 

not palm 

column 

not colt/um 

ofen 

not often 

drowned 

not drownded 

athlete 

not athalete 

World's Series 

not World’s Serious 

elm 

not elcm 

mischievous 

not mischievtous 

film 

not filem 

twice 

not twicer 

across 

not acrosst 

close 

not closet 

idea 

not idear 

once 

not oncer 


In speech think what the word should sound like, not what it* 
looks like on the page. Do not include sounds not indicated by the 
spelling, but remember that not every letter in the spelling is 
necessarily pronounced. 

•1. Invo\sion of Sounds. In inversion of sounds the sounds 
may all be included or approximately all of them, but some of 


GOOD DELIVEIIY IS ANIMATED 

General Charles dc CauUc shows his enthusiasm by his facial 
expression, gestures, and jx>sturc. (Photos, Black Star.) 
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help is often hep 

film is often fim 

family is often fam’ly 

company is often compny 

asked is often as’t 


least is often leas’ 

tolerable is often tol’a’ble 

Saturday is often Sad’dy 

student is often stu’ent 

Louisiana is often Lou’z’ana 


In many words some of the letters are matters of spelling only 
and actually represent no sound. The a in the names of the days 
of the week (Monday, Tuesday, etc.) does not mean that the 
final syllable in those words is pronounced like day; the final 
sound is like the y in busy. But you should include all the sounds 
that properly belong in the pronunciation of the word. 

3. Addition of Extra Sounds. Often sounds are put into 
words that do not belong there at all. Sometimes this error arises 
from what is known as spelling pronunciation, in which the idea, 
apparently prevalent, is that because a letter appears in the 
spelling of a word it must be pronounced; in other cases extra 
sounds are inserted or added. The following are illustrative: 


a’mond 

not almond 

drown 

not drownd 

pa’m 

not pa/m 

column 

not colyum 

ofen 

not often 

drowned 

not drownded 

athlete 

not atholete 

World’s Series 

not World’s Serious 

elm 

not elcm 

mischievous 

not mischievtous 

film 

not filcm 

twice 

not twicet 

across 

not acrosst 

close 

not closet 

idea 

not idcar 

once 

not oncct 


In speech think what the word should sound like, not what it- 
looks like on tlic page. Do not include sounds not indicated by the 
spelling, but remember that not every letter in the spelling is 
necessarily pronounced. 

•I. iNMiiRsioN OF Sounds. In inversion of sounds the sounds 
may all be included or approximately all of them, but some of 


coon DIXIVERY IS ANIMATOJ 

Ccncral Charles dc Caullc shotes his cnthtisiastn by his facial 
expression, gestures, and posture. (Photos, Black Star.) 
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them are in the wrong order. Many people do not distinguish 
between the following pronunciations: 

Right 
prefer 
asked 
pretty 
hunired 
modem 


Wrong 

perfer 

axed 

purty 

hunderd 

modren 


Right Wrong 

cavalry Calvary 
larynx lamyx 

children childem 
perspiration prespiration 
perforation preforation 
A student from Puerto Rico some years ago ahrays spoke of the 
“Thous” instead of the "South.” “Casual” and causal are 
confused because of a letter inversion which results m 
binatiou of sound addition and substitution. ^ KcHfntion 

5. Sound SunsrrTrmoN. Sometimes the 
of one sonnd for another is classified as 
substitutions, however, are like most ’ of 

result of early habits, and can be corrected y i,JfuUoa, 

new habits. There are a great many spec “ W j p jog are 
both of vowels and of consonants, of which the follow g 

among the most common: 

yit for yet; git for get-, tie for tee; “ 

form for farm (where farm is intende ; 
lan'th for length', siren th for strengt » 

champeenfoT champion , , ti'ritina, and so on 

telkin- for taikieg; goie for going: wnlm for wfio g. 

lagzurtj for luxury 

stomp for stamp . „ wnlitics) 

toef/ier for whether (acceptable m some 

simular for similar , ftcbatcrs) , , 

ryhstaetuate for substaetiata ijsspclling from a drlw 

iaterputation for interpretation ( 
director) 

particalar for particular i i,- Uje 


^ACIAI. EXPRESSION CIN^ MAI^ 
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misled by such relatively isolated instances is to listen to speakers 
from many different localities and try to discover how they pro- 
nounce. You will probably settle for the general mode of speech 
that you have grown up with or in which you will spend most of 
your lives, eliminating such errors as have crept into your ovra 
version of it. If you change your habitat, you will probably £nd 
your habitual speech changing slightly in the direction o e 
speech of your new location. Such changes are nei er o 
deplored nor hailed witli joy; they are one of e ac ° 
linguistic change. So long as your speech meets the es s 
of your linguistic area, you have nothing for w ic o ^ 

2. Study under some competent instructor v/ ° P ^ 
your errors or deviations from the acceptable an p y 
correct them. You should not need 

learn, first, to recognize your owm mistakes s-ond. to know 

■when you are successfuUy making the , con- 

tlteu practice more. You may seem to your 

versatiou if you attempt to maintain w y yourself 

pronunciation, but if you will get the a i 

each time you recognize an error, it w tend this critical 

"dll have eliminated most errors. But o n speech of your 

tendency and your habit of correcting, o ^ friends 

friends and acquaintances! It is an exce e different 

and aUenate people." Besides, since many 

pronunciations, they too may be right. , pne that indi- 

3. Get the habit of consulting a goo other items 

cates the pronunciations as well as e ■_*;onaries use different 
of interest and significance. Diff^ren the 

methods of indicating pronunciation. ^ you xinderstand 

system of whichever one you use. ° information to help yon 

its symbols, will give you all die essen 

find the correct pronunciations of wor the diacriti 

The two most widely used Y**^rtionaries and, second, e 
inarkings of Webster and most other the mos 

International Phonetic Alphabet, use paniel Jones, 'v 

Modern pronouncing dictionaries su 
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process of a general slurring over liie sounds. This is so closely 
related to faulty articulation that little further needs to be said 
in this connection than was said under the general heading of 
Articulation. 

Reasons for Mispronunciation 

It can be said with reasonable certainty that there are four 
general reasons for mispronunciation, no one of which is ir- 
remediable: 

1. Not knowing what the correct pronunciation is 

2. Too indifferent to look up the correct pronunciation 

3. Not knowing how to find the correct pronimciation or how to inter- 
pret the symbols 

4. Too indifferent to apply what knowledge one has or can obtain 

If one wanted to be blunt, even harsh, in attributing reasons 
even more basic than these, one can say only that they are the 
result of either ignorance or carelessness, neither of which is an 
admirable trait of personality.^® 

Learning Good Pronunciation 

You have been told of die various types of mispronunciation; 
your logical inquiry will be, How and where can I learn how to 
pronounce my words correctly? In general there are three basic 
sources for learning good pronunciation: 

1. Listen to good speakers. It was remarked earlier that the use 
of language, including the ability to pronounce it with fluent 
correctness without exaggeration or affectation, is one of tlie 
marks of tlie educated person. It must be admitted that many 
oUierwisc admirable people, considered to be highly educated 
and cultured, do make gross errors in their use of language. 
Sometimes these errors arc localized; different small areas have 
their own peculiarities of pronunciation which stamp tlie native 
of tliosc sections as having originated there. The antidote to being 

For a more complete dcscriptioa of spcciGc errors of pronunciation, 
see Giles WUkeson Cray and Claude Merton Wise. The Bases of Speech, 
Harper & DroUicrs, rev. ed., lO-tfl, pp. 2.15-258, 205-272, 287-295. 
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correct usage and acceptable pronunciations than of the de- 
creased emphasis at the lower school levels on the use of the ones 
we have. 

Fluency 

One further aspect of the use of voice in speaking should be 
considered, and that is fluency. The term comes from a Latin 
word meaning to flow. Fluent speech does just that: it flows. It 
moves along without hesitation, without groping for words, 
exhibiting no uncertainty as to either ideas or language. 

Fluency is not to be mistaken for rapidity of utterance. You can 
be just as fluent using only a hundred thirty words per mm 
as you can using two hundred. Fluency is not spee . g 

speech should move without hesitation, that does not mean 
it should move continuously without breaks or pauses, 
and should break your speech up into phrases, r ij 

phrases by pauses of appropriate length. You can a 
make the fullest use of variations in ” 

of all the variations in rate of utterance an st e 

The essential requirements for the ac present 

(1) a thorough knowledge of the (2) an 

and the order in which you intend P niatcrials, tlio 

equally thorough knowledge of your suppo 
details with which you are going t grope 

sufGcient command of vocabulary tliat you supporting 

for words in which to clothe those i eas ond-ff, and 

details; (4) avoidance of such iniected into fljo 

other superfluous vocalizations lliat arc word; (5) 

utterance when you are groping fo*" tlut )on 

enough self-confidence in your knowlc g 
not overcome by the occasion. 

exercises ^ ^ 

t- Read a passage in as nearly ^ in the iwssage. and 

possible. Count tlie number of 
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gives the pronunciations of southern British, and the Kenyon- 
Knott Dictionary,^® which records American pronunciations. Each 
has its faults and each its merits. For the past four generations 
every child at home or in school who has studied the dictionary 
at all has been made familiar with the Webster system of dia- 
critical marks indicating pronunciations. They seem to be a part 
of the educational heritage of the American school child. Most 
other general dictionaries use systems similar to those of the 
Webster series, with a few deviations. The American College 
Dictionanjy although it uses diacritical marks, has correlated these 
with the more specific International Phonetic Alphabet for the 
purpose of indicating precise pronunciations. It also indicates 
regional variants more generously than most dictionaries.^® 

The International Phonetic Alphabet also has its advantages. It 
permits, it even requires, a more specific interpretation of its 
symbols, since each symbol represents one and only one sound. 
It makes definite the regional variants, as most diacritical systems 
do not; and finally, it makes possible the learning of the pro- 
nunciation of any language or dialect by one familiar with the 
symbols. 

If you want pronunciations alone, the dictionary with the more 
specific system of symbolization, like the International Phonetic 
Alphabet or a set of diacritical marks well correlated with it, is 
probably preferable. If you want pronunciations together with all 
the other information usually given by dictionaries, you will need 
somediing more than a pronouncing dictionary alone. For most 
of your purposes the “college” or “desk” editions will be entirely 
satisfactory. In many circles, however, the “unabridged” editions 
are still the ultimate authority. Tlie prevalence of mispronuncia- 
tion and of lack of familiarity with words today is probably less 
tlic result of the inadequacy of the usual systems of indicating 

Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary, E. P. Dutton & 
Co., 5th ed.. 1043. 

** John S. Kenyon and Thomas A. Knott, A Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English, G. & C. Mcniam Company, 1914. 

Clarence L. Barnhart (ed.). The American College Dictionary, text 
cd., Harper & Brotlicrs, 19-18. 
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intrepid 

intricacies 

irrelevant 

irreverent 

leisme 

lenient 

lineament 

liniment 

livelong 

longevity 

lugubrious 

mineralogy 

nomenclature 


numismatics 
obligatory 
onerous 
orthoepy 
patronymic 
peremptory 
pharynx 
philately 
piquant 
precocity 
prestige 
protestation 
program 


Quincy, Illinois statistician 
Quincy, Mass, tarpaulin 
Quincy, Josiah 
quinsy 


^ > 

research 

romance 

salubrious 

satiety 

sinecure 

spectator 

squalid 

squalor 

statistical 


claustrophobia dichromaticisra pro^athous 
coelenterate electroencephal- prothono^ 
cupriferous ogram 
cyclostomatous hallucinatory 
diamantiferous hamamelida- 
ceous 


tremendous 

trephine 

triglyph 

trioecious 

turmeric 

umbrageous 

usurious 

uxorious 

vagary 

verisimilitude 

zoology 

supererogate 

tetrabranchiale 

theanthropism 


nuadrupiets uico.— -r-;*- 

sphygmograph thoracoplasty 
sphygmomanom- 
eter 


ceuua 

8. The following words may be Indicate by 

major dialect areas of the United “/pf“^ttio» of yoor 

sorne inteUigible and consistent method tho pron 
o\vn region: 


behalf 
telegraph 
after 
laughter 
castle 
master 
example 
repast 
pastor 
command 
reprimand 
advance 
dance 


demand 

answer 

common 

fond 

coffee 

pocket 

possible 

Ilobert 

absurd 

curdle 

niurdcr 

murmur 

further 


insure 
yourself 
Turner 
fourth 
forty-four 
journey 
tomato 
cither 
neither 
purser 


purpose 

rather 

raspberry 


*^ce furtner quoudon of 

Select a passage from a speech the speaker uiUoduccs 

not more tlian four or five lines. ^ 
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time your reading. Calculate the speed of your reading. Repeat 
for two or three more passages of different lengths, and find 
your average rate. 

2. Select an interesting passage that will take approximately two 
minutes to read. Estimate from your findings in Exercise 1 how 
many words you will need. Divide this entire passage into sense 
units, and mark these off by short vertical and slanting lines. Now 
read the passage, making pauses only where you have marked. 
Does this exercise give you a better idea of phrasing? Be sure to 
take a short inhalation at short pauses, with a full inhalation at 
complete stops, 

3. Write out an original paragraph, marking off the phrases as in the 
above exercise. Read the passage with no effort to phrase it, and 
a second time pausing at the end of each phrase. What is the 
effect on the meaning of the paragraph? 

4. Record the words and phrases on page 514, with the inflectional 
patterns as indicated. Listen to them as they are played back, 
and try to discover your errors. To what extent were you able to 
make your voice move up or down as indicated? 

5. Read aloud a short sentence of perhaps a dozen words, and try to 
plot witli slanting lines the inflectional patterns you used. Now 
arbitrarily reverse some of these patterns and read again. Report 
on llie differences in meaning that you observed. 

8. Pronounce very slowly the following words: pof, bad, plod, blot, 
flat, bleed, nob, knot, nod, gold, cold, shove, azure, path, bathe, 
vertj, jcrnj, valid, yes, yet, wait, tvade. Describe as accurately es 
you can the positions of the tongue, lips, and other organs of 
articulation in pronouncing each word. 

7, Find the pronunciations of these words, and practice until you can 
pronounce them fluently and correctly; 


n1«ns 

combatant 

exigency 

gratis 

amenable 

commandant 

extant 

grievous 

antarctic 

comptroller 

extrapolate 

height 

apparatus 

culinary 

falcon 

heinous 

arctic 

cynosure 

flaccid 

hypocrisy 

bcncGccncc 

(Lta 

gape 

infantilism 

biography 

diphtheria 

genealogy 

ingenious 

cello 

discharge 

gesture 

ingenuous 

clematis 

exemplary 

gigantism 

iatcrsticcs 
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the quotation and makes it dear that he is quoting the words of 
another without actually using the words “quote” and “unquote. 
Now write a short passage in which you include a quotation 
introduced in a similar manner. 

10. Give a talk in which you introduce as a quotation what someone 
else has said. Use in your introduction of the quotation a technique 
similar to that used in Exercise 9. In your presentation, in addition 
to your use of language to introduce the quotation, make your 
voice, through the use of vocal techniques, set off the quotation 
so that its beginning and end are unmistakable. At ihe end of the 
quotation do not announce verbally that you have completed it, 
show that you are resuming your own words through the use of 
vocal changes. 

11. Suggest by your voice and by appropriate language (a) a small 
boy begging for a piece of candy; (b) a small boy trying to act 
grown up; (c) a very old man (Shakespeare’s “childish treble )» 
(d) a whiny old man, or woman; (e) old-fashioned Fourth-of- 
July oratory; (f) the backwoods preacher; (g) the garrulous 
gossip; (h) Digger the Undertaker; (i) the teller of ghost stories; 
(j) the teller of children’s stories; (k) the confidential (stage) 
whisper. 

12. By using only simple rising and falling inflections on the three 
accented words in Shakespeare’s line, “All the xoorlds a stage, 
there are eight ways in which to read the line. 

All the Worlds a Stage. 

\ \ \ 

Read tlie line in various ways, trying to use all eight of the 
possible combinations. Record your eight readings and check for 
both ear and voice. How many of them can you read correctly? 
(There are imdoubtedly many who can give all eight patterns 


A CESTUnE MAY BE WORTH A DOZEN WORDS 

V/atjnc Morse, Senator from Oregon, makes a point with a 
gesture. (Photo, Wide World.) 

Eleanor Roosevelt clarifies an explanation by a gesture. (Photo, 
Black Star.) 
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correctly on the first trial; but in fifteen years of using this 
example, the authors have never heard onel (See Gray and Wise, 
The Bases of Speech, op, cit., p. 33.) 

IS. Go to a piano, and run the scale from the lowest note you can 
produce vocally to the highest, including your falsetto. Now count 
the total number of semitones (both white and black keys) m to 
range. Go up one fourth of the way from the hottom to e 
“top,” and see what the note is. This should be the approxrmale 
median for your optimum pitch, according to Farrbanks Voice an 
Articulation Drill Booh ... ,, r 

14. Select three passages, either prose or verse, one o w 
your normal^h range, one for a range 

your normal, and one lower. Read these ^deetrons m to appr^ 
priate pitch range to cultivate the abffity to speak not only m 
your normal level but both above and e o\v i . foUowinE: 

15. For r.1 ei.rT,Ps s in consonant combinaUons practice S- 

Amidst the mists and fiercest frosts. 

With barest wrists and stoutest boas , 

He thrusts his fists against the posts, 

And still insists he sees the ghosts. ,,,,,, 

He first asked tlie postmistress coi^fcted” 

wrapped around the casks before the ..joss tlic fields, and 

ll'e Piets waked in f^\Xhld toXcct respect, 
wept because from the first the/ _ 

The crisp clasp on the wrist . j tlie casts, but the 
The molds were in fact at as 

costs swept skyward. , , nf the material of tliis 

16. Give a talk in which you desenbe, m^^ jecently heard. Cue 

chapter, the voice of some speaker 1’ ^ 

some iUustrations of a few of hn mannerisms. 


TME sPEAKr.N'! srrUA-no.N- 
CBSTUriES MUST HE ADATTED TO . j Conccnlioit u5cd 

<lelen Doughs in speaking I" ‘ listeners. Hubert 

^ad gesturls to reach her ,,is Uleas to the 

‘mphreij. Senator from Wide World.) 

dience by his energy and vigor. 
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of Delivery 
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A y done 

iN INCREASING amount be carried. Yet 

V over the radio, by which only money, and 

is highly significant that vast means of carrying to tlio 

:ort are being spent in developmg process of speecli, 

dio listener the final element in e language one uses is 

imely, the visible aspects of de ''f^’^mmunicalion; you 
idoubtedly of great important *" 0 is uttered also li« 

en how the manner in which that process is nud 

bearing on tlie meaning stimu a c 
ten more complete when the speaker ea. 


CONFRONTATION 

Almost five thousand yeaR 3^ 
Egyptian Dynasty told his chd 


, sage of the Fdth 

uldHgeafnends 
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Because of the absence of confrontation in any form of com- 
munication other than direct speech, no other form can quite take 
its place. Radio, television, the motion pictures, excellent as tliey 
all may be technically, do not and rannot have the simu taneous 
giving and receiving of stimuli which is the essentia ingre len o 
direct speech. When a candidate for public office wants to make 
an effective campaign, he does not satisfy himself or 
merely by letting them listen to him over the ra lo or see i 
televiLn screen; he goes out before them, where he can see ftem 
as well as be seen by them, where he can ge e 
even while he is spc«Lg-an impossibUity m any other type 

speaking situation. ,,e is 

The speaker is something more tha p effective 

, more than a user of words. In the an 

speaking situation he is aUo a perso , jj,„o is still 

increasing amount of speaking tlie visible aspect 

a vast amount of face-to-fa<m j^^tiyeness of tlic com- 

of delivery makes its contribution examine the ques- 

munication. It is important, thereto , principles may bo 

tion of visible bodily action to [,jl,utiou even more 

followed to enable us to make that 
significant. 


= Actionless Speaking c facin" your 

In the ordinary situation, in whicli y speaking, it 

rectly, there is no such thing as ,,i,cdier there is any 

mbtful, so far as the speaker is " visible actiom 

:tinnrp« before tiie microp • , , tlicy niaj 


1, so lar as me spe... but visn'- — 

-...ss speaking before tiie altlmugb they may 

'tribute nothing directly over _‘® long as )OU an- 

m an influence on tlie V^'^at U.cy see jou dou , 

bin sight of your hearers as a -Ever)' b“iu 

3f interest and significance to 5 ong nu«y J*'.**!^ ^ 

i a meaning all its mvn” ran a in nlud- cu.. 

t is particularly true in a sp = 
js a factor. 
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character, do not depend on the evaluations of others; seek him 
out at a mutually agreeable time, and hold discussions with him; 
‘test his heart in an occasion of speech/ Hear him to die end 
without interruption, if he wants to open his heart to you, and 
avoid seeming to be scornful, or withdrawing from him. He will 
thus give you the opportunity of passing a fair judgment. ^ 

Even at that very early period, not long after the building of 
the Great Pyramid of Khufu, it was recognized that there was in 
an occasion of speech” some factor which gives it a peculiar 
advantage in the formulation of “fair judgments” of other people, 
which enables us to evaluate the behavior, even the character, of 
others, with a greater assurance that our evaluation wiU have a 
solid basis. Today we stiU feel that if we can just see a friend, 
talk with him face to face, observe his facial expression, look into 
his eyes, we can communicate with him with satisfaction to both. 
Everyone will attest to the fact that during absence letters are 
more satisfactory than nothing at all. A telephone call is still 
better because of the added element of voice; but there is nothing 
tliat will quite come up to a good visit. None of us likes to listen 
to a speaker from behind a wall or a post in a lecture hall, even 
tliough we are willing if necessary to listen to his voice over the 
loud-speaker of our radios. 

What makes speech preeminent as a means of communication is 
the factor known as confrontation^ the face-to-face directness 
which permits tlie simultaneous giving and receiving of stimuli: 
the speaker is receiving stimuli from his listeners at the same time 
tliat he is giving visible and audible stimuli to them. Our every- 
day conversations are our most familiar example of tire operation 
of tlie principle of confrontation. It is tliis factor which impels 
business firms to hold frequent conferences, professional organiza- 
tions to meet in periodic conventions, and nations to assign dip- 
lomatic missions to otlicr nations. 

' CjIcs Wilkeson Gray, “The 'Precepts of Kagcmni and Plah- 
Ilotcn,*’’ The Quarterly Journal of Speedt, December, 1940, pp. •I-IO-IS-I. 

^Sce Giles Wilkeson Gray and Claude Merlon Wise, T/ic Bases of 
Spccdi, Harper fit DroUicrs, rev. cd., 1910, pp. -105-109. 
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You are influenced similarly by little things you see and hear 
your friends do, even though you are not actuaUy conscious of 
just what it is tliat makes the impression on you. It may be an 
imperceptible tension of a facial muscle, a slight inflectiona him 
in the voice, a twitcli of a finger. Football scouts are 
detect telltale actions of opposing players and are o ten a 
spot some slight movement, a shift of weig ^ Y ““ P ’ 
example, that gives a play aivay completely. A J 

even see consciously the punch that he ^ 

You all get impr^sions leading to liking or 
quite unable to isolate in the total pattern 

have given you those impressions. But so 

aware of the significant elements, j j ioed from 

strong that it may ouhveigh that part of the effect g 
those stimuli which you readily perceive unaware. 

Those aspects of L sUmulus of 'f * ^ ^“fop^ion. yet 
because they are below the threshol or subliminal 

to which you nevertheless respon ore strong 

stimuli. Those of which you are option, are called 

enough to he above the lower Innit of pereep 

aupraliminal. , . is that the individual 

The converse to the principle state a ^ ^ooh imper- 
himself is also quite unaware that e movements 

cepable stimuli. He is totally of his own voice, 

of his own facial muscles, the mile .^selves are constanUy 

the twitch of his own finger. That is, y ^veU above the 

presenting stimulus patterns “f “““f , those about you; you 
threshold of percephon for bo y® elements below your 

are also presenting pattems which o iuiluenbal 

O'vu limit of perception and ye 

in the impressions that others betiveen the supm- 

There I a further basis of^®^““ifemg within the »u- 
liminal and the subliminal. The ™ j^^bit forma 

^ciousness. is subject to conscious ^,^eges m the 

is possible, for exampl^j to ^ 
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It is therefore no solution to the problem of what to do with 
your hands, your arms, your feet, to do nothing at all, since even 
doing nothing, as was pointed out in Chapter XX, is in itself 
signifieant. And if you do nothing so vigorously that your muscles 
become all tense and knotted, it is likely to mean to your listeners 
most of all that you are a scared and nervous speakerl You cannot 
hide from your audience so long as you stand before them. The 
more you try to conceal your movements from them, the more 
noticeable they become. 

It has also been pointed out (Clmpter XX) that one of the 
significant characteristics of emotional behavior is its allover 
nature. When you are speaking, die emotional component of your 
meanings reveals itself in allover activity. That does not mean, of 
course, that you must be perpetually boiling over or even that you 
bubble up every time you feel the least bit of pleasure. But it 
does mean that the particular type of emotional response that is 
strongest at tlie time is going to show itself in your general be- 
havior. If you are at the moment most strongly moved by the urge 
to communicate even so “unemotionar a subject as a geometric 
proposition, that attitude will be revealed in your manner. If at 
the moment you are most strongly influenced by what is known 
as stage fright, then certainly you are going to have a difficult 
time concealing it from your audience. If your speaking has, as it 
should have, a strong emotional component, your behavior will 
reveal it. 

Subliminal and Supraliminal Stimuli 

People are often affected by impressions of which they are 
totally unaware. They respond, peculiarly enough, to stimuli too 
faint to be sensed. You have often become suddenly aware of 
having been hearing for some time a faint sound that has only 
at the moment entered your consciousness. Sometimes you can 
tell whether a certain element is present in a given stimulus 
pattern or not, even though tliat element would be too weak to be 
sensed at all if it stood alone. 
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impressions come from the more deeply lying patterns of acdvily. 
What you do when you are “o£F guard” is often of highest 
significance in the estimates others make of your charaeter, as or 
the subliminal stimuli, you are always off guard. . , 

If, therefore, you would provide for your hearers ^hat ^isto e 
called the ethical proof for what you say, be sure t a 
minute, imperceptible movements of which bo you an 
are quite unaware and against which you 
adequate guard of habit do not betray you. The ol p P 
hanld down from ancient times that an orator « 
skffled in speaking is sound from both the ethical and the psy 

logical points of view. importance 

None of what has been said should . 1 , developed and 
of a good delivery, consciously an m en i entirely 

consisting of physical attitudes and movem^^^^^^ taportant 

obvious to both the speaker and ■ i,._jnal aspects ol your 
thing to consider, with reference to ® maxiromn effeo- 

behavior, is that, if your speaking “ unconscious, 

tiveness, there must be no conliic eontroUable phases of 

unintentional aspects and the j moral char- 

delivery. “. . . unless our public jegm, ]il;e flutes, 

acter are in accord,” said Philostratus, -’j It will be worth 

to speak with a tongue that is pyer which we have 

while to consider those aspects o 

some measure of control. considered in divisions 

Visible bodily activity is facial expression, 

or aspects, posture, movement gc* 

'’°®™RE .c,vhcn)Ouapi'oar 

The first thing that an ““*““,''ppcarancc, sUc, 
before it, after noting your 8“*^” |f__your carriage, ’ ^ = 

proportions, is the way you cany y , , poster. ‘ 

^ =Sce Le„ SareU and 
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vocal attributes, such as inflections, phrasing, pauses, loudness; it 
is possible to control the larger movements of the body, as of 
arms, legs, feet, hands; you gain a measure of consistent control 
over your facial expression. It is possible, though not advisable, 
for you to develop such habits of observable behavior as are quite 
incompatible with your actual nature. Contrary to the opinion 
held by many, most criminals neither look nor behave like 
desperadoes. Your habitual, overt behavior, as it affects those 
about you, provides only a part of the basis for others’ judgments 
of what is called your personality. 

Since you are unaware of the subliminal stimuli you are 
presenting to others, however, such forms of behavior are not 
subject to conscious control, nor can they be intentionally incor- 
porated into habit patterns. There is not a great deal that can be 
done about them on the conscious level. 

The sources of these subliminal aspects of behavior lie deep 
within tire individual’s nature. They are based on underlying 
attitudes, emotions, impulses, motives, which themselves provide 
the unconscious drives for fundamental behavior patterns. 
Whereas the conscious actions are in a sense superficial and, like 
other habits, may be and often are changed, unconscious behavior 
is deeply embedded; it is probably with reference to these under- 
lying forces that it is often said, *^00 cannot change human 
nature.” These imperceptible factors in the total behavior com- 
plete for tliose about you the bases of their judgments of your 
“personality,’* 

In a well-motivated person, whose external activities corre- 
spond to his underlying impulses and attitudes, there is no con- 
flict between the supra- and the subliminal stimuli which he 
presents to his listeners. But when one has cultivated habits tliat 
arc contrary to one’s basic nature, then conflicts arise, and the 
listeners arc faced with tlie necessity of determining which set of 
patterns is the more autlienb'c, that is, which represents more 
accurately the man himself. It is significant Aat, however 
polished tlic external form may be, the strongest and most lasting 
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approach your audience, shift your weight from one foot to Ae 
other as you turn from one side of the audience to address e 
other side or as the idea itself calls for a shift. 

The recommendation of such a position does not ^ 

you advance to your place before the audience you s ou p 
your feet just so, deliberately and mechamca y, a 
worse than anything else you might do with your ee . 
the position in your room, whenever you slop or ^ . 

reveal to you hL flexible it really is. It can 
position from which all others are departures. Mor • 

intended to suggest Ou the eoutrary, 

you should maintain it throughout P „u ourmove- 

you should move about. But you wiU find teat w 

nient, the suggested position is the easi 
fortable for you to come back to. _„ctices of nineteenth- 

Sueh advice is not a reversion to P ^ exhibl- 

century elocutionists, many of whom ma 

tiou rather than an act of communica n“ described is at once 
here is that as a basic position, th® 

the easiest to assume and the most exi the typo 

2. Do not hesitate to shift your o® P° Some attitudes call for 
of shift as well as the specific posiUon. ^ ^^aJer “stance,' 
placing the feet close together, o oR (fjjjg too far aivay 
either of which can be achieve wi 

from the basic position. .jinnce to die otlier, as you 

3. Turning from one side of e “ ushcd (a) by ^ 

'vfil do from time to time, may be a movement, tlut 

fuming the upper part of the h® X’ ^ ,0 tlie otlmr, or ( c 

by walking from one side of P';*" g die hecU aroujj- 
by 4ning on the balls of your d. B not « 

Tuminv nr. rl,„ l,eels. swinging tho 


^‘stribuJion of Weight 


and if 


caking 3*^“ ^ 

^ you are at all animated in > .^ijrht dUldbulion 
about the platform, tlie problem 


a ino'e 

,vill for 
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the way you hold your shoulders, your arms, how you carry your 
head, in other words, your general posture. This is what gives to 
your audience its first impression, and since first impressions are 
often difficult to change, you should take pains to ensure that this 
one is favorable. 

Posture, like other aspects of bodily behavior, is an allover 
matter creating a total impression. It involves tlie position of the 
feet, the distribution of weight, the set of tlic shoulders, the 
position of the head, the “hang** of the arms when not in use. All 
parts of the body must work as a unit. Your audience does not see 
these separate parts or the contribution they make to the total 
impression; it sees you “all in one piece.’* However, for purposes 
of analysis and study, it is convenient to consider separately the 
different parts of the body and their effect on the total pattern. 

Position of the feet 

Let it be said at the outset diat there is no “orator's position.” 
Many good speakers are so active before their audiences that 
they do not take any position for more than a few seconds at a 
time. There is, then, no specific position which the feet should 
take simply because it is the thing to do. Efforts have been made 
in the past to fix such positions, to describe them, and to prescribe 
them for certain attitudes of the speaker, but the rules were too 
rigid; they became so entirely mechanical that they were finally 
discarded altogether. 

That does not mean that anything that you do with your feet, 
any position in which you may want to put them, will be ac- 
ceptable. One can be quite awkward primarily on account of 
ungraceful positions of the feet. A few elementary principles will 
govern these positions in general: 

1. You will find that the most flexible position which your feet 
can take is for one foot to be a little in advance of the otber, with 
the heel of the advanced foot turned in toward the other, without, 
however, trying to assume any specific angle. From this basic 
position you can advance, withdraw, step forward as if to 
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heel, of either the advanced or rear foot. It is further obvious that 
none of the last three cases requires that the feet be p ace c ose 
together, with the heels on the same line; either type of weig 
distribution can be achieved with one foot advance . t ^ 
obvious, then, that there is great latitude in the ma er 
foot position and weight distribution. nut 

For attitudes of aggressiveness, of differ- 

to the audience, throw the weight forwa . nnvwav. For 

ence on which foot it rests; '^^heTsMiSereme. or 

" 

on the heels. distribution, the 

Things to Avoid. In the ° ® suggest a few 

latitude is so wide that it is pro “ wLn or should be done, 
things not to do than to recommend what can 

« u h'nn As 0 mattcf of fact, 

1. Avoid a position of rigid military a ^nd yet be qui^ 

an experienced Army man can s )uniself up 'vitli every 

relaxed. It is usually the "rookie' who draws nim 

muscle tense. , any precise angle— >a’r“ 

2. Avoid placing the feet at an exac S , 

tionaUy or with the heels pressed tig distribution o 

3. Do not allow the positions of you 

weight to come into conflict. jj held ^ 

4. Avoid placing all your wd^t on^^^^j'’^„,h like ,„„t 

you, while the other is thrust togetlier for 

telephone pole. Keep ^ flexibility* , j 

part; it looks better and gives X® , and fortli. fon 

5. Avoid constantly shifting y"® .idewise from o"“ /“‘j, .,,,,.. 

back on toe and heel or to an reoso 

other. Hold your position s'oo^'y Msition “’“tan' ) 

6. On the other hand, avoid ho f "BJ” f „dU bo equally tircso. 
beginning of your speech to * 

you and to your au^ence. 

fm Sot of Your Body and Shoulders hv the way you '‘oU 

Your carnage, which is -cah=a .uud- ,.nr attitude 
your shoulders, indicates to jour 
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the most part take care of itself, just as foot positions do. You will 
often, however, stand for some time without changing your posi- 
tion at all. At such times as these tlie question of weight distribu- 
tion becomes of some importance. Some of the principles of foot 
position have just been discussed; but tliose principles alone will 
not enable you to achieve poise or to avoid appearing awkward 
and ill at ease. You will never acquire a good posture or position 
if you limit your attention to the positions of the feet. What you 
do with the rest of your body also contributes to the total impres- 
sion as well as to your own comforL Woolbert even says, “Get the 
weight of the whole in the right place, and the feet, if they have 
any sense at all, have to take care of themselves/’® The argument 
here is that the positions of the feet just described, when com- 
bined with proper weight distribution, will contribute most to an 
effective, graceful, flexible posture. 

Actually, the possibilities for placing the weight of the body are 
quite limited; there are only a few: 

The ball of either foot 

The heel of either foot 

The ball and heel of either foot 

The balls of both feet 

The heels of both feet 

The balls and heels of both feet 

With the general basic position of the feet described above, any 
of these six distributions is possible. Which one is actually used 
will depend on the idea to be expressed, the intensity of the 
attitude to be established, and the strength of the speaker’s atti- 
tude toward the audience and toward the very act of communica- 
tion. 

A further analysis of the relation of the positions of tlie feet 
and the distribution of wei^t reveals the fact that, of the first 
three possibilities listed above, the weight can easily and appro- 
priately be placed on either the ball or the heel, or both ball and 

® Charles Henry Woolbert and Joseph F. Smith, The Fundamentals of 
Speech, Harper & Brothers, 3id ed., 1934, p. 114. 
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Probably the best thing you can do with your arms when you 
are not using them is simply to let them hang from the shou ers. 
In your practice you can determine where they shoul ang y 
letting them swing like pendulums, and if they are quite re axe 
they wffl come to rest at about the right place. But don t let them 
swing like that while you are speaking. There are very ew i g 
you cannot do; the occasion will determine some o e 
On an informal occasion, you may now and then pu 
in your pocket— but don’t keep it there. You may or a 

put your arms behind you, but ouhave^ reading 

there; get them out where you can use • X 

stand, you may rest your ‘d momentarily. But 

you may even lean your weight o ^ 

unless you are using a manuscript, ge ou _ 

behind the stand. There are many things y 

hands and arms; probably the f , , , this chapter, 

as wm be explained in more detaU a httle later m mis 

The Head and Neck ,l,„„lders is equally 

What has been said of *•! ^Jj^portant thing is diet you 
applicable to the head and neck. Ih k maintain eye 

hold your head up so that you can es dicm. 

contact with the audience and let Y® tlio paper so 

Even when you are speaking from ma to be bobbing 

placed that you can hold your l>c“d “P manuscript to 

up and down constantly as you s ® , the nianuseript is no 
listeners. What iviU usuaUy haPP“ and devote your 

properly placed is tliat you 'viU I, ^legated o =. 

attention 1" ru. ..aner. Tims Um .,„„elish very long- 



Jury position — a status w » inclineci to m-- *''*•9 - . 

1 tiS^other hand, audiences am ^ ,pealcr hecam 

least in America. If diey ss something d'cy ar® 

lis reputation or to hear hnn d.«““ amount of poo 

nested in. they ivill put up palieucc. 

aking. It hardly seems fair to a 
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toward yourself, toward them, and toward your relations with the 
audience. Without overdoing the backward thrust of the shoul- 
ders, maintain an erect posture with stomach drawn in and 
shoulders back, which will exhibit to your audience a decent 
self-respect. You can as a rule look for much the same degree of 
respect from your listeners as you reveal that you have for your- 
self, and little more. Therefore, your general bearing before them 
should grow out of a reasonable self-confidence in your own 
knowledge and skill and in your own integrity — ^your ethical 
proof. 

Avoid overdoing such a carriage, however, for exaggeration will 
create an impression of overconfidence, of conceit, even of arro- 
gance and condescension, attitudes which are certain to arouse 
unfavorable or antagonistic reactions. At the other extreme, it is 
equally important that you avoid seeming to be apologetic when 
you have nothing for which to apologize. There are few occasions 
when you need to apologize to your audience; on those occasions 
do it openly, frankly, just as you would under ordinary circum- 
stances. It is the apologetic attitude which you should avoid. 

Hold yourself erect, but do not draw yourself up rigidly, with 
every muscle tense and the shoulder blades pulled back so far 
they almost touch and all movement of the arms prevented. Let 
yourself relax, but don’t sag; don’t let your shoulders droop 
forward and your whole body slump. Don’t allow yourself to 
assume the “question mark in parentheses” posture. The ideal is a 
mixture of strength and ease, the basis of gracefulness. It involves 
a balance of relaxation and tension— enough tension to give you 
alertness and enough relaxation to permit easy control of your 
whole expressive mechanism. 

The Hands and Arms 

What to do with the hands and arms is always a problem. It 
is little help to suggest that you do nothing, for doing nothing is 
in reality one of tlie most difficult and least effective things you 
can do on the platform. You will want to do something with them. 
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Hold your head up so that your eyes can look straighc out; but 
don’t let the whole musculature about the neck go tense. Move 
your head about, turning from one part of the audience to 
another, without, however, setting up anything like a rhythmie 
pattern. 

MOVEMENT 

However good your posture may be, you will want to vary your 
position; you will want to move about to give yourself some 
change and to afford some variety to your listeners. Furthermore,, 
movement often helps you to make a point clearer or more 
emphatic. Finally, movement is one of the most effective remedies 
that can be prescribed for the ills resulting from nervousness. 

That movement provides variety to yourself and to the audi- 
ence needs no elaboration or explanation. You can easily become 
tired of just standing in one spot and will want to move about as 
a matter of relief. The audience will get tired of having to look 
constantly in one direction and will welcome the opportunity 
to move their eyes a little. 

Movement may also be instrumental in indicating shifts in 
thought, in which case it serves somewhat as paragraph indenta- 
tion does in writing. It furthermore serves to emphasize or to 
symbolize for the eye the verbal concepts of hut, on the other 
hand, still, however, therefove, and so on. 

Amount of Movement 

You will probably be concerned with the problem of how much 
movement to use and what should be its nature. Again, the 
answer to these questions depends on the nature of the occasion 


TYPES OF GESTURES 

Top, the gesture of location. (Photo, L.S.U. Alumni News.} 
Bottom, the gesture of description. (Photo, Black Star.) 
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and the audience and on the type of response you are seeking 

from your listeners. , 

Sedentary audiences, that is, those whose occupa ons lav 
accustomed them to relatively inacUve existences, ^ely to 
prefer the speaker who uses little movement, ‘h" 

habitually engage in active interests 

more extensive and vigorous movem . 

call for fine distinctions, delicate dtoimmafions, are Aely to 

appreciate the speaking, 

the speaker. Occasions callmg ^ X ^ 

particularly when the excitatory emo i j; inhibitoiy 

will likewise call for a /esrreseret the m 

emotional attitudes will demand the gr 

of movement. , , „ „f the situation, and 

Develop a keen sensitivity ‘ movement to fit the 

then learn to control the amount ™ to use more tlian 

occasion. Some of you will undou te X c must of 

will otliers; but there are no your tendency is to 

necessity be relative. But all of you> w „nvem your move- 

use mui or little, can and shoiddkamm^S_^_ 

merits according to the deman 

r„ to those movements of Uio 

The term gesture commonly re ® verbal aspects o 

hands and aims which often occompony a.c 

- ’ However, since in ^ ^3 , whole and is most 

mechanism tire body _ 


Tyres OF cesrunrs of </“-• 

T/re gesture of ,/m c/cnc/md /ht- 

'nited States, adds force to h po ^ ^ 1 . 


_ 3 his poim -a ■ 

, B/nlk’ Star.) ' truest Star. ) 

TIic gesture of syuiholisui’ i • attitude. 

iT.” 1 . -..T./i 


o 

cs the 


esture of stmuun^»- 
open pahns to cmphasi-O 
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‘Ijody english” often used by billiard players. These responses to 
observed actions, in which we tend to imitate the movement 
under observation, are what are called empathic responses. 

Many such responses are conscious; at least, as in e ms ance 
just cited, they are easily observable, even 
intentionally Lde. But much as in the case of the subtonal 
stimuli, we also respond unconsciously to many 
ment, lines, of masses, of balance, and *0 feelmg we Jme 
from our own responses determines whether e ° nerched 
ment is pleasant or unpleasant yourself are 

precariously atop an unstable, lack of 

uncomfortable because yo“ „ massive superstruc- 

stabiUty, the possibiUty of falling. Simi y, ]oosant as a 

ture supported by thin, rnedUke co um ^ Compare 

light, lacy structure supported by ’ columns of the 

the effect produced by pictures o Parthenon, 

ancient Egyptian Temple of ancient Greek archi- 

The perfectly proportioned <»* „£ height and thick- 

tecture were so designed as to giv 5„nnorting. towering 

ness in relation to the mass they were . ^ ^ as many 

spires which surmounted the , „ji empatliio response, 

modem churches achieve their e ec Isjeners tend, however 
What has all this to do with gesture ^^^aments of ^e 
unconsciously, to follow the ac jn following n 

speaker. They enter into what he ^ feelings. Once 

behavior experience with him la ® succeeded in arge 

you have aroused these attitudes, you ^ pUce. 

part in getting the response you se 

Types o( Gesture classified into four mam 

Gestures may of desonpuon. gestures o 

types: gestures of location, g ^ 

emphast, and gestures of sy»';“‘“^ a of location 

1 GEs;mHS L Locaaao.v. I" ^7„,e dungs >uu arc talL 
out the exact or approximate loca 
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efficient when acting as a whole, gesture properly involves the 
hands and arms, the head and eyes, the shoulders, body, legs, 
and feet, all parts of a coordinated whole. Although it is possible 
to describe a gesture as a matter primarily of the arms from the 
shoulders down to the fingers, actually with each such movement 
the head and eyes also move, the shoulders turn, the balance of 
weight shifts with the body, and the legs and feet change to 
allow for the shifted weight. One can almost say that in a well- 
coordinated gesture the whole body follows hands and arms; 
what the arm and hand do is only a part of the whole. The actual 
movement begins with the shoulders and as a rule is in a curved 
line from the center outward. 

Functions of Gesture 

Gesture serves both the speaker and the listener in the clarifica- 
tion of imagery. Distances, locations, dimensions, even abstrac- 
tions, can often be clarified through imagery set up by gesture. 
Such clarification is of value to die speaker in that it is an aid in 
the development of his own thought; it is also an aid to the 
listener who is trying to grasp the meaning of the speaker. 

But gestures do more than to clarify thought; they also help to 
intensify and make more impressive the attitudes the speaker is 
trying to build up. It is generally recognized friat the more sensory 
avenues that can be utilized in entering consciousness, the more 
impressive the effect will be. Visible action in the form of com- 
municative gestures provides one more sensory appeal. 

Empathic Responses 

Gestures help to build up what is known as empathic responses 
on tlic part of the hearers. You have all noticed when watching 
a football game how you tend to push in the direction your team 
is driving; or how, when you are watching a high jumper, you 
try to raise yourself off tlie ground as if to clear die bar yourself 
or at least to assist die jumper. Many of you are familiar witli the 
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self as center. Place it outside of you — out in front and build it 
up through, suggestion and imagination. Your audience will com 
plete the picture from their own imaginations and probably get 
a better one than you can draw for diem. 

2. Gestuees of Descmphon. You will often be faced with 
the necessity of giving descriptive details of some o ject w 
you do not have with you. You can frequently give enough 
detail so that your listeners wfll get a satisfactorily accurate 
picture for the immediate purpose. You can ““ 

shapes; you can suggest the type 

and the relative location of significant p • .c location 
gestures of description are and 

In this type of gesture, as in tha 
figurative (imaginative or suggestive) g be most 

describing sizes^nd shapes, the size and 

useful; that is, you will attempt actua y which 

shape unless, of course, the siz« is beyond your reach, 

case you wiU resort to suggestion. bably find figurative 

In representing type of action, you P ^ attempts to 
or suggestive gestures more describing should 

imitate the action or type of action y ^ 

be made with extreme caution, Suppos ^ stanza of 

old man tottering down the stree , 

The Last Leaf," 

i^hlp^sSbyVdoor 

As he totters oer Uie 

WiUi his cane. diat 

IE you demonstrated tlie tottertog, ^ tlie old mam 

iiction in your own individuality a” 

You cannot, even in about Stephen ,j 

ut the same time. If you were tcUm,^ 
knight and trying at the same l*m ‘ 
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ing about, which you want placed in space for your listeners. You 
place various objects in spatial relations one with another. You 
indicate directions, expansiveness, and areas. You visualize these 
spatial relations for your audience. 

In gestures of location you will need to distinguish between the 
literal and the figurative. You will no doubt describe scenes and 
actions that are not within the vision of your audience or within 
the physical limits of your immediate locality. Place them 
imaginatively somewhere out in front of you, and let the imagina- 
tion of the listeners fill in the details. As Winans suggests,** you 
do not need to be exact literally in referring to points of the 
compass, but you do need to be consistent. 

If your object is at a distance, indicate that distance by elevat- 
ing the arm above the horizon and by letting the eyes look off 
beyond the confines of the auditorium in which you are speaking. 
Lowering the level of the arm and letting the eyes focus on a 
point about where you are placing the object will give the idea 
of nearness. Do not look at your hands— look at the place where 
the object is supposed to be. 

If you want to suggest great distances as covered in some 
extensive movement, such as from the Atlantic Coast to the 
ac’ c, do not place the two terminals directly opposite with 
yomself in the middle; let the extent of your own movement be 
su ciently broad and sweeping from one side to the other to 
create the suggestion of the vast distance covered. Great distances 
e indicated by an extended sweep of the arm or arms; small 
distances can be suggested by dehcate, fine movements of the 
iiands and fingers. 

Develop the ability to suggest locations, movements, positions, 
nee you have located an object in one position, keep it there, 
uniess in your discussion a change is indicated. In describing a 
fccnc, keep yourself out of it; do not build the scene with your- 

AppIcton.C<,„la,y.Crofts, Inc.. 
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the position for the essential part of the gesture, the stroke. Often 
this is done unobtrusively, tliough not secretively; it can 1^ ma e 
a significant part of tlie whole. The stroke or ictus is, as e term 
indicates, a short, sudden movement of the hand or finger coming 
exacUy on the word or phrase to be emphasized; it embodies the 
significance of the gesture. On the return the han an a 
permitted to go back unnoticed to some neutra posi ion, or 
may make the approach to the next gesture. 

All this soundVas if it might be thoroughly mechan.al. In 

practicing these gestures and pa* of shill, 

mechanical, and it should. Just as in die anij 

you must pass through a stage in which ^ 

every aspect of each movement are conscious y g 
trollTd. Lt is the only way in -hf .X- pass 

five form for doing anything ^ 

through a mechanical period; there is no s conscious of 

But it is only in your practice * ^ ^ in ^hich you are 

your every movement. In your aclu P ^ijuation take care 

attempting to influence your audiences, 

of itself. Do your practicing before y 

listeners and not while you are s an g location and of 
4. Gestukes of Symbousm- os ^ concrete ideas’, 

description are for the most part represe _ (j,gy add the 

Gestures of emphasis are somew t m ' to produce 

increased visible force to an increase . ^lism are for the 

a unified effect of emphasis. ,„d on quite understand- 

most part abstract, although they are 

able physical reactions to various s im ^ gesture very 

In presenting an idea, for emmple, you m y ^ a 

much like presenting a book or ^me j fo, a 

question, you may hold out your ® of ideas may c ®u 
gift, yon reach out to receive it. A ^lanc 
gested by extending both han , ^veighl^ of ^vo , 

°ne idea with each hand or compa g ^ an o 

■f^Version may be indicated by buai 
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certainly encounter difficulties, for you will remember tbat he 
mounted his horse and rode off in all directions! 

On the other hand, if you are clearly demonstrating some 
action or movement, such as a dance step or a golf or tennis 
stroke, you would certainly give an illustration of the movements 
involved. Then, too, imitation may often be used for humorous 
effects, although in such instances the imitation may be essen- 
tially exaggerated suggestion. As in so many of the techniques 
of speech, much depends on your purpose and on the effect you 
want to create. 

3. Gestures of Emphasis. If you speak with due regard to 
giving proper emphasis to your language, you will find yourself 
placing more stress on some words than on others. The degree 
of stress will usually depend on ihe strength of the attitude you 
yourself feel and which you want to stimulate in your hearers. 
If you are permitting the rest of your communicative mechanism 
to make its contribution to the speaking act, not all this emphasis 
will be vocal. Part of it will be visible; it will consist of certain 
definite strokes of the hand and arm which accompany the 
emphatic word or phrase. These strokes are helpful in giving 
visible emphasis and thus reinforcing the vocal; they help also 
in creating vocal emphasis, for it is well-nigh impossible to give 
a strong, vigorous movement of the clenched hand, for instance, 
without increasing the force with which the accompanying word 
is uttered. 

Most gestures of simple emphasis consist of such downward 
strokes, sometimes of the open hand, sometimes of the index 
finger, sometimes of the clenched fist. Pounding the lectern or 
stamping the foot for emphasis Nvere once considered good form; 
nowadays they are indulged in only in extreme cases and then 
when the speaker is almost besido himself in the intensity of his 
emotion. Generally they are not to be recommended. 

Gestures of emphasis consist of three separate parts, all blended 
logeUier to make one unified whole: the approach, tlie stroke or 
ictus, and the return, or recovery. In tlie approach you move into 
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audience will not notice specifically and consciously ^st what 
you are doing. Your listeners are far more 
you are doing if your physical actions are 
L be. Your behavior on tire platform s^l ^ * 

the nature of tire subliminal stimuU 

chapter. Your audierree will not ^ niechanism, if 

arms, your feet; tlrese parts of your sp fringes 

they are functioning effectively, vvr e re eg mistake 

of consciousness. They will have them e , ^ 

about that. But they will make their tmpre 
total communicatiee process. y„ur face, 

What does an audience look at Y ^ m 

your eyes, your hands, “th“ see will go toward 

direct the attention elsewhere- w j toward them, toward 

determining their judgment of your a jnore than anything 

the subject, toward the speaking si ua 
else that your face and eyes reveal. 

Audience Contact through any other 

It is through the eyes .'"“^jfeswblished and main- 

agency that contact with the au on j. gyes con 

taiued. It is absurd to insist that you mus^^ rt 

stantly on the audience and to es r tiroes you o° 

with your hearers by counting o listeners, up at n ce ^ 
away. Looking off over the beads oly jone w* 

ing. out the window, down at the . ,ijgm only • 

breaking audience contact, P^<’'''‘’f Lsa or c2«b “nd ^t 
sionally, that you do them for a Looking noW an 

you constantly return to the au them . | 

’"dividual membersoEtheau uuparling *“ a 

yu. a„ b,..u...d ‘"“u Cu^i-riruS;-* 


>eing practiced. 
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tlirust of the hands with the palms turned outward; benediction 
by extending die hands up and in front of you witli the palms 
down. The same position \vitli tlie pahns up may suggest sup- 
plication. 

It is impossible to suggest all the possible movements and 
positions of the hands and arms tliat can be used to symbolize 
attitudes and even simple ideas having a minimum of emotional 
content. As a rule, the stronger the emotional component of 
meaning, the more vigorous and intense the gesture; the stronger 
the logical component, the more restricted, discriminating, and 
controlled the gesture. As Woolbert says, “There is no limit to 
which an intelligent person can go in adding expressiveness to 
his ideas and facts by means of intellectual gestures. He can 
count and enumerate, point ou^ indicate place and relations, 
measure, compare, wipe out, appeal, push, pull, strike, invite, 
call. He can do many more, in almost infinite permutations and 
combinations, limited only by his ingenuity and his willingness 
to help his audience. The more he gains mastery over the intel- 
lectual gesture, the more fully and satisfactorily can he carry 
meaning and convince his audience that he means what he says.”^ 


FACIAL EXPRESSION 

You may have formed die impression from what has been said 
as to the importance of posture, movement, and gesture that 
your listeners are going to be watching closely every movement, 
every gesture that you make; that they will be conscious of each 
step you take, each raising of the hand, each change of position. 
In short, you may by now feel diat everything you do will be 
reviewed in detail and that the success or failure of your speech 
will depend on what your audience thinks of your physical 
behavior on the platform. 

The sober truth is that, if these actions are what they should 
be, namely, a part of the total communicative process, your 
* Woolbert and Smith, op. cit., p. 137. 
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Avoid, too, aUowing your face to assume a “dead-pan” expres- 
sion, without life or animation. A masidike, expressionless face is 
about as uninspiring and uninteresting as a lump o 
has no character, no communicativeness, nothing ® 

late or sustain the interest of the audience. It indicates a dull. 

sluggish, uninterested and ^^“spoLire to Uie 

your entire facial expression be ahv , > ..Uiinrr resem- 

constantly shifting moods of the speech, voi a^ 

bling a set expression-one which is assumed at fte outot^^_^ 

maintained throughout so that it becomes change. 

a mask. Keep in mind that what s^es - “ die 

variety, deviation from a more or less co 

principle is just as valid for facial expression as it X 

type of stimulus. 

Facial Exercise . . —.—sion arc. 

The essential requirements for i .spects of the total 

first, responsiveness to the changing enio niuscles. Tlio 

stimulus pattern, and second, mo 1 1 / , nobility of facial 

first of these has already been e.xercise, especially 

muscles it is necessary to give them p c ty 
those about the eyes and month. , sidewise, 

Practice moving the eyes ,gjclockwise. in order to 

in a rotary motion clockwise and them at differen 

strengthen the muscles. Practice “ intermediate 

distances; far away, close at han , looking 

Your audience will be able to tel foci. / >“ 

uiUe or so away” or here, close at hand. Uie 

eyes. Therefore it is necessaiy t a J obi'-'^l^: 

focus just as you do in ''iewing ,hc ey elids, 

/ of die 0)001 „fthere 


yes. Therefore it is necess-v - jistant j 

ocus just as you do in viewing n , the ey e i • 
Exercise also the muscles o > one of t 

forehead in order to tone ‘h^ ^ive. Tlie ninsch_^ 
diat make the face particular!)^ e-i , . 

tile • - ihould be 'cry 


It make the face P“7“77be 'orv netbe m 
J mouth also, which shouW to the t- 1 

Articulation, are iniportant i** 
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Eye Movement 

Shift your glance from one part of the audience to another, 
so that you will within a short time have recognized tlie presence 
of every section. Let them feel that you have seen them and are 
addressing your speech to them as much as to anyone else. At 
the same time, avoid giving tlie impression of “shifty” eyes. Do 
not let your eyes be constantly moving, apparently never meeting 
other eyes and never remaining even momentarily fixed on some 
portion of the audience. In giving the impression of thinking 
through some solution, you may even fix your eyes on some 
indefinite spot in space. Generally, however, let your eyes rest 
occasionally now on one, now on another general area, the move- 
ment from one to the other being definite and purposeful. Shifty 
eyes in a speaker create at least two impressions: first, they give 
the impression of doubtful personal integrity, and second, of 
vagueness of thought and purpose. They suggest an unwilling- 
ness to meet a possible opposition on comparable terms. 

Reflection of Mood 

The entire face should mirror the general mood or attitude. 
It has been said that “the face should wear a genial expression.” 
If the mood is one of geniality, well and good; but sometimes 
the mood you want has little of the genial in it. You may be 
deadly serious. You may even be solemn. The face then has no 
business with a genial expression. If the situation calls for serious- 
ness, you should look serious. If it calls for merriment, don’t be a 
*sourpuss.” 

Do not try, as a rule, to assume the expression of a mood that 
you cannot feel. Essentially, this means that your expression 
should be a sincere reflection of your mood. There will be 
occasions when you are under obligation to speak even though 
you do not feel like it at the moment. If it is an occasion worthy 
of your time and effort, though, make every effort to meet the 
general temper of the situation. 
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habitual. Obscn'o uhcUicr any of these general postures seem to 
ho associated with .any parlieular emotronal 

3. Practice, while imagining that you are s an g y 

once, moving about^hanging foot posrUons, 

even' complete changes ef 

than one quarter away from “"X J" 1^ ^ extending 

4. Study various possible positions o through various angles 

Urem vertically from straight “aid n^toug 

to directly overhead. Note whedrer the driferent g 

suggest dilfcrcnt atUtudes. .„„iged in Exercise 4 various 

5. Add to tlio various arm posiUons . vertical, palm 

hand positions, with palm P j report on any iffer- 

tunicd away from the ]? ^ ^ «ocitioDS. Be sure to achieve, 

cnees you can sense in tlicso differen ^ the entire body, 

in connection with these positions, a demonstrate the 

6. Bring to class some obicct of an operation. Be 

construction, the operation, o P ^ r r everyone to see; (b; 
sure that (a) the article is ® all the significant parts; 

that it is simple enough for communicative, 

and (e) that thedemonstiaUon.t ^If ^^^^^ 

7. Make use of a drawing ora ch^ to (a) ftat 

or statistical analysis. As in th jjeavy ““ 6 

your drawing is largo your diarving is ,j,o 

for everyone to see easily; ( ) . ^he presentatio 

pHcated^to be cosUy and (d) that you give 

diagram is itself an act of co attention. laanrls 

your audience the major p^ » X use of your 

3. Give a descriptive speech in w 

to present the descriptive otwely out in front o y 

9. Describe a scene, placing >t s® IB jous important e 
placing by gestures of locaUon dra 

10. ™ra story or describe a 

Use no words even as an intro u in identifying 

so clear that the class will have n 
are trying to do. 

s U P P L E M E N T A R Y R speech. A" 

1- Baird, A. Craig, and s5g%9. 

introduction, McGraw-Hdl PP* 

‘Bodily Action and Visual 
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of the lower part of the face. Strengthening tliem, therefore, will 
add to facility of expression and to sharpness of articulation 
and distinctness of utterance at the same time. Do not be afraid 
to use the musculature of the lips and tongue vigorously; in 
practice exaggerate tlieir movements, so that in actual speaking 
they will tone down somewhat and be just about right. 

You may find it helpful as well as interesting simply to stand 
before a mirror and make all manner of faces at yourself. Do 
not be afraid of wrinkles. The face which arrives at an advanced 
degree of maturity without having acquired a few is likely to be 
an utterly vapid, expressionless, characterless visage, evidence 
of an individual who has never felt deeply. Wrinkles acquired 
as a result of honest thinking, the satisfaction of worthy motives, 
the experiencing of wholesome emotions, and the labor engaged 
in to advance the welfare of human society are an indication of 
a life well spent, . . whereas Demosthenes himself (we are 
told) did not succeed in his first attempts, through his having 
neglected to study action, he arrived afterwards at such a pitch 
in that faculty, (hat when the people of Rhodes expressed in 
high terms their admiration of his famous oration for Ctesiphon, 
upon hearing it read with a very sweet and strong voice by 
Aeschines, whose banishment it had procured, that great and 
candid judge said to them. How would you have been affected, 
had you seen him speak itl For he that otiUj hears Demosthenes 
loses much the better part of the oration.''^ 

EXERCISES 

1. Examine your own posture with a view to its improvement. Prac- 
tice on the correction of faults in general bearing, such as slump- 
ing, draping yourself over the reading stand, drawing yourself up 
too rigidly, locking your arms behind you, or any other things you 
may do to make your posture ineffective. 

2. Practice on the positions of the feet and the various distributions of 
weight until they seem quite “natural,” that is, until they become 

® Fordyce, Tijeocorusr A Dialogue Concerning the Art of Preaching, 
and Sermon on The Eloquence of the Pulpit, 1752. Quoted in Increase 
Cooke, The American Orator, John Babcock & Son, 1819, pp. 137-139 
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501; tests of, 500 
“Nahiralness,” delivery and, 483- 
485 

Negation, as method of defimtion, 
402 

Nervousness, altitudes toward, 

488; movement and, 552; not path- 
ological, 487-488 

New and old, as appeal to attention 
and interest, 92-94 . 

Newspapers, and public opinion, 
117-118; as reference, 170 
Notes, recording, 175-176; use o , 
36 

Oatli of Hippocrates, 17 . 

Objectives in use of language, 35^- 
395 

Occasion, the, 110 - 116 ; and speech^ 
of welcome and 
understanding necessary, 1 
Occasional speech, types of situ * 
244 

Omission of sounds, 527-528 
Opinion, Audience's, of subjec , 

130; division of, 129 
Opposition, facing, 150 
Optimum pitch, 511*512 .gy 

Oral metho^d preparation, 460-4U 
Oral paragraph, 356 
Oral rehearsal, 406-467 
Orator jit, non nascltur, 

Oratory, 4 <in().502i 

Ordering the 302; coin- 

basis of acceptability* . jjj. 

plexity, 362; importance, 
terestingness, 301 33-3-1; 

Outline, complete ^‘'003. opew 

model skeleton, 20--- of, 

tional pattern, 
in infoi-mativo talks* 
imen, 223-227 ^cntollvo 
Outlining tho arg 
220-227 

Overlearning, 470 
Owen. Ruth Rryao. < 


Oiraership or Possession, ss rooir'-. 

82-83 

Parables, as refercaca to espciie=--s-. 

8d-SS , 

Parker, 

ParticipaBon, in deraocrab- 
esses, 3 <■ 

artition, 
value, 2 
policy, — 

220, 360-362 
Pasteur, 13 lengdi of. 

Pause, dramatic, 50tK>i , 

?5“c.cre»-" 

„d rablirainal and 

S' =“-^^-434 

Pilch, 511-515 1 J1.112 

llUon of, 2r ' S46-M7 

Positions ot * 120-121 

Posterity a* and bodJy 

iwlure, total 

yreHlrtsf oin"'"''*'’ ‘ 

J.,c|uaice>. 1* 
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Labels, 15 

Language, objectives in use of, 393- 
395 

Larynx, 497 

Lee, Senator Josh, 7 * 

Libanius, 6 

Lilientlial, David E., 349-350, 444 
Lincoln, 9, 15, 31, 84, 110, 111, 112, 
116, 157, 160, 167 
Lincoln-Douglas debates, 110 
Listener, attitude as, 43-44 
Listening, as creative process, 421- 
422; to your voice, 515-516 
Loaded question, as ampllBcation, 
305 

Loaded words, and impressiveness, 
457-458 

Location, gestures of, 555-557 
Logical relations, principles of check- 
ing, 223 

Long, Senator Bussell, 7 
Loudness, 506 

Loxiisiana, differences between north 
and south, ^16 
Luce, Clare Booth, 348 

Macaulay, 7 
Macbeth, 512 

Magazines, general, as reference, 
172; specif, 173 
Magellan, 13 

Magnitude as factor of attention, 83 
Main points, drafting the, 31 
Manner, influenced by attitude, 542 
Mannerisms, 40 

Manuscript speaking, head and neck 
in, 551; memory in, 467-468; prep- 
aration of, 468 
Marshall, Thomas R, 253 
Material, special somrces of, 171-173 
Maw, Governor, 7 
Meaning, and community of refer- 
ence, 408-410; and delivery, 477- 
479; and experience, 396-397; and 
inflecUons, 513; basis of, 392-393, 
methods of determining, 398-403 
Meanings of words, finding the, 395- 
403 

Memorization, 35; failure in, 471 
Memorized speech, memory in the, 
468-471 


Memorizing, of vocal and bodily pat- 
terns, 471; steps in, 496-470; sum- 
mary of principles of, 472; whole 
melliod of, 468-^169 
Memory, a triple process, 461-462; 
and retention, 461; in tlie extem- 
poraneous speech, 465-467; in tlie 
impromptu speech, 462-465; in tlie 
manuscript speech, 467-468; in the 
memorized speech, 468-471; blocks 
in, breaking, 471-472; defined, 
461; interference in, 462-463; na- 
ture of, 461-462; relief of tensions 
in, 463-465 
Metaphor, 430-433 
Metonymy, and impressiveness, 443- 
444 

Mispronunciations, reasons for, 530; 
types of, 526 

Mood, and inflections, 513; and pitch, 

511-512; reflection of, 562-563 
Moral values, 19 
Morse, Senator Wayne, 7 
Motivation and audience analysis, 
118-119 

Motives, in speaking, 19; basic to 
behavior, 54; classification of, 54- 
55; appeal to, 14, 57-71 
Motive appeals, choosing the, 57; 
types of, 57-71 (exploration, 63- 
65; freedom from restraint, 65-68; 
ownership or possession, 62-63; 
relief of distress, 68-71; security, 
58-60; social approval, 60-61); 
general principles governing, 72- 

75 

Motives, in speaking, 19; basic to 
behavior, 54; classification of, 54- 
55; appeals to, 14, 57-71; “higher 
and “lower,” 55-56; rarely single, 
55-56; “selfish” or “altruistic,” 55- 
56; understanding necessary, 52- 
53 

Movement, 552-553; and nervous- 
ness, 552; and stage-fright, 489- 
490 

Muffled tones, 502 
Multiple terms, 403-404 
Mundt, Senator Karl, 7 
Mussolini, 20, 21 
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Roosevelt, Eleanor, 7, 348 
Roosevelt, Franlclin D., 4, 15, 21, 
102, 119, 3‘12 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 157, 161 

Scholarly journals, as reference, 173 
Security, as motive appeal, 58; and 
altruistic motives, 59 
Selected audience, 123 
Self-confidence, preparation and, 489 
Self-interest, enlightened, 56 
Shaded words, 426-428 
Shapley, Professor, 458 
Signposts, previews and, 364-366 
Simile, 430-133 

Simple words, and vividness, 428- 
429 

Sincerity, enlightened, needed, 10 
Single point, presenting a, 362-364 
Situation, listener as part of, 43; need 
for studying, 71-72 
Slide, see Inflection 
Slogans, 406-407 
Smith, AUred E., 150 
Social approval, as motive appeal, 
60-61 

Social interaction, role of speech in, 
19 

Social responsibility of speaker, 16- 

Sound substitutions, 529 
Sources of material: general maga- 
zines, 172; scholarly journals, 17^^ 
special magazines, 173; speech 
magazines, 173 
Southern speech, 524 
Speaker, audience attitudes toward 
127-128; audience’s knowledge of, 
127-128; notebook of, 159-160 
Speaking and writing, importance of 
delivery in, 476-477 
Speaking, can be learned, 4 
Speaking situation, adapting con- 
clusion to, 385; adapting intro- 
duction to, 350-351; confrontabon 
and, 541-542; delivery and the, 
481; movement and the, 552 
Specific instance, see Example as 
Supporting material 
pecific preparation, 155 


Specific purpose, wording the, 151- 
152 

“Specific” words, 424 

Speaking situation, two factors m, 

11 ^ 

Speech and confrontabon, o4i 
Speech magazines, as reference, 17 
Speech materials, sources of, lo9 
Speeches of farewell, points of. 2oo 
Spellman, Francis Cardinal, 6 

sLt-ST'485-190. and »ove- 
489-490; and preparation. 

488-489; and urge to 

cate 488; attempts to conceal, 489, 

SSesof 486;"Den.osthene^. 
486- remedial measures, JSS-aO 
Stantod pronunciation, defined. 

StSaf* of 

StaUslics, and 378- 

289; rules for, 288 - 28 y 
Step as element of pitch. 512 

meat, 6-8 audience inter- 

of- 

on, 129; oarrtmmg 

attitudes tow^A a- 

dm, 29; [gr.l6S; test- 

29; surveying “0. 

mg the, 163-1 jj^onnatis'e. 
Subjits. ofioo“”?^ acti'lty. •><>; 
,4uiring 

so^es of, 16- stimuli' 

habit ’ 

.nnalitv. 544 
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Preparation, and stagc-friglit, 488- 
489; for speaking, 9-11; general, 
9-10; immediate, 160-161; mental, 
36; of extemporaneous speech, 
465-467; oral method of, 466-‘lff7; 
special, 11; specific, 155 
Presentation and acceptance, 
speeches of, 252-255; character- 
istics of, 253-254; objectives, 253 
Previews and signposts, 364-368 
Primary attention, 86-87 
Prodicus, 427 

Pronunciation, 521-533; “accept- 
able,” 526; addition of extra 
soiinds, 528; "correct,” 523; dic- 
tionaries and, 523-524; general 
elisions, 529-530; inversions of 
sounds, 528-529; learning good — , 
530-533; misplaced accent, 526- 
527; omission of sounds, 527-528; 
regional variants of, 524-526; 
sound substitutions, 529; sources 
for learning, 530-553; standard, 
522-526; standards of, 522-523 
Propaganda, 14-16 
Proposition, argumentative, framing 
the, 213-214; definition, 210; kinds 
of, 210-213, placing between two 
points, 359-3o0 

Proposition, by implication, 360; of 
fact, 211-212: analysis of, 219- 
220; partition of, 218-220; of 
policy, 212-213: partition of, 217- 
218 

Ptah-Hotep, 1 

Public Address systems, 516 
Public opinion polls, and audience 
analysis, 117 

Purpose, of meeting, 115; of speech, 
138-152 

Purpose or effect, as methods of defi- 
nition, 402 

Putting a speech together, 32 

Quality, 498-504; and personality, 
503-504 
Quantity, 507 
Quintilian, 2, 21, 460, 461 
Quotation, and impressiveness, 447- 

448 

“Quote-Unquote,” 510 


Radio audience, 120 
Rapport, 480-481 
Rate, 510 
Rationalization, 14 
Reactions to speaking situation, nega- 
tive, 27; positive, 27 
Reader and listener compared, 356 
Reasons for speaking, 12 
Recall, factors of, 439 
Recognition, defined, 461-462 
Recovery, the, in gestures of empha- 
sis, 558-559 

Red-herring technique of propa- 
ganda, 15-16 

Reference to experience, as factor in 
attention, 84-85 
Reference works, 168 
Reflection of mood, 562-563 
Reflective thought, Dewey’s formula 
for, 209-210; reflective thought 
process, 291 

Regional variants of pronunciation, 
524-526 

Rehearsal, oral, 466 
Relief of distress as motive, 68-71 
Remedial measures, for stage-fright, 
486-490 

Repetition, as factor of attention, 84 
Research for a speech, 161 
Residues, method of, 359 
Response, actuating as form of, 144- 
145; audience, 139-141, convinc- 
ing as form of, 143-144; duration 
of, 140-141; entertaining as form 
oF, 142; immediate or delayed, 
140; individual or group, 141; in- 
formation as type of, 142-143; 
kind wanted, 139-140; stimulating 
as form of, 143; the aim of speak- 
ing, 52; die general goal of all 
speaking, 138-139 

Response and Welcome, speeches of, 
251-252 

Restatement, type of, in conclusion, 
375-377 

Retention, as aim of the informative 
talk, 184; memory and, 461 
Reuther, Walter, 6 
Rhetorical question, as amplification, 
305 
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Vocal sound, variations in, 498 
Voice, 38-39 

Voice production, air cavities in, 498; 

meclianism of, 497-498 
Voluntaiy attention, 87 

“Walking through” lines, 466 
Washington, Booker T., 128 
Watt, James, 419 

Webster, Daniel, 4, 9, 110, 127, 156, 
160, 257, 281, 466 
Webster diacritics, 532 


Welcome and response, speeches of, 
251-252 

Welcome, speech of, elements of, 252 
Williams, John Sharp, 448-449 
Williamson, Arleigh B., 502 n. 
Wilson, Woodrow, 7, 89, 157, 286, 
382 

World War II, 20, 57 
Writing the speech, 35 

Yancey, William L., 127 
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Subversive elements, 3; ideologies, 
techniques of, 20 

Summary typo of conclusion, 377- 
379 

Supporting materials; description, 
282-283; example, 288-291; ex- 
planation, 281-282; gathering the, 
31; to prove: inference, 291-302; 
narrative (illustration), 283-284; 
purpose of, 281; statistics, 287- 
289; testimony, 285-287; to amp- 
lify, 302-305; to clarify, 281-284; 
to prove, 285-291 

Supporting points, arranging the, 
360-362; tests for arrangement, 
m>-362 

Surroimdings, diiRculties occasioned 
by, 112 

Suspense, as appeal to attention and 
interest, 98-99 

Syllogism, categorical, 293-294; dis- 
junctive, 295-296; hypothetical, 
294-295 

Symbolism, gestures of, 559-560 
Synonym, as method of definition, 
400-401 

Taboos, 405-406 
Taft, President, 101 
Taft-Hartley Law, 408, 450 
Talmage, Thomas DeWitt, 128 
TarbelJ, Ida M., 7 
Technical terms, 404 
Tensions, excessive, delivery and, 
485-490; relief of in memory, 463 
Testimony, as supportine material, 

285-287 

Tests of effectiveness, 360-362 
Theseus, School of speech, 1 
Thinness, in voice, 502 
Thinking, clearness in, 16: honesty 
in, 16 

Thompson, Dorothy, 7, 348 
Thought process, role of speech in. 

Timbre, 498, 517 
Time, 507-510 

Toast program, planning a, 269-270 
Toastmaster, duties of, 268-269 
Town Meeting of the Air, 91, 163 


Transitions, 360-367 
Truman, President, 451 
Twain, Mark, 101 

“Unabridged” dictionaries, 532-533 
Understanding, on aim of the inform- 
ative talk, 184 
United Nations, 107 
Urge to Communicate, 11-13, 393; 
and loudness, 506; and stage- 
fright, 488 

Values, elliical and moral, 19 
Variety, delivery and, 482 
Ventilation, effect on audience, 111 
Verp}, 15Q 

Visible system of delivery, 480 
Visual aids: actual objects, 329; at- 
tention and interest and, 319-320; 
fitting into a speech; 320; graj>hic 
and pictorial materials, 328; hints 
in presenting, 328-329; methods of 
displaying, 323-326; models, 329; 
practical devices, 329*331; pre- 
senting, 328-330; projected pic- 
tures, 331; purposes of, 319; to 
amplify, 320-321; to clarify, 320; 
to prove, 321; types of, 317; selec- 
tion of, 321-323; specimens, 329; 
steps for effective use, 326 
Visualization of future, as type of 
conclusion, 384-385 
Victorian novel, 96 
Vital, as appeal to attention and in- 
terest, 90-91 

Vividness, and interest and attention, 
415-416; and simple words, 428- 
429; choosing words for, 423-429; 
concreteness and, 423-426; defi- 
nition of, 394; descriptive words 
and, 425-426; familiarity and, 426; 
figures of speech and, 430-435; 
impressiveness, clarity, and, 440- 
441; shaded words and, 426-428 
Vocal aspects of speech, 494-495 
Vocal bands, 497 

Vocal elements, importance of, 514- 
515 

Vocal patterns, memorizing of, 471 
Vocal tones, basic attributes of, 498 
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Vocal sound, variations in, -198 
Voice, 38-39 

Voice production, air cavities in, 498; 

mechanism of, 497-493 
Voluntary attention, 87 

“Walking through” lines, 4G6 
Washington, Booker T., 120 
Watt, James, 419 

Webster, Daniel, 4, 9, 110, 127, 156, 
160, 257, 261, 466 
Webster diacritics, 532 


Welcome and response, speeches of, 

251-252 

Welcome, speech of, elements of, 252 
Williams, John Sharp, 448-449 
Williamson, Aileigh B., 502 n. 

-r RQ 288. 


382 

World Wot II, 20, 57 
Writing d'o speech, 33 


Yancey, William L., 127 



